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Preface 




To-day East and West are meeting to such an extent and in snok a 
wxy that it seems as if the well-known words of Kipling are conclusively 
disproved. 

' . The upholders of {deeds of ‘meeting* must of course remember that -7- 
in actjotdance wi^ the organic conception of society — Eetstemws must 
not turn iHto cheap copies of Westerners, nor vice versa. It not being our 
intention to formulate a law, we may but cautiously say that on the whole 
both Easterners and V^slemers wiU do wM to remain what they are, 
that is to say, keep, as faithfuUy as is possible in accordance wtih their 
inner life, to the ways and forms of expression as handed down to them 
from former generations. 

But both East and West will benefit much by redUxing their common 
humanity and the fundamental oneness of their realisations of Truth 
and of their aspirations towards the Divine. Next both have of course 
much to receive from each other, ils Romain RoUand wrote in „The 
Forerunners”’. „For a long time to come, the intensest joy which man 
can know on earth, wiU be derived from supplementing the ideals of 
Europe by the ideals of Asia". Lord RusseU looked at it from another 
point of view: „Asia must come to the rescue of the world, hy causing 
Western inventiveness to subserve human ends instead^ of the 
cravings of oppression and cruelty, to which it has been ^ostUutedhy 
the dominant nations of the present day” ^). Regarding this the trmMe 
is that the East is also taking over the wrong thiugs! It is of course not 
necessary to enumerate the different benefits of the various Westatn 
sciences which — as far as necessary — should be gratefully accefUd 
by the Eeat. 

Perhaps one aspect of the netted change is iUmtrated in the best and 
simplest way in the words of Chinese professor: „Thc West needs a 

* •'? 

>) Ktseri, Vol. XVI '|C^9. 
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tempU-beU to rest and the East a bugle call to action**. That more is 
wanted however than this or than a mere interchange of achievements, 
both cultural and material, I want to demonstrate m these pages. ReaUs- 
aiion of fundamental oneness, mutual appreciation and inspiration, 
organic co-operation and cultural synthesis only are of fundamental 
and real value. 

Hindu thought has generally tedded to he systematical and synthetical. 
As the Right Hon. Ramsay Macdonald expressed it: „If one were to 
turn to any great philosophy or any great system of thought upon which 
could be built up a harmony between races, a harmony between conflicting 
thoughts, where could one go to find it more readily than to the great 
philosophies of India itself? Those philosophies where brotherhood is 
nnculcated, where peace and harmony and co-operation are enjoined: 
tlwse philosophies which look at the world not in a mere abstract wa'p 
but as gpmething essentially composed of differences, and yet essestHaUy 
caning for a harmony of differences rather than a mere uniformity of 
thought or of acUon** ^). The present book will continually provide 
illustrations of this. 

It would not be of much use, and it would not be very interesting 
either, to study dry historical facts and to critically consider the theories, 
the ideals and the social structures of the ancients, if we were not sure 
that these old sociological thoughts aiid facts are still of so much bearing 
on actual problems, and if we were not convinced that we could benefit 
much from them in pointing the way to new developments. 

In these pages we intend to inquire into the nature of Dharma — the 
fundamental motive force in the life of man as a social being — in 
connection with a comparative study of the theory and the ideal of 
Varms {‘natural class') and the phenomena of caste in India and 
incidentally of doss in the West. Professor Kem emphasized that 
nthe great point is to distinguish between the natural classes or orders, 
and castes, which cannot have arisen naturally, but are artificial** •). 
This special line of study however has been rather neglected •). 

TTtf shall further in^ire into the inherent tendencies of the social 
jmjmposition, and consider various sodal-psychological and sociological 
qmstions arising out of the fulfilment of duty and the performance of 
. Work, especially in reference to, on the one hand, the social theories and 

>) Speech in opening the debate in the HinoritieB Committee. lecondMHion 
of the Round Table Conference. 

*) Addrees to the Rojral Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam, March 13th, 1871 . 

•) A book somewhat in this line, but now entirely antiqnated, is: B. A. 
Irving, The Theory and PreetUe of Caste. 
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4d«aUf*ot the Hndm, e$d <m the ether hand, the hestoriad eati aetiuU 
constiMieH of Hindu society. 

Jn the firk Part,*whieh wUl be lurgdy mtroduetory, we propose 
to emiyse inthe first Chapter the conception of Dharmtt, us it is found 
in the history of Hindu Thought, end to try to find out what it means in 
its aspects and fundamentally, and to define it as accurately as the con- 
ception allows. The purpose will net he to test Uu Hindu theories 
philosophically or morally, but to show that the fundamental nature of 
Dharma {and of related conceptions) is a mystic one. 

If in the first Chapter, in considering fundamental motive powers 
and ends of life, we took the individual as point of departure, in the 
second Chafer we Shall deal with the same from the collective point of 
view. In the second Chapter we propose to analyse the conception of 
caste — ideal, theoretical, and actual, — to describe the main points of the^ 
social doctrine, to Consider the conceptiom Arya and Aryan, and to 
inquire into the origin of caste, quoting opinions and definitions of 
eminent authorities on caste. The subject of caste being very extensive 
and moreover. one which has been thoroughly inquired into by many 
scholars, we shall only touch upon those points which fall within the 
scope of the comparative study of the social theory and actual conditions 
of caste and class. 

In the various Chapters of the'second Part U is our intention to 
consider and clarify some aspects and attributes of VaniM and caste 
'and to try to throw some light upon some historical and actual social 
problems and phenomena, both in India and elsewhere. 

We shall not test the morality of the various Hindu views and theories, 
treating those as psychological facts which have influenced the social life 
of the people. If we give opinions of value, itwUl be from the standpom 
of the graduated scale of Vanfa and Dharma, that is to say, not on the 
basis of one ethical standard, judging any act to be good or bad of 
itsdf, but by assigning to it its relative place in the scale. 

We shall take into account the recent developments of psyksology. 
In complement to the sociological conception of the 'social mind', or 
'group mind' in the widest sense {concerning the conscious function^ 
of mankmi) we have framed the expression the 'social unconsdouil'^ It 
is really the same as the 'collective unconscious' of Jung, but is meant 
to indicate that field of the collective unconscious which appUes to the 
ordinary social relations. 

We agree with Professor Giddings' conclusion that the function of 
social organization, always to be kept in view by the sociologist, is the 
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gvohaioH of pmonaUiy throu^ em higher stages uniil it attains the 
ideal that we caU humanity. That therefore, at every step, the sodoiogical 
task is a doiMe one — to know how social relations are evolved, and 
hew they react on the development of personality i). In connection with 
this we have taken as theme the comparative study of theory and reality, 
of ideal and application, chiefly in relation to Hindu titought and life. 

All the time four categories of facts have to be recognized, and they 
cannot he too carefully distinguished. First there are tilings as they 
really are. Secondly there are things as they are thought to be. Thirdly 
there are the things as they ought to be, and fourthly the things as it is 
conceived how they ought to l^. In the present book, since our subject 
does not belong to the field of an exact science, we are almost entirely 
concerned with the second and the fourth categories. The second caUgory 
holds the relatively incomplete and inaccurate knowledge of history; 
philology, psychology and allied sciences which are of use for our 
purpose. The fourth category contains the ideals, the theories and the 
conventional, legal and ethical conceptions of the Hindus and of other 
cultured nations which we shall consider. 

Though it is, strictly speaking, unsctentific to form any conclusions 
for the future from the lessons of the past, we feel in rare cases justified 
in propounding the probability or relative certainty of inferences as to 
fidure developments. If not from the past, from what else shall we learn ? 

The theory of four Vannuis which we shall consider at length in these 
pages is a special form of the theory of the hierarchic and organic com- 
position of society. As we shall demonstrate, Vart^M can only be 
translated as 'cultural' or 'natural class'. We have chosen the latter 
expression, since it is less liable to misirrierpretation than the former. 

Our first task is to know. Why? Not for the sake of knowledge, hut 
for the sake of happiness, or in other words, for the sake of the common- 
weal. Here the scientist must become attist as well, serving, applying, 
leading, creating, aU in one. This lies outside the pale of a book, in 
which we can only enquire into phenomena and try to discover truths, 
tendencies and processes, and accordingly try to point the way. Further 
we must rely on the reader all the time to apply the givm information 
and his conclusions to actual conditions on this planet to-day, to imagine 
with their help nobler states of interrelation and more efficient forms of 
intera^ion than are existent in present day human society, and to put 
into action forces towards their realisation. Nothit^ has been achieved 


*) F. H. Giddings, Prineiples of Soetotogy, p. 421. 
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waMoMf md iksr$ am te no progress mtkont 4ts kdp. 

The soionee of fsyekohgy has proved that Oure is a great eorrifaifim 
Mimwi imagination and inteUigenu. 

There are many today who reaUu that the threads of the Ussne of life 
have for the time being been sufficiently studied, and that it is essential 
to look at the fabric as a whole, in order to be able to use it. As regards 
science, it is very pleasing to find out what makes the difference bdsreen 
the theory of A and the theory of B, but it is far more phasing and 
practical to find out what is the underlying factor which both theories 
have in common, and to reaUxe where they complement otw anotiier. 

The time has come, that there is once more — as so often before in 
history — a great need to dig up roots, to cut away old branches which 
have withered or degenerated, in order that new life may burst forth 
from healthy shoots and from roots newly embedded in fertile soil. As we , 
slM demonstrate in these pages, India will benefit natch by realising 
once more the four natural classes or Varf^as, and by letting this realisa- 
tion solve the problems of caste. The West will benefit much by realising 
the fundamental composition of human society, by clarifying the 
conceptions of freedom, equality and responsibility, and by making 
these various realisations contribute towards an improvement of the 
constitution of Western society. These various points we shall treat of 
in the various Chapters of Part II. 

In the matter at hand we have tried to express ourselves as briefly 
as distinctness allows, and to evade as much as possible a tedious and 
superfluous repetition of conclusions. We have to express our regret at 
not having been able to consuU more than the main sources. The material 
is so enormous that an etUirely satisfactory study would take a lifaUme 

The first half of the book {up to Part II Ch. Ill) wiU perhaps he 
mainly of interest to students of Hindu thought and social lifa^ the 
second half besides also in particular to students of Western Ufe. Yet 
both parts are in all respects intimately connected. 

The system of transliteration followed deviates somewhat from the one 
laid down by the International C imgress of Orientalists. It seemed to us 
more suitable for the purposes of a book which is not in the first place 
intended for Sanskritists. 

I would here express my gratitude to Professor Dr. J. Ph. Vogel for 
many useful hints. I am also much indebted to him for his invaluabile 
hdp in comparing a great many of the quotations with the original 
Sanskrit texts. 
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57 footnote 2. The quotation from the MBh. Anu§3sana-parvan 
concerns the attaining of Brahmanhood in a subse- 
quent life. 

137 footnote 2. In Shtra 5 the Sildras are excepted. 

139 footnote 4. To represent Satyavati, the mother of VySsa, as a 
mere fisherman’s daughtei* is one>sided. She was a 
daughter of a king of the family of the Pauravas 
(Adi'parvan 63), and bom, like her brother, the 
ancestor of the race of the Matsyas (lit. 'Fishes'), 
from a fish. The mother was undoubtedly a 
fisherwoman. 


Note. The Preface is not included m the Index. 
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Chapter I 
Dharma 

A. INTRODUCTION. The Western mind, accustomed to make a 

sharp distinction between morality and. 
custom, and between moral law and statute law, is sometimes 
surprised at the almost primitive simplicity which the conception 
of Dharma seems to possess at first sight. But not only Dharma, 
we have sometimes occasion to wonder at the vagueness of the 
conceptions of the main ancient cultmes, for instance Indian, 
Greek, Roman or Jewish, about law, convention, religious duty, 
moral duty, etc. Western science and philosophy have analysed the 
indeterminate primitive norm into its different aspects, its compo- 
nent parts, distinguishing them very dearly. 

Yet this vagueness and many-sidedness has persisted in our 
modem word 'law', which may mean many things from a local 
by-law to a natural sequence of the universe *). Yet the experts 
— lawyers, philosophers, sodologists — know the different meanings. 
In spite of this we forget that the andents may have known the 
different aspects of the primitive norm. 

For reasons which will become dear in the course of this Chapter, 
I prefer to speak about the indetenninateness rather than about 
the vagueness of the fundamental conceptions of the andents. For 
indeterminateness does not predude inner darity, whereas vague- 
ness is the opposite of darity. 

Sdence has achieved a marvellous analysis in dearly dis- 
tinguishing a great number of norms: norms of law, religion, ethics, 
convention, faduon etc., absolute and empirical, sanctioned and 
not sanctioned; autonomous and heteronomous, etc.. Yet we are 
inclined to believe that sd^ce has not yet found the fundamental 
Norm, the basic law, the underlying prindple which has ever been 


>) Similarly in German: Recht, recht, (right in Engliah}, Geeets. 



the aim of ho* search. The individual sdentiiiB who wore aware 
of the nature of this principle or basicdaw hall'iiot found it by the 
ordinary methods of science, but in some other way, as we shall try 
to prove by exposing the nature of this first principle as realised and 
conceived by the ancients. 

We propose to demonstrate that there is ample proof of this 
basic principle and law having been clearly realized in the ancient 
world. As the ancients were unable to define it exactly on account 
of its very nature, they named it ^ita, Dharma, 8(xv), Mischpat,or 
something else. They did not always trouble to distinguish it in its 
different manifestations in society, naming these after the root- 
conception. They intuitively grasped the basic motive element or 
will or law, seeing the “inner world” and the "outer world” as one 
and the same, looking behind the mystery of the subjective- 
objective, which only the latest development in modem psychology 
is again succeeding to do. They realized the principle underljdng 
the motive, the means and the end. 

In later times they also often mixed up the different aspects of 
Dharma. 

A modem Indian author writes: “Modern Western thought. . . . 
has, for various reasons, historical and evolutionary, become 
disconnected with dharma, religion-law, which in its perfection 
and completeness is the one science of all sciences, 'knowledge 
pre-eminently directed to the achievement of desired happiness 
here and hereafter by means of appropriate action' >) ” . He continues : 
“The mainspring of this Western knowledge is mainly intellectual, 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, — at least as that mainspring 
is described by some of those in whose heads it has made progress, 
especially in science....”*). It is indeed tme that science in 
the West has been very much its own end, and that the 'higher 
mind' or intuition, the organ for direct realization of tmth, has not 
been fashionable in scientific circles. We have also to admit that 
neither logic nor epistemology can give us a clear idea of this under- 
lying law or principle, which can satisfy us fully. 

Yet there are decided signs that a change is coming, in fact, has 
come already. The materialism of the 1 9th as well as the rationalism 
of the beginning of the 20th century have been overcome. We have 


*) Vaiteskiha-siUra I:i:2. 

*) Bhagavan Das, The Science of Peace, p. 52. 
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only to z«ad theb^fi^ of Sir Jam» Jeans to get an insight into the 
remarkable revcduflra in'Hatural philosophy*). 

F^ilrfingtfm , in his lecture to the Mathematical Association on 
Jan. 4th 1932, ^ke about the downfall of determinism in 
theoretical physics. He mentioned that ten years before every 
natural philosopher of importance had been a detenninist. He 
stated that modem physics had opened the door to the non- 
determinism of spiritual phenomena *). In my opinion this means 
the official peacemaking after the long war betwem natural 
science and the spiritual sciences in the West, although this war 
however still rages in the minds of the general public living by 
'popular science’ and by 'established religion’. 

As to the coming attitude to science, we should like to quote 
the following significant statement of Jung ; “Science is not a perfect, . 
yet it is an invaluable, superior instrument, which brings about evil 
only when it claims to be its own end. Science must serve, it is on 
the wrong track when it is usurping a throne.” ') 

It is to be hoped that sociological thought will develop parellel 
to the latest trend in psychological science, as expressed by Adler, 
Kiinkel, and especially Jung. 

The first noibi or principle of law and order, which is a dynamic 
principle and not a static one like 'Truth' (Brahman), 'the 
Absolute’, 'the Self' (A t m a n), etc., we propose to study as it 
was conceived by the ancient Hindus as B i t a and D h a r m a. 
We shall inquire also into it as visioned and conceived by some of 
the other ancient civilizations. Of course this enquiry be less 
thorough than the one into the nature of Dharma. 

Professor Somld names the principle the ^primitive first norm”, 
in which law, religion, ethics and convention cannot clearly be 
distinguished *). I think this name is somewhat misleading, since 
it makes it appear as if norms have, so to speak, grown out of the 
earth, instead of, as I want to show, rained down from on high. 
The name 'primeval norm* would be more fitting. 

In Section B we shall describe Dharma as a mythcdogical person, 
in Section C we shall inquire into Dharma as an impersonal principle. 


>) The mysterious Universe; The new Bachground of Science; etc. 

') Lecture in Nature, 13 Febr. 1932, Nr. 3250. 

*) Wilhelm und Jung, Das Geheimnis der goldenen SUUe, p. 10. 

*} F. Soml6, Jurtstische Grundlehre, p. 86. The German expression is 
primitive Urnorm, 
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Secti<Hi D will consider Dharma and the ends of life and present 
some interesting analogies and in Section E the different scriptorea 
of Dharma will be described. Section F will be devoted to the 
Buddhist Dhamma and Section G to some ancient conceptions of 
other ancient cultures which seem to be akin to Dharma. Finally 
Section H will present the conclusions. 

The origin of the word Dharma is an introduction to its meaning. 
Etymologically, the word Dharma is connected with our word 
’form', the common Aryan root being *dhar', meaning to support, 
sustain, maintain, hold, keep. Sometimes it is also given to mean 
to owe, as something due to another, or as trust or deposit. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in the English 
language the words rdigion, law, legal, ob4ig-ation are derived 
from Latin roots having allied meanings: Ugare, legate, lex. 
Dharma as a dynamic principle to some extent came into the 
place of the static Atman or Self. 

B. DHABMA AS A PERSON. Sometimes we find Dharma as a 

m 3 rthological personage, not man 
but D e V a, that is a superhuman or divine being, somewhat like 
an Angel. Yet as such we find Dharma only very rarely in pro- 
portion to its immense importance as an impersonal principle. 

In the Bhagavata-purS^a Dharma is mentioned as the father 
of the fourth Avattra or divine incarnation *). 

In the MahabhSrata he is mentioned several times as a deity. 
The two following stories are of interest. When the lady Draupa<U 
was unveiled and stripped before the eyes of men, Dharma clad 
her every time in new clothes, and the purpose of putting her to 
^ame could not be accomplished *). In this story stress is laid on 
the moral aspect of Dharma, he was not visible to those present. 

Also we find the hero Yudhishthira about ascend to heaven. He 
has to leave his dog behind, for, as it is said, dogs cannot go to heaven. 
But he refuses to go at all, for he will not abandon the loved and 
dependent animal. Then the dog reveals himself as an incarnation 
of Dharma, who has assumed that form to test him *). Here also 
we notice that the abstract moral aspect of Dharma is taiudi more 
apparent than the personal. 

») Bhag.‘P. 1 : 3 : 9 . 

*) MBk. SabhO-parvan 68. 

*) MBh. MiMlfvasthaniha-parvan 3. 
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In the BhSgavnta ') we find a qnnbolic story in Dhanna 
takes the form of a hull, and the Earth that of a cow. The bull is 
trying to go on one leg, because the earth has entered K ali- 
yuga, the age of discord. In the first age, Satya-ynga, 
Dhaxma, or the Spirit of Righteousness, symbolized as a bull, 
went on four feet, in the second age on three, in the third age on 
two, and in the fourth and present age he is tottering on one foot. 
The duties of man varied in the different ages *). 

In the same story *) Adharma is introduced, the opposite of 
Dhanna, the spirit of unri^teousness and evil. is personified 
as a person of the lowest caste, disguised as a king. He is kicking 
bull and cow. till at last a saintly king comes, who drives him 
away, allotting him only five spheres to abide in; falsehood, 
intoxication, passion, slaughter and animosity *). Or: dice, wine, 
women, shambles, and later added: gold *). 

In this story the low caste person disguised as king symbolizes 
the spirit of the uneducated mass, trying to rule, and maltreating 
the righteous section of mankind (the bull, Dharma), and not 
succeeding in bringing about material wellbeing (the earth, 
symbolized as cow). 

Dhanna is the incarnated Lord, Srl'Kiiriipa, from his lowest 
aspect as personal God, to his highest aspect as Absolute Truth. 
Sri-K|ishua says in the Mahabhirata: "Know that Dhanna is my 
beloved first-bom mental son, whose nature is to have compassion 
on all creatures. In his character I exist among men, both present 
and past, passing through many varieties of mundane existence, in 
different disguises and forms, in the three worlds, for the preservar- 
tion and establishment of righteousness. I am Vishpu, Brahma, 
India, and the source as well as destruction of things, the creatm 
and the annihilator of the whole aggregate of existences. While all 
men live in unrighteousness, I, the Unshakeable, build up the bul- 
wark (setu) of righteousness, as the ages pass away. While entering 
into various wbmbs, from a desire to promote the good of creatures, 
whenever 1 assume a divine birth, I act in every respect agreeable 
to my divine character" 

») BkOg.-P. 1 : i6. 

') Manu 85; Pardtara I : 21. For kali-ynga see Part II Qi. VIII C. 

•) Bhdg.-P. I : 17 . 

. «) Bkdg.-P. I : Z7 ; 39. 

•) Bhdg.-P. I : 17 : 38. ' 

*) Mbh. Afvamsdkiha-pairvan 54 : 1 1 — 17. 
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Dhaima is also identical with Yama, the God of Death, Yama 
is sometimes called Dharma-R&ja. He is the judge in the worlii 
beyond. 

Further Dharma is sometimes met with in the scriptures’ as 
the father of a particular hero, which may be another way of 
stressing the righteous character o^ the hero. Sometimes he takes 
the shape of some particular saint to test some person. Occasionally 
he takes the foremost place among the Devas, as for instance at the 
funeral ceremony of Hari4chandra ^). 

That Dharma, though in the highest sense an impersonal principle, 
is yet intrinsically personal, because it can be experienced as well 
as performed only individually, is expressed in the beautiful lines 
about the 'voice of the man within', the voice of the conscience or 
of Dharma, which we shall quote elsewhere *). 

G. DHARMA AS IMPERSONAL The meaning of Dharma as an 
PRINCIPLE. impersonal principle is very 

vast, much more so than 'law', 
as it was translated by the first translators of Sanskrit texts, 
or than 'duty' or 'sacred law' or 'religion'. All these (and more) 
translations are found even in recently published books*). The 
meaning of Dharma changed somewhat during the ages. This we 
shall consider in Part II Chapter II. 

Dharma sometimes was: 

1. Something like^he old ^ita; 

2. The morally proper, the ethical duty, virtue; 

3. Good works; 

4. Religious duty, religious virtue; 

5. The ideal; 

6. Identical with God and Absolute Truth; a universal law or 
principle; 

7. Divine Justice; 

8. A compromise between the ideal and actual conditions; 

9. Convention, a code of customs and traditions; 

10. Common law qg Law; 

11. International or rather inter-triba^(^w; 


>) Mdrkai^4eytt-P- and Mbh. Sabhd-M^an X 2 . 

») See pp. 22, 35 and 132. ^ m 

•) See Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, its bitj^jsud dispersal, p. 228. 
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12 Rules laid do^ by Brahman authorities for the glorification 
and deration of their caste at the cost of the lower castes. 
There are some distinctions of Dharma as to its subject and object : 

13. * The sociological and psychologi<^ distinction between Sva* 

dhaima (the Dharma of the individual), Van;^-dharma (the 
Dharma of a Varna or ’natural class’), J&ti-dharma (the 
Dharma of a caste), Hindu-dharma, and alscy between the 
Dharma for Aryas and that for AnSryas. 

14. The philosophical and psychological distinction between 
Pravritti-dharma and Nivritti-dharma. 

Ftirther there are some attributes of Dharma which have to 
be specially noticed: 

15. Karman. 

16. Bhakti. 

After considering these various points one by one and after 
comparing Dharma and Niti, we shall try to define Dharma with 
some concluding remarks. 

1. At times Dharma appears to be something like the old BitA* 
Rita is a word for truth, it stands for an impersonal order or law, 
and is in the Vedas the sustaining principle of the higher and of the 
lower worlds, that is to say, of the Devas and of the world. In the 
Big-veda we sometimes find the conception that the Devas are the 
performers of Bita, which has an ethical character. More often we 
find the view that the Devas are presided ove^by Bita. Bita stands 
as much for a social as for a moral order, the former standing in 
a subordinate and instrumental relation to the latter. 

As to what Bita may have meant originally, the opinions differ. 
Max Muller said that Bita, the "right”, originally seems to have 
meant "straight, direct” ^). He defines Bita as the "straight line 
which, in spite of many momentary deviations, was discovered to 
run through the whole realm of nature. We ‘call that Bita, that 
straight, direct or right line, when we apply it in a more general 
sense, the Law of Nature ; and when we apply it to the moral world, 
we try to express the same idea again by speaking of the Moral Law, 
the law on which our life is founded, the etemld Law of Right and 
Reason, or, ^ may be, '^at which makes for righteousness”, 
both withirf^ and withemV’*)- And further: " a law that 

• f . 

*) Max MfiUer, India, what cam U teach us, p. 64, 66. Notice the etymo- 
logy. Connected with Rita are the word 'rite', and also the Latin 'ordo*. 
*) See Hxbbert Lectures, new ed., pp. 243 — 2^5. 
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ttaderUes everything, a law in which we may trust, whatever be&ll, 
a law whidi speaks within us with the divine voice of c o nsdeno e , 
and tells us "this is rite", "this is right”, "this is true”, whatever 
thf statutes of our ancestors, or ever the voices of our bright gods, 
may say to the contrary” *). Rudolf Otto expresses the same 
in a different form, stressing its social aspect. He says the word 
^ta comes frcnn the root Ar, to arrange, to order, regulate (German : 
orduen) and that it really means the regulated, the ordered. And 
not so much the state of order and the process, as the principle 
behind this state and the power that holds and regulates the process. 
Rita is a binding power, constraining to order. It was to be found 
also in social life, in the life of the dan, of the tribe and of the 
family. The binding order of morals, customs, laws and maimers in 
the constitution of the social classes and of the labour-communities, 
in compacts and oaths, in marriage, in the relations of individuals, 
of dans and tribes, in public law and in private conduct, was also 
Rita, based upon Rita. It appeared in social life as the continuation, 
the consequence and reflection of the cosmic binding order *). 

Dharma is very much the same in a new form. We shall see this 
from the definition to follow and from our analysis of Dharma. 

The conception of Rita was the product of a natural age, of an 
age in which not much egoistic initiative was yet given to man, the 
Gods or the cosmic powers being considered to be leading and ruling, 
an age in which every social happening was considered the natural 
outccune of a corres^nding spiritual happening *). 

Man still was in contact with these divine worlds, as the ritualistic 
part of the Vedas shows. As soon as this contact ceased to be an 
inner one and became based upon the outer ceremonial form, as 
soon as men began to function at ceremonies no more as souls, but 
as personalities, Rita ceased to be a cosmic power and became a 
mere rite. A new conoeption was needed, a new name had to be found 
for the living experience. And the old Rita was reborn in Dharma, 
which is free from the trammels of ceremonial form, though it 
can clothe itself in any form it pleases *). 

Dr. Bhagavan Das defines Dharma as follows. Of all the defi- 

>) India, what can it teach us, p. 243. 

') R. Otto, Gottheit und Gottheiten der Arier, p. 96. 

•) Tbis was perfect in the Krlta-yuga, the 'Golden Ags of Man’, as 
the scriptures tell. See pp. 43 and 126. 

*) When the same happened to Dharma, the conception of NIti arose, 
about which below. 
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nitioiis I bave foond (and there is no subject oi arhich there are more 
divergent definitionst), it is the most enlightening. He vnrites: 
"That which htdds a thing together, makes it what it is, prevents it 
frmn breaking up and changing it into something else, its charac- 
teristic function, its peculiar property, its fundamental attribute, 
its essential nature, is its dharma, the law of its being, primarily. 
That which makes the World-process what it is, and holds all its 
parts together as One Whole, in a breakless all-binding chain of 
causes-and-effects, is the Law (or totality of laws) of Nature or 
Nature's God, dhaima in the largest sense, the world-order (cf. 
the word dharma-megha in Yoga and Buddhist philosophy). Tl^t 
scheme or code of laws which bind together human beings in the 
bonds of mutual rights-and-duties, of causes-and-consequenoes of 
actions, arising out of their temperamental characters, in relation 
to each other, and thus maintains society, is human law, Mftna- 
v a-d h a r m a. Yet again: “The code of life, based on Veda (all- 
science of the laws of Nature in all her departments), the due ob- 
servance of which leads to happiness here and hereafter, is 
dharma” ^). Briefly dharma is characteristic property, scientifically; 
duty, morally and legally; religion with all its proper implications, 
psycho-ph 3 rsically and spiritually; and righteousness and law 
generally, but Duty above all” *). This modem Hindu definition 
forms a good point of departure for our consideration of the various 
aspects of Dharma. 

2. Sometimes Dharma is ethical. Dharma as law or convention 
may have an ethical basis. But here we mean (ethical) Dharma 
which has no pretentions of being law or convention. For examples 
we have to look into the more religious scriptures, the Epics and 
PurSijas, e.g. : “Harmlessness, truthfulness, absence of the tendency 
to steal, to be free from the passions of desire, anger and covetous- 
ness, activity in the direction of what is agreeable andgood to beings, 
form the course of Dharma common to all Vardas” *)k And even 
Manu, the foremost authority on law, defines the 'tenfold Dharma' *) 
as: "Contentment, forgiveness, self-control, abstention from un- 


*) Vaii$thika~a6tra. 

*) Bhagavan Das, The Science of Social Organisation, 2&d ed. Vol. I, 
pp. 49—60. 

•) Bhag.-P, XI ; J 7 ; 21. 

*) Ten often being a symbol of perfection. 
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righteoudy appropriating anything, (obedience to the rules of) 
purification, coercion of the organs, wisdom, knowledge (of the 
supreme Soul), truthfulness, and abstention from anger, (form) 
the tenfold Dharma" ^). 

The definition of Dharma given by Mr. Venkateswara in the 
first volume of his Indian Culture through the Ages seems to cover 
this. He defines Dharma as the discharge of one's duty as rationally 
conceived as an aspect of social ethics. *) 

3. Sometimes Dharma is taken in the sense of good works 
or merit (P u 9 y a), as for instance in the verse: "The only friend 
who follows men even after death is Dharma; for everyrthing else 
is lost at the same time when the body perishes” ■). 

4. Sometimes, apart from being law, convention or an ideal, 
Dharma may be a religious duty. Sri-Krish^a says in the Bhfiga- 
vata: "Whatever promotes devotion to Me is Dharma....”*); 
And the same Pur^^a mentions :'Tndeed, there is no Dharma higher 
than that by which devotion to Sri-Krishi^a arises, a devotion in- 
duced by no motive (desire) and unobstructed in its .course, a 
devotion by which the soul becomes pacified” ®). 

5. Sometimes Dharma (also in the Dharma-^&stras) is the 
Ideal, as rendered by the Sages. For instance the conception of the 
existence of four classes or castes was in later times merely an ideal. 

Another examine is furnished by verses of this kind; "On account 
of his pre-eminence, .... on account of his particular sanctification, 
the Br&hmana is the Lord of (all) the Varnas.” •) Or: "The Supreme 
Lord who dwells in the heart of all creatures, who as the Absolute 
Ruler and beloved of Brahmans is highly pleased with the worship 
of Brahmans ; therefore let the race of Brahmans be worshipped with 
sincere and full heart by those that are properly trained and devoted 
to righteous duties, pleasing to Him. By the constant association 
and worship of that race a man soon attains the highest state of 
happiness (liberation from Illusion). . . .” etc. '*) 


•) Manu VI : 92. 

*) For the ‘voice’ of conscience see pp. 24, 35 and 132. 
•) Manu VIII : 17. 

•) Bhdg.-P. XI : jp : 27. 

•) Bhig.-P. 1:2:6. 

*) Manu X ; 3. 

») Bhag.-P. IV : 2X : 39—40. 
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It is clear that Brahmans in these verses wish to be and are 
pictured as gods on earth. It is interesting to compare these verses 
with such as will follow under 12. 

6. Sometimes Dharma is seen as identical with God, or the 
Absolute, that is to say with Sil-KrishtjA from His lowest aspect 
as personal God to His highest aspect as Absolute Truth. We 
mentioned this already when we considered Dharma as a pisr- 
sonality ^). 

As Mr. Subba Rao writes in his introductory to his translation of 
the Bh&gavata-PurS^a: “The subject of the whole work is Sil- 
Kfish^a, called Dharma, i.e. the support of pure righteousness, 
not an abstract idea, but a concrete reality, whether presented in 
a definite and seemingly finite form to the limited vision of J ! v a s 
(indiv. souls) or understood as the omnipotent, absoliite. Supreme 
Being." *) Here we find one aspect of that which was seen to be the 
essential nature and first principle under heading one. Under the 
following heading we shall discover another aspect. 

The Artha-Sistra states: “Dharma is eternal truth holding its 
sway over the world.” *) 

7. Sometimes Dharma is considered to be Divine Justice, 
the (divine) law of cause and effect which will tend to equilibrium, 
and which will bring in due time the fruits of the karmans or actions. 
This we may gather from a sentence in Manu, which had to be ad- 
dressed by the assessors to a judge who acted against the la^ 
“Dharma, being violated, destroys; ^Dharma, being preserve^ 
preserves: therefore Dharma must njjg be Violated, lest violated 
Dharma destroys us (another reading {mts *you’ instead of *us’)." *) 
Human justice is based on the intuitive recognition of this Divine 
Justice, or of the Law of moral cause and effect and the Law of 
Karman. The mistake is that man often thinks that he can take it 
in hand. It is beyond human power. 

“Dharma is the ruler of the ruler, namely, Justice. Hence 

nothing is superior to justice Therefore the weaker seeks (to over- 


‘) Compare also GUd IV : 7. 
•) See Bhdg.-P. I ; i : 2. 

•) Artka-idstra III : r. 

*) Manu VIII : 15. 
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come) the stronger by justice, as by a king. This justice is truth." 

8. Often Dharma pictures the conventional or legal compromisa 
between the ideal and actual conditions at the time when the 
particular Dhanna-4Sstra containing this Dharma came into 
existence. Examples we find for instance in the numerous efforts 
in the Dharma-^stras to explain the origin, and the duties of the 
different ’mixed' castes (j £ 1 i s) in spite of the ideal of four Vardas, 
aiKdeal at least in later times. We shall revert to this at length in 
Ch. II and in Part II Chs. II and VII. 

9. Quite often Dharma is convention. Tbis applies to those por- 
tions in the SSstras which, according to their nature, are not legally 
enforced codes of customs and traditions. We need not give 
examples. 

10. Much of what we find in the Dharma-iSstras was law 
which may be compared to English Common Law, and has been 
accepted as law in the complicated modem system of British-India. 
Manu is still “the foundation of the queer medley of inconsistent 
systems of jurisprudence administered in the Privy Council and the 
High Courts of India, under the name of Hindu Law." *) 

The S&stras provided for the making of new law; “If it be asked 
how it ^ould be with respect to (points) of) law which have not 
been (specially) mentioned, (the answer is), “that which Brahmans 
who are Sisht^s propound, shall doubtlessly have legal 
force." *) Those Brahmans must be considered as Sishtas who, in 
accordance with Dharma *), have studied the Veda together with 
its appendages*), and are able to adduce proofs perceptable by 
the senses from the revealed texts. *) Whatever an assembly, 
consisting either of at least ten, or of at least three persons who 
follow their prescribed occupations, declares to be law, the legal 
(force of) that one must not dispute." Next follows a description of 

*) Brikttddra^yaka-Up, I : 4 : 26; quoted from J. Muir, Original 
Sanskril Texts, Vol. I p. 26. 

*) As mentioned before Yama is also called Dharma-Haja. 

*) Oxford History of India, p. 42. 

•) Manu XII : 108. 

*) I.e. while observing the rules of studentship. 

*) Veda* means the revealed Dharma, the interpretation of the 
conception appendages is doubtful. 

*) Variously interpreted by the old commentators, see G. Btthler, 
The Laws of Manu, p. 509. 
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the assembly.*) The Brahmans propounded the law, and the 
King, or the committee of rulers had to execute. *) 

Dharma is considered to be the fundamental principle of the 
jurisdiction: "Dharma, evidence, custom (Charitra, to be 
found in the tradition, S a h g r a h a), and edicts of kings are the 
four legs of law. Of these four in order, the later is superior to the 
one previously named." *) However "whenever there is disagreement 
between custom and Dharma or between evidence and Dham^ 
then the matter shall be settled in accordance with Dharma."^ 
But a clever reservation was made against possible imperfections 
of revealed Dharma: "Whenever SSstra is in conflict with rational 
law (Dharmanyfiya, king’s law), then reason shall be held 
authoritative; for there the original text (on which the Dharma 
•has been based) is not available." *) 

The letter of the law was recognized as dangerous : "Chhala- 
dharma is misinterpretation of the text and an attempt thereby 
to follow the letter of the rule." *) And in one of the Dharma-^tras 
we read: "If there is a conflict between two legal points, equity 
should supersede law. The rule is that a Religious Code is superior 
to a Legal Code." 

Law was constantly changing and adapting itself in India, until 
English law arrested this process. Institutions once found to exist, 
or perhaps only found by books to have existed, the facts having 
been long since reformed, became thus stereotyped. Sir Alfred C. 
Lyall gives a notable exemple of this in the history of the Brahmo 
Samaj. The Brahmos disapproved of the common Hindu marriage 
ceremonies, but for a long time it was not safe for them to disregard 
them ; because any omission of the customary rites might invalidate 
their marriage in an English court of law. *) 

The question of equality of rights we shall discuss in Part II 
Chapter VI D. 

11. We have noticed already the universal aspect of Dharma. 
M S n a V a-d h a r m a is the Dharma gf the human race. *) 


>) Manu XII : 108—111. 

•) Vasishfha I; Vishw HI : 2; Ap. II : V : jo : 13; Manu VII : 35, 
144—5. 

•) Artka-ULstra III : x. See also p. 35. 

«) Bkag.-P. VII : IS : 13. 

*) A. C. Lyall, AsitUie Studies, Vol. I pp. 6—9. 

*) See S. ^Ketkar, An Essay on Hinduism, pp. 29, 11 — 13. 
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Sanfttana-dharma is Eternal (or universal) Dharma. As 
a consequence of the conception of the univwsality of Dharma rules 
of International law came into being. Of course they were as yet 
intertribal and not international in the modem sense. We shall 
deal with various points regarding this in Part II Chapter I, and 
only want to mention here as an instance the rules of war. Manu 
enjoins “When he (the king) fights with his foes in battle, let him 
qpt strike with weapons concealed (in wood) nor with such as are 
barbed, poisoned, or the points of which are blazing with fire. Let 
him not strike one who (in flight) has climbed on an eminence, nor 
an eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hands (in supplic- 
ation), nor one who flees with flying hair, nor one who sits down, nor 
one who says "I am thine.” Nor one who sleeps, nor one who has 
lost his coat of mail, nor one who is naked, nor one who is disarmed, ■ 
nor one who looks on without taking part in the fight, nor one who 
is fighting with another foe, nor one whose weapons are broken, 
nor one afflicted with sorrow, nor one who has been grievously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flight, 
but in all these cases let him remember the duty of honourable 
warriors.” ^) And Gautama says that of course captives may not 
be killed, neither messengers or musicians, and the king who kills 
an antagonist, whose horse or charioteer has been ^ot dead, com- 
mits sin. *) These rules of chivalry, which seem to have been no mere 
idealistic dreams, but have probably been followed to a large extent, 
compare favourably with modern warfare, which by its very nature 
has outgrown all possibility of adapting itself to rules of personal 
combat. And, as we shall see later, war was a matter of the warrior 
caste almost exclusively, in those ancient days, and it could happen 
that in one place there was a battle, and that in the distance 
husbandmen were tilling their fields or gathering their crops quite 
peacefully, not directly concerned about the outcome of the 
battle*). The above mentioned rules of chivalry were broken in 
many stories in the Epics. In this they show their relationship 
to the rules of modernTntemational law. 

12. Sometimes rules of Dharma were invented by categories 


■) Manu VII ; 90 — 93; see also YSj%. I ; 326; Baitdkiyana I : 10, 
11, 18; Gautama X ; 18; MBh. SSnti-parvan 65 : 10, 95 : 12—13. 

') Gautama X : 18. 

•) See p. 146. 
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of Br ahmans for the glorification and elevation of their caste at 
the cost of the lower castes in order to spiritually dominate them 
more efficiently. Especially the Par£tora-saiphitfi is full of this; 

“The blessing of a Br&hmana ranks equal with the merit of all 
pieties combined." "Whatever a Brihma^a enjoins is Dharma. 
He who disobeys the dictates of a Br£hmana should be regarded 
as a Br£hmana-killer." *) "A BrShmapa shall not be made to pay 
taxes." "The three castes shall remain under a BrShmapa's cop- 
trol.” ’) "Br^manas are the locomotive sanctuaries, solitary and 
givers of all boon. Verily the sins of the polluted are washed away 
by the waters of Brahmanic words. The word of a Br&hmapa is 
the word of a God. A Br&hmana is a moving pantheon, his words 
can never be falsified." *) “The Br^mapas are visible deities. The 
Brihmapas uphold the world. By the favour of the Br&hmapas, 
Devatts (superhuman beings or gods) reside in the celestial re- 
gion." “) This last sentence is the culmination of priestly arrogance. 

They invented moreover terrible punishments at times to enforce 
their position, punishments of hell and evil reincarnations, and 
bodily and social punishments, not even to mention the lesser 
penances. 

But some scriptures neatly put side by side descriptions of the 
Brahman as he ought to be and of the Brahman as he sometimes 
really was. *) And Manu, being well aware of actual conditions, for 
the protection of Dharma says things like this: "Even if thousands 
of Brahmans, who have not fulfilled their sacred duties, are un- 
acquainted with the Veda (the revelation), and subsist only by the 
name of their caste, meet, they cannot form an assembly (for 
settling Dharma)." *) 

13. There are some distinctions of Dharma as to its subject. 

A. Sva -dharma is the Dharma of the individual, which is 
manifesting itself under the limitations of his former life or lives, 
of his previous actions (k a r m a n), hampering his present un- 
foldment, and which is the inmost law of his being pointing to his 


Pardiara VI : 51. 

•) Pardiara VI : 57. 

*) Vasishtha I. 

*) Pardiara VI : 60 — 61. 

•) Vishnu XIX : 20—23. 

•) SaUtha XIII ; 1—6. 

') Manu XII : 114; also Vasishtha III. 
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partictilar line of evolution as an individual member of a group. 
The Sva-dharma determines the Var^a according to the principle: 
"according to the social behaviour of a man his Vanja is manifest". 

It originally determined the class in India, but vith the degeneration 
of the caste system, the caste began to fix the Sva-dharma, which 
became subsidiary. In Part II we shall revert to this at great length, 
as also to 

B. Van(^-dharma, the Dharma of the Vardas. 

G. JSti-dharma is the Dharma of a J3.ti or caste. 

D. The distinction between the Dharma for Aryas and the 
Dharma for Anftryaa is a sub-variety of either Var^a-dharma or 
J&ti-dharma, according to circumstances. *) 

In modem Hinduism some more distinctions have arisen which 
are worth mentioning. 

E. The Dharma of a particular social group manifests under 
the limitations of the karman of that group, hampering the present 
full unfoldment. It is the inmost law of the group, pointing to its 
particular line of evolution by performance of its group-duties as 
a member of the whole family of groups in society. 

F. The Dharma of a nation or of a state. For instance the 
Dharma of a nation at some particular time is the fitting expression 
of the inner life of that nation in its social forms and in its behaviour 
towards other nations. If a nation expresses itself in a way inferior 
to its ability, this means that it is doing badly according to its 
own standard, and if it persists in its expression it lowers its standard 
in the scale of standards. 

Hinduism recognizes no universal ethical standard. The standard 
varies according to the degree of development of the individual or 
of the group. It varies even according to the stages of life of the 
individual (as systematized in the Airama system) ■) or of the group. 
In subsequent Chapters we shall revert to this at length. 

14 . There is also a distinction of Dharma as to its end. There is 
a philosophical distinction between Praviitti and Nlvjitti -dharma. 
Pravptti-dharma is Dharma which leads man to the pursuit of selfish 
worldly aims, and consequently to deeper bondage and ignorance. 
It may be called 'invoiutionary Dharma’. 


*) See p. 59. See also "whoever upholds his own duty" on p. 128. 
•) See Ch. II C. 

*) See Ch. II F. 
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Nivptti-dharma is unselfishly performed work for the good of the 
whole. It is performed without the desire for consequences. It 
may be called ‘evolutionary Dharma' *) 

The aim of both is pleasure or joy, but of the former it is egoistic 
pleasure, of the latter it is pleasure in the harmonious working and 
interworking of the individuals and groups of society. It is experien- 
ced by identification with it after the realization of the underlying 
unity. 

Manu defines them as follows: "The acts prescribed by the Veda 
are of two kinds, such as procure an increase of happiness and 
cause a continuation (of mundane existence, prav^itta), and such as 
ensure supreme bliss and cause a cessation (of mimdane existence, 
niv]itta). Acts which secure (the fulfilment of) wishes in this world 
or in the next *) are called pravritta (such as cause a continuation 
of mundane existence); but acts performed without any desire 
(for a reward), preceded by the acquisition of true knowledge, are 
declared to be nivritta (such as cause [eventually] the cessation of 
mundane existence).” ’) The definitions as given above represent 
conceptions of modem Hinduism. 

In connection with this it is logical that it is the Dharma of the 
performers of Nivritti-dharma to know the nature of Dharma; from 
the others it has to be kept secret, since they will never understand 
it clearly. Manu says: "The knowledge of the Dharma is prescribed 
for those who are not given to the acquisition of wealth and to the 
gratification of their desires; to those who seek the knowledge of 
Dharma the supreme authority is the revelation (S r u t i).” •) 
We shall come back to this later. 

We have seen that Dharma may mean a great many things, and 
it will be clear why I do not attempt to translate the word. 

Some Hindu scriptures enumerate in one breath a number of 
the forms of Dharma as described above. For instance in the follow- 
ing verses we can recognise several: "Bhishma who knew the truth, 
described (discoursed upon) them (the various courses of Dharma), 
O sage, as contained in the several Akhyanas and ItihSsas ; described 
the Dharmas which are laid down according to the nature of men, 

*) Sat, Being, is differentiated into Pravritti, Nivptti and Mukti 
{liberation from Illusion). 

') That means also works performed with a view to attain heaven are 
included I 

•) Mamu XII ; 88—69. 

*) Manu II : 13. 
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their Var^a and Airama or stage of life; the twofold Dharmas, 
Prav]itti and Nivfitti, laid down with reference to the conditions of 
renunciation or attachment; the Dharmas or duties of charitable 
gifts, those inposed upon Kings, those leading to salvation, those 
laid down for women, and those that delight the Lord, and in general 
he described Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha, and their ac- 
cessory means, — he described all these distinctly, without con- 
fusion, both briefly and in detail.” >) 

15. Another conception, related to Dharma, which has — like 
Dharma — reached the West in a one-sided way, is Karman. 
Karman means actmn primarily, secondarily it consists of the fruits 
of actions inseparably connected with their source of action, viz. 
the person, and bound to return to that source in due time to re- 
establish the equilibrium broken by that action. We recognize the 
same principle of divine justice or Law of Equilibrium mentioned 
in 7. In the present treatise we cannot go deeper into this or into 
the doctrine of reincarnation, which forms really a part of the 
doctrine of Karman, or rather is its logical outcome. *) 

Dharma is Karman, but much more than that, for it is not only 
the tendency due to past and present work, but also the divine 
tendency hidden in the inmost being of man, to unfold in the future 
Dharma is the law of his unfoldment, the divine inner potentiality 
If Karman implies law and bondage, Dharma holds the element of 
Divine Grace and the principle of freedom. Karman is a law of 
cause and effect, Dharma is largely ethical and religious. 

16. Sometimes we find that the added element which makes 
from Karman, Dharma. is Bhaktl, Love. Some scriptures state 
that Dharma without love will be mere labour. ’) So Bhakti is 
here stated as an attribute of Dharma. 

Bhakti is love to God, to the Guru, to the Brahmans, perhaps 
to the king. But primarily to God. In Hindu philosophy stress is 
laid on Love without more. Love to God is put before all. Love of 
humanity is a natural outcome of it, and does not occupy the fore- 
most place in the minds of the people. Only if Bhakti is stated as 
an attribute of Dharma it implies love of humanity, brotherhood. 
To allow ourselves a diversion in the spirit of modem Hindu thought, 


») Bhag.-p. 1 : 9 : 26—28. 
') See also p. 45. 

•) BkSg.-P. I : a : 14. 
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we might say that love to God, that is love experienced religiously, 
to Life, that is love experienced mystically, to the neighbour, that 
is love experienced socially, and the love that returns from God as 
Divine Grace, from Life as the gift of joy in living and moving, 
from the neighbour as an act of brotherhood, is of one nature. 

The doctrine of Bhakti gives as highest stage of Bhakti the mer- 
ging of the triad of love, lover and beloved into one. And SSndilya 
defines perfect Bhakti as the unbroken feeling of the Universal 
Self in one’s own self. ’) 

All ‘lower’ manifestations of love (love for a form, that is to say, 
not for the One behind the many and in the whole, but for a part) 
are only stages on the way to the highest love. Fellow-feeling, 
the consciousness of kind, brotherhood, the horizontal view of 
humanity, all of which conceptions we shall discuss in Part II, 
are all aspects of the natuie of love. In social conduct the essential 
ethical factor is not the "this is right and that is wrong”, but the 
degree of sociality. As we shall see in Part II Ch. VI, the vertical 
composition of society and the horizontal composition of humanity 
must be clearly distinguished. Sociality concerns both, love in 
each of its aspects, brotherhood, comradeship, good fellowship, etc., 
is only connected with the latter. 

Dharma without love will be mere labour. *) — I think in these 
days many people are ‘merely labouring’. 

Our analysis of Dharma having come to an end, we cannot 
conclude without a few words whout Niti. It is impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line between Niti and Dharma. They were not thought 
to be opposed, but were taken as complementary, and also had much 
in common. Dharma was based upon the Revelation, Niti derived 
its authority from its innate worth and was less imperative in 
its tone. In later Sanskrit literature and in the various vernacular 
literatures Dharma has received the meaning of ‘religion’, and Niti 
that of ‘morality’. *) Dr. K'etkar writes that the influence of the 
writers on Niti must have been a great check on too extravagant 
claims of Dharma. *) 

‘Dharma’ is very ancient. It is found in the Rig-veda. *) 

') NUrada-sutra 18. 

■) S. Subba Rao, Srimad Bhagavatam, Vol I p. 7 . 

*) S. V. Ketkai, The History of Caste, Vol. I p. 128. 

*) Early Niti teachings are found in the MBh. Sabhd-parvan 17. 

•) Eg. Rig-veda X: 90: 15. 
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From the above enquiry it is dear that Dharma, as we stated at 
the beginning of this Chapter, is the underlying motive prindple in 
the social evolution of humanity towards the manifestation and 
demonstration of the soul, or in other words, of the basic oneness 
of mankind. 

Dharma is realized spontaneously and in a new light by the 
individual at each step in his evolution, and it points the way to 
the next step. At each further step it shows itself more divested 
from personal factors in the sense of separative (egoistic) endeavour, 
and yet manifests more intimately and actively through personal 
factors as individual specialization for the common good. In other 
words, it tends to manifest the mystico-social unity through 
the individual in his limitations of time and space (Karman). To 
this process we shall recur in Part II in full detail. 

Dharma is seen bij men according to the different stages of their 
development, or to the colour of their character, which is related 
to the special field they are working in, and the special psychological 
angle from which they are wont to look at it. The religious man will 
see Dharma as the divine law of God, the ethical person will see 
it as the inner principle that affords standards of good and evil, 
the lawyer will see it as law, as a plan of protection of right and 
security, the psychologist will stress tradition, common law and the 
social mind, the philosopher will see in it the consciousness of kind 
or the consciousness of unity, by its nature impelling man in the 
long run to manifest ‘kindness’ or unity, the idealist will see it as 
the ideal, the realist as the law behind the existent show of life, the 
practical mystic will see in it the force impelling to brotherhood, 
building the community and bringing about harmony in unity. 

But in truth it is the principle at the bottom of and contained 
in all these manifestations, and underlying all these conceptions. 

To speak in terms of Indian Philosophy: Man in truth or in es> 
sence is perfect, but as we see him in form-life by means of the senses 
and the mind dependent upon the senses, and as he manifests 
himself ‘most imperfectly’ in the mirage show of life (MSyS.) 
that the senses and the mind dependent upon the senses become 
aware of and build up, how can one expect clarity and exactness I 
Only direct realization, the high^ ‘vision’, may reveal truth and 
bring about inner clarity. In the MSh&bharata we find: "The holy 
men of old had an intuitive perception of all Dharmas.” 

*) MBk, Vana-parvan 163 : 63 . 
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To continue this line of thought; Dhaima in truth is 'perfect*, 
but as it manifests in the mirage show of life (the materi^ world, 
the emotional world and the moital world) of which the senses and 
the mind of man are aware, it takes shape in imperfect forms, and 
man may become aware of it only according to his limitations in 
time and space (of Karman). Individual man becomes aware of 
Dharma according to the degree of alignment of his true Self to the 
outer world and to his personality, or in other words according to 
his stage of development as a social-m3rstical member of the whole, 
as a human being in society and as a spark of life in the cosmos. 

Like anything else people have tried to misuse the name of this 
basic principle for egoistic ends. No greater sins have been committed 
in history than those in the name of virtue, no greater cruelties than 
those of religious enthusiasm turned to extremes of fanaticism, no 
greater injustices than those in the name of justice. 

In accordance with the nature of Dharma as we have shown 
ft to have been conceived by the ancient seers, it has not only to be 
grasped mentally, but it has to be realized in its pristine natural 
singleness. This is the prime requisite. Next its aspects have to be 
mentally analysed and clearly distinguished. The Hindu doctrine is 
that all the time man has to open up all his inner faculties in order 
to be instrumental to Dharma. To the extent he is not able to 
realize Dharma intuitively, he has to perform the Dharma of his 
class, his family and profession, as ordained by Karman. If he has 
not yet any subjective realization, he must follow duty and work in 
society, as laid down in the scale by people wiser than himself, as 
a child follows a particular school and not any other, because his 
parents thus deem the most advisable. If later he gets the subjective 
realization, it may overrule the decisions and opinions of the others, 
and change the course of his life. 

It is clear that Dharma implies action and can never mean a flight 
from work. But here we must remember that there are many kinds 
of action, ranging between physical labour and the emotional, 
mental and spiritual work of a hermit or sannySsin. The hermit, 
though living apart from his fellowmen, may, according to Hindu 
doctrine, influence the thoughtworld of man and the general spiri- 
tual standard of the time. If he does, he performs his Dharma, if he 
does not, he is a useless unit of society and as lazy as the laboura: 
who lies down to sleep beside his work. 

A change of work — according to the theory of Dharma — may 
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either be a flight from work (non-social and thus against individual 
development) or — as we mentioned above — due to a flash of 
direct realization of personal Dharma. 

How does man become aware of Dharma? To say it again in 
another way: Not from books of law and ethics, nor from sacred 
scriptures, nor by means of scientific theories. Nor does the enlight- 
ened person act because public opinion or a special group of people 
expect it from him. But he becomes aware of an urge within him- 
self, and, because it demands satisfaction, he follows, he obeys. The 
religious man will call it listening to the voice of God and obeying 
it. The ethical man will call it doing his duty and obeying his 
conscience. The practical sociologist will call it following his calling. 
The philosopher will call it doing the logical next step. The mystic 
will call it obeying the need of his heart. The types, like all psycholo- 
gical types, will of course overlap. To all types of men ‘it’ speaks 
in some way or another and for ^ of them 'if takes of course the 
‘right’ form for them. They all are right, as they all know. But as 
a rule few people are aware that the others are also right. If I may 
be allowed here to express a personal hope I should like to say 
that it is to be hoped that the tendency which is so prevalent in 
Western society of laying down the law for others, judging others 
according to one’s own standard, and of attaching more weight to 
public opinion than to individual freedom, may gradually be modi- 
fied and mitigated by greater aptitude of understanding of each 
other's special work and place in society, as organs with their 
special functions in the organic whole — as expressed by the theory 
of Dharma and Var^a. We shall recur to this at length in Part II. 
It is most desirable in our days that the students of the different 
sciences, the religious people of the different sects, the philosophers 
of the different schools, the psychologists and many more types of 
workers will once more realize their common basis and will be 
once more connected by threads of understanding and appreciation. 
The sociologist — among others — has here an important task as 
mediator. The sociologist must, in order to efficiently perform his 
work, be on the one hand a seer of unity and oneness, a mystic 
(which much-feared word, perhaps on account of the word- 
associations with ‘mystery’ and with ‘misty’, might be translated 
with caution as 'direct beholder of unity') and on the other hand 
a practical applier. If he is a true mystic, not one of the sloppy type, 
he cannot but be also a true practical applier. I only make the 
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distinction because the notion of some is that a mystic is a vague 
and impractical dreamer, and that of others that a practical man 
cannot be a mystic. 

If for anybody, these two requisites count for the sociologist. 
His Dharma is to form a connecting link between different people 
and groups of heterogeneous make-up, to be an educator of public 
belief and of public opinion and to be an invoker of socializing 
tendencies from the social unconscious. 

In a way of course it is the Dharma of all people high up in the 
scale of social development, and wc are watching to-day many of 
the leader*; of science, philosophy, religion and literature doing 
exactly this work, in the lecture hall, on the platform, in the pulpit 
and in their writings. Yet their work is coloured by their special 
branch of work, and it is the task of the sociologist to unify, 
synthesize and adjust their achievements, criticizing them from a 
sound scientific standpoint. The modem social-psychologist has 
taken largely the place of the prophet and mystic of ancient times, 
because the needs of the present day require it. But I believe that 
fundamentally his task is exactly the same. 

I have stated my personal views, because they seem to me to be 
part and parcel of a renewed realization of the primeval norm, 
Dharma or however we may call it, a rebirth which we are at the 
present time watching in course of development. In various 
Chapters of Part II I shall come back to this. 


D. DHARMA AND THE END(S) Because social life is largely the 
OF LIFE. visible outcome of thought, 

religious belief and experience, 
and realization of truth, it is necessary here to describe the aims 
of life in the world, and the end of life as a whole (or better: as a 
co-ordinated unit) as pictured by the ancient Hindu philosophers. 
What is more important than studying motive powers in society, 
and so to understand the causes of actions. 

The scriptures propound a fourfold end: Artha, KSma, 
Dharma and Moksha. They are psychological tendencies 
which have to be purified and perfected, or mother words : socialized. 
Artha is the trend to (perfection of) wealth and material wellbeing, 
it is and has to be manifested as subsidiary and subservient to the 
second: KSma which is the trend to (perfection of) feeling and 
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desire, of sensuous and sensual experience ^), this is and has to 
be manifested as subsidiary and subservient to Dhanna, the trend 
to mental (incl. moral) perfection. All are subsidiary and subser- 
vient to Moksha, spiritual liberation. *) • 

Saying it in Christian terms, we might perhaps call Moksha 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and Dharma, in its highest aspect naturally 
(ruling Artha and Kama), the Kingdom of Heaven on for which 

few are chosen, since most see Dharma only in its lower aspects. 

Others will hold that also Moksha or Mukti (the state 
when all ignorance with its bondages is destroyed, and truth 
shines unveiled) may represent a life on earth. It is then merely a 
difference of terminology. 

In the different periods of Indian history Dharma, and not 
Moksha, came on the whole foremost as ideal and was considered 
as supreme. *) 

In this place only the relation of the four ends is of importance. 
Of course Artha and Kfima are subsidiary. Manu says; "Let him 
avoid (the acquisition of) wealth and (the gratification of his) 
desires, if they are opposed to Dharma, and avoid also those acts of 
Dharma which are opposed to and hurt the feelings of the general 
public, and lead not to joy, even in the future." •) And Dharma 
is the means of attaining Moksha, only by performing one’s work 
does one attain spiritual insight and liberation, not by running 
away from it. The Bhagavad-g^t& proclaims this again and again 
and the BhSlgavata states; "He who has his mind and intellect 
cleansed by the performance of his own Dharma and has fully 
realized My nature, attains knowledge and wisdom and in a short 
time reaches Me. This is the righteous course of conduct of those 
that are in the pale of the Var^a and A^ama system; And that 
course united to devotion to Me becomes the best means of at- 
taining Moksha." *) 

It is interesting that — like there are four Vardas and four 
A^ramas — so there are four ends of life. Must we put them side 
by side with the four stages, pictured in the Var^a system and in 

>) “The end of Kftma is not the gratification of the senses, but the 
benefit of K&ma is only to that extent to which it contributes to the 
support of life." {BhOg.-P, I : a : 10). (In re Artha: BMg~P. I: a: 9). 

') See also p. 73. 

«) See Part II. Ch. II B and Ch. VI C. 

*) Manu IV ; 176. 

•) Bkag.-P. XI : z8 : 46—47. 
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the ASratna S}r5tem7 If we do, it is very interesting to watch the 
result. I have not found a single instance in literature where this ana- 
logy was tried, but probably it was originally imp liedin the system. 

^^en arranging them thus, we get, beginning 'at the bottom’ ; 

1 . The S Q d r a-v a r 9 a, labourers — A r t h a, wealth — 1st 
Airama, of the Brahmach&rins, learners and students. 

2 . The y a i S y a-v a r 1;^ a, merchants, etc. — K S m a, desire 
— 2nd A^rama, o^ Gfihasthas, householders. 

3. The K s h a t r i y a-v a a, the kings, nobles, and military 
men — Dharma — 3rd Akama, of V&naprasthas, who 
spend their time with sacrifices. 

4. The B r £ h m a n a-v a r 9 a, priests — Moksha, li- 
beration — 4th Aiirama, of SannySLsins, those who have 
renounced all. The analogy should of course not be carried too far. 

Only in the last case it is absolutely clear, and do the stages cor- 
respond. In 1 and 2 they correspond pretty well. In 3 it is less 
clear, though even here there is a remarkable correspondence, the 
military man sacrifices his life in the world, the nobleman sacrifices 
socially, the VSnaprastha sacrifices spiritually. Of course we do not 
want to prove that the three lines — of Var^a, ends of life, and 
A^rama — do or ought to corre^ond exactly. All we want to show 
is that we find a similar and analogous fouriold division of grades 
in the life of mankind as a whole, in the life of individual man, and 
in the end(s) of life. And also in historical sequence, as pictured by 
the composers of the PurS^as, where they mention the sequence of 
four Ages in their chronology: i. the Satya-3ruga or" Golden Age” 
in which Dharma goes, symbolically speaking, on four feet ; 2. The 
Treta-yuga, in which Dharma goes on three feet; 3. TheDw&para- 
yuga (2 feet); 4. The Kali-yuga or "Age of Discord", in which 
Dharma goes only on one foot. For our analogy the order has to 
be reversed. At present we are in the Kali-3niga, the most materia- 
listic of the Ages. 

We can extend the analogy a little and compare the four stages 
and the four ends of life with the fourfold man of Indian philosophy : 
I. The body (s3rmbol: earth), 2. The body of feelings and emotions 
(westernized under the name: astral body; symbol: water), and 
3. The mind (symbol: fire), all three to be co-ordinated under 4. the 
soul or true man. 


*) See pp. 79 — 82. 
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The lower three, Artha, KSma and Dharma are sometimes 
called the spheres of the three Gu^as*), here we have another 
analogy, which lies too far in the metaphysical field to concern us 
here, like also the four Yoga paths. 

A further very interesting analogy is the old doctrine of the 
temperaments or psychological types of Galenus: (taking the words 
in their original meanings, and not in the popular) 1 . Melancholici, 
2. Phlegmatic!, 3. Sanguinici and 4. Cholerici, based on the ancient 
doctrine of the four elements: 1. earth, 2. water, 3. fire and 4. air. 

Popularly Artha and K£ma are not seen in their perfected form, 
but in their imperfect manifestations, and represent respectively 
greed and lust ; like Dharma may be popularly merely a rule of law 
or convention, perhaps far from 'right’. *) 

What is attained through the pursuit of this fourfold end? 
It is happiness, which can be expressed again in a scale of four 
degrees, well-known to all: health and wealth — pleasure — 
happiness or joy — bliss. 

But the sages who compiled the old scriptures saw everything in 
its due relation and proper light ®). Systematization and clarity 
were their ideals. The end of life was not a heaven of delight! 
"The chief end of life here is not the attainment of heaven popularly 
known to be the result of pious duties, but it is the desire to enquire 
into Truth.” *) To be short, it was a matter of consciousness, here 
and now. 

Since Dharma is for our purpose the most interesting and the 
main end of life, we shall now consider it with greater attention. 

The performing of Dharma is the cause of happiness. *) The 
performing of Dharma means the performing of the individual 
duties of class and ASrama, as realised by personal experience 
in the more developed stages. It brings as fruit happiness in one or 
more of its forms, (according to the alignment 'of the other ends to 
Dharma): health and wealth, pleasure, happiness, and bliss. The 

>) BUg.-P. I ; S ; 27. 

■) See Manu IV : 176, quoted above. 

•) “To act solely from a desire for rewards is not laudable, yet an 
exemption from that desire is not (to be found) in this world ; for on that 
desire is (even) grounded the study of the Veda and the performance 
of the actions, prescribed by the Veda." (Manu II : 2). 

‘) Bhdg.-P. 1 . 2 : 10. 

•) In popular mythology this is symbolized in that the three sons of 
Dharma are 6ama, KS.ma and Harsha, Tranquillity, Love and Joy 
{MBh, Adi-parvan 66 : 30). 
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ancient Hindus never racked their brains about 'the greatest good 
of the greatest number’, or about the question whether the 
happiness of the state or the happiness of the individual comes 
foremost. They mentioned simply: happiness. Probably because 
they saw that in truth the individual can be only perfectly happy 
(in all its four grades and aspects) in a happy society, and that society 
as a whole can only be perfectly 'happy' if its individual members 
are, like man's body can only be in perfect health if all members 
and organs are well functioning and healthy (which is in truth the 
same) . It is like the question : which came first : the hen or the egg ? 

Dharma, even if perfectly performed, becomes fruitless and 
worthless if considered subservient to wordly objects: "He shall 
not fulfil his sacred duties merely in order to acquire the worldly 
objects (as fame, gain and honour). For when they ought to bring 
rewards (duties thus fulfilled) become fruitless.” *) 

To the school of the Mimansists Dharma is whatever act i'i in- 
strumental to the attainment of the highest Bliss. Consideiing 
what we wrote above, this is the logical conclusion. Also the 'throe 
lower degrees’ of happiness are imperfect manifestations of Bliss, 
which is perfect. Or, from another angle: the 'three lower aspects’ 
of happiness are reflections of Bliss. 

Bliss is not the aim (heaven forbid I), but it is the goal, and the 
stages of life are the steps to this goal. •) 

The definition of Dharma by Swami Vivekananda, the great 
monk, looks to me one-sided. He mixes up in this definition 
happiness as goal and as end. He says : "Dharma is that which makes 
man seek for happiness in this world or the next. Dharma is 
established on work; Dharma is impelling man day and night to 
run after, and work for happiness.” ^ But means and end is Dharma, 
goal is Mukti. 

The religious wd^ of expressing it is that all Dharma ultimately 
points to God. "All knowledge *) finds its end in VSsudeva; all 
meditation refers to V&sudeva; all Dharma ultimately points to 
VSsudeva, and all attainment culminates in V&sudeva.” ■) VSsudeva 

Ap. I i 7 : 20 : 1—2. 

') Manu also points to bliss as the goal of him who follows Dharma 
(Manu II : 9). 

•) Complete Works, Vol. V, p. 349. 

*) The School of Qualified Monism puts: 'Knowledge of Matter and 
Spirit.” 

•) BkSg.-P. I : a : 29. 
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is Sil-Krish^a, the incarnated Vishou (God). And the mystics 
know that this incarnation is ’life’, social life in its highest asp>ect 
seen from a cosmic point of view.” On the disposition of the limbs 
of His Person, the worlds stand arranged,....”*) The Gnostic 
Christians had a similar teaching, about the limbs of the body of the 
Cosmic Christ. We discover in it the organic theory of life, and 
consequently of society, which we also find in the verses explaining 
the origin of the classes. ') In accordance with the above performing 
Dharma pays. To conclude with a personal deduction: Dharma 
brings happiness and profit if all discharge their own duties, regard- 
less of their rights, to the community and their social group, if all 
nations discharge their duties, regardless of their rights, to the world 
as a whole. This sounds Utopian, and it is Utopian, but even 
then it is a matter of great encouragement and cheer that at 
the present day so many persons, and statesmen of various nations 
are beginning to see, from sheer economic reasons of profit, that 
peace and co-operation are best. This may save the world from chaos, 
save the League of Nations from failure and make it go on doing 
its work on the basis of profit till the time comes that more altruistic 
factors can have their say. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das wrote: "On the eve of the MahSLbh&rata 
war, the Bishi VySsa cried, and cried in vain* T cry with arm 
uplifted, yet none heedeth. From Righteousness flow forth 
abundantly both Pleasure and Profit. Why then do ye not follow 
Righteousness?’ But they heeded not the cry, and the result 
was that which they fought for, the pleasure and the profit of all 
combatants, were drowned in a sea of blood. A terrible lesson for 
all the ages that may follow.” *) And he adds in a footnote in the 
2nd edition of this book: "And yet, as Hegel said, the only lesson 
of history is that men never learn from histc^. Since the above 
was written in 1909 — 10, a far greater war tha4p^en the Mah£bh&- 
rata war has taken place, in 1914 — 18, . . . . ” 

But, since the great war was only yesterday, and for the above 
mentioned reason we may have confidence in man’s nature, if 
— in this case — only in his mental powers; for after all, man is too 


>) Cbristians say: All paths lead to Christ. Christ is the way and the 
goal. 

•) Bkdg.-P. I : j : 3. See also pp. 53 — 64. 

•) Quoted Ch. II B. 

*) The Science of Social Organization, p. 50. 
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intelligent a being to jump headlong into an abyss for the second 
time in one lifetime, even granted that wars are made by the 
profiteering few. 

E. THE SCRIPTURES. It is very difficult to fix approximate 

dates to the ancient scriptures of India, 
for they were written down ages after their birth, since tradition 
at first admitted only oral transmission from Guru to disciple as 
we shall see. 

It is however even far more difficult to say when the early periods 
of the ancient Indian and pre-Indian, or of the Aryan and Dravidian 
civilizations began and ended. All the first Western Orientalists, 
who lived not so long ago, telescoped millenniums into centuries and 
centuries into decades in a heroic attempt to put up with the year 
4004 B.C. of the Bible for the Creation I *) 

Indian History begins to show approximate dates from the 
seventh century B.C. Before that the only sources of history are 
literature and archaeological evidence, for in earlier times there 
are none of the other sources: inscriptions, coins with their stories, 
evidence of foreign travellers, or historical annals which may have 
existed. Of the latter there were few in India, for the interest of the 
Brahmans was engaged in other pursuits, and the annals of the 
kings, who were interested to preserve their own doings to posterity, 
have perished almost completely in consequence of the climate, 
including insect damage, and of the innumerable political revo- 
lutions. *) The first foreign evidence are hearsay notes of Herodotus 
and Ktesias in the Sth century B.C. Later several Greeks and 
many Chinese wrote reports of their travels and experiences and 
of Indian customs and laws. Not even the expedition of Alexander 
the Great is distinctly mentioned by any Hindu author. Truly, 
the ancient Indian(||||||ere no historians in the strict sense. For early 
times our historians have to nontent themselves with the ancient 
traditions, laid down in Sanskrit SSstras (including astronomical 
observations and other evidence), and with the evidence of ancient 
remains. 

Before describing the Dharma-^tras, we shall say a few words 
about the scriptures in general. They are mainly of two types, the 
S r u t i s and the S m r i t i s. The Srutis (revelation) contain 

>) C. Johnston, in Prabuddha Bkarata, Vol. XXXVI p. 195. 

») Oxford History of India, p. XIX. 
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the eternal laws of spiritual life, which — like natural laws — 
cannot be changed. They are contained in the Vedas. The Smfitis 
(tradition — recollection) contain rules and regulations relating 
to man's conduct in society. These are subject to changes demanded 
by the needs and requirements of the age. The existence of a great 
number of Smntis shows that social usages have changed from time 
to time. The S & s t r a s, which are Smptis, are textbooks. There 
are Sastras of Dharma, of Niti, of Artha, of KSma, etc. 

It is for some difficult to believe that many of these scriptures, 
which were only written down at such late dates, since it was 
not considered proper to commit the sacred knowledge to writing, 
were really composed ages before Christ. It is however an undoubt- 
able fact that they were transmitted by memory for thousands of 
years, and even now they are learnt from the mouth of the Gurus, 
and not from manuscripts or books. Max Muller went so far as 
to say that if every M.S. of the ^tig-veda were lost, the whole of 
it could be recovered from the memory of the Srotriyas. *) He 
calculated that a student of the ]^ig-veda has to learn in the eight 
years he is living with his Guru, ten books, containing nearly 
30.000 lines, each line reckoned as 32 syllables. *) 

A Chinese Buddhist, I-tsing, who visited India in the 7th century, 
and spent about twenty years there studying in different monaste- 
ries, speaks of the high degree of perfection to which the memory 
of both Buddhists and orthodox Brahmans attained. He has seen 
Brahmans, he says, who can recite the 100.000 verses of the four 
Vedas, handed over from mouth to mouth. *) 

It was in early ages not considered proper that the sacred verses 
were committed to writing, to preserve the esoteric sense always 
imperfectly expressed in form. The Celtic Druids just like the 
Christians in the early centuries after Christ kept secret their creed 
and did not allow publication. And iQ the second place, 
especially in later times, the Brahmans forbade to put them to 
book, to preserve their privileges as (the only) teachers *). The art 
of writing was only used for more utilitarian purposes. The fact that 
later law-books threaten with severe punishments persons who copy 
the Veda, or learn it from a Ms. shows that Mss. existed, and 
*) India, what can it teach us, p. 208. 

*) Only the 1017 or 1028 hymns of the llig-veda equal in bulk the Ilias 
and Odyssey together. 

') J. Takakusu, I-Tsing, A record of the Buddhist Religion, p. 182. 

*) G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, p. 147. 
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it is indeed known that in the first century Sanskrit Mss. were 
taken to China and translated there . ') 

The Dharma-iSstras were not law-books in our sense. 

Nobody can doubt for a moment, as Btihlet writes, that the 
Dharma-^stras are manuals compiled by the teachers of the 
Vedic schools for the guidance of their pupils, that at first they 
were held to be authoritative in restricted circles, and that they 
were only later acknowledged as sources of Dharma applicable to 
all Aryas. This fact is fully acknowledged by the Hindu tradition. *) 

These “Dharma-^istras proper", of which there are some 24, 
took their present form sometime between 500 B.C. and 400 A.D. 
The most important ones are the Manu-samhita, the Y&jhavalkya- 
samhiti, the Baudhiyana-saiphitS., the NSrada'Sai|ihit&, the Gau- 
tama-saiphita, which is very old, the Apastamba-saiphiti, and the 
Vishou-samhitJ, which has very ancient parts. The original Sdtra ) 
of Manu or M&nava-s^tra was lost and has not been recovered yet. j 
The later metrical code of Manu has been compiled from it, and took 
its place. What Dr. Robertson wrote about it, though long ago, is 
still the opinion of modem students of that remarkable code: 
"With respect to the number and variety of points the Hindu code 
considers, it will bear a comparison with the celebrated Digest of 
Justinian, or with the systems of Jurissprudence of nations most 
highly civilized. The articles of which the Hindu code Ls composed 
are arranged in natural and luminous order. They are numerous and 
comprehensive, and investigated with that minute attention and 
discernment which are natural to people distinguished for acuteness 
and subtlety of understanding who have been long accustomed to 
the accuracy of judicial proceedings and acquainted with all the 
refinement of legal practice. The decisions concerning every point 
are founded upon the great and immutable principles of justice, 
which the human mind acknowledges and respects in every age 
and in all parts of the earth.* Whoever examines the whole work 
cannot entertain a doubt of its containing the jurisprudence of an 
enlightened and commercial people. Whoever looks into any par- 
ticular title will be surprised with a minuteness of detail and 
nicety of distinction which, in many instances, seem to go beyond 
the attention of European legislation; and it is remarkable that 


>) M. Mailer, Op. Ctt. p. 213. 

•) G. Btahler, The Laws of Manu. (S.B.E. XXV) p. XI. 
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some of the regulations whidi indicate the greatest degree of re- 
finement Mwre established in periods of the most remote antiquity' ' .^) 

Other SSstras that are of use for our purpose are the Artha- 
^tra, a (rather Macchiavellian) manual of political science, attri- 
buted to Kaufilya, the Minister of Chandragupta. It was written 
in SQtra style sometime between 321 and 300 B.C. 

Further the Epics and PurSpas, mjrthological, and, perhaps to 
some extent historical scriptures that present the social, the ethical, 
the religious and the ideal aspects of Dharma. Some of these, like 
the Bhagavata-pur&^a at its very beginning, claim to be the 
scriptures of the highest Dharma, the scriptures on Dharma. Pro- 
fessor Rapson says about the PurS.it^as: "We cannot escape from the 
only possible conclusion that the PurS^^as have preserved in however 
perverted and distorted a form, an independent tradition, which 
supplements the priestly traditions of the Vedas and BrShmapas, 
and which goes back to the same period. *) 

We shall also use Buddhist and more recent scriptures and works 
as authorities on Dharma. 

The scriptures form the sources of Dharma. But there is another 
source: personal realization. Manu says: "The whole Veda is the 
first source of Dharma, next the tradition and the virtuous conduct 
of those who know the (Veda further), also the customs of holy 
men, and finally self-satisfaction.” •) Or a parallel line: "The Veda, 
the sacred tradition, the customs of virtuous men, and one's own 
pleasure, they declare to be visibly the fourfold means of defining 
Dharma.” *) In the first three sources we recognize some of the 
aspects of our analysis. The last source is personal ex{>erience, inner 
approbation, which has always to attach its seal to eveiything to 
give it its full worth. 

We shall here only give a few examples out of the many cases 
where reference is made to conscience, the voice of the ‘man within'. 
"Thou thinkest ‘I am alone’”, says Sakuntala, the deserted wife, 
to King Dushyanta, when he refuses to listen to her appeal, "and 
knowest not the ancient seer (Muni) seated in thy heart, who 

*) W. Robertson, An historical disquisition concerning the knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India, p. 217. 

*) Cambridge History of India, Vol. I p. 302. Pargiter gives a similar 
opinion in Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 334. The name 
'Purftua' implies ‘old*. 

') Manu II ; 6. 

<) JIfaMM II : 12. 
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knoweth the evil deed — in his presence thou committest falsehood. 
A man having committed sin thinketh : no one knoweth me. But the 
gods know him and he that is the inner man.” Or; “That violator 
of Dharma ignores the Devas (Divine Beings) and Me, the Atman 
present in his own self." *) And the well known Buddhist lines 
from the jS.takamSlS; “The fool thinks himself alone and commits 
sin. But I know of no lonely place at all. Of a bad action my 'Self' 
is a witness far more sharp-sighted than any other person.” 

Not all Dharma has been revealed of course. Manu speaks about 
the “secret portion of these Institutes” ’) and treats after that of 
doubtful points of law and interpretation of law, and of unforeseen 
cases. 

Yet sometimes we also find the view that the Sruti contains 
everything, and that all truth is contained in the Veda. From very 
early times the Hindu doctors appear to have been conscious of 
difficulties in the interpretation or application of their theory, and 
sometimes their books contradicted one another. One of the earliest 
expedients was to suppose the loss of passages in the most ancient 
portion of the scriptures. *) "If you ask”, says Apastamba, “why 
the decision of the Aryas presupposes the existence of a Vedic 
passage, then I answer, all precepts were originally taught in the 
BrShma^as, but these texts have been lost. Their former existence 
may, however, be inferred from usage. It is not, however permissable 
to infer the former existence of a Vedic passage where pleasure is 
obtained by following custom, he who follows such usage becomes 
fit for HeU.” ») 

P. THE DHARMA OF THE It is not really necessary in this 
BUDDHISTS. exhaustive analysis 

of the theories of Dharma of the 
Buddhists and of the Jain Schools, and to mention where these 
differ from the Dharma of ^orthodox Hinduism described in the 
main above. However since Buddhism had such far-reaching social 
effects, we shall touch upon those characteristics of Dhamma, the 
Buddhist interpretation of Dharma, which have a practical bearing. 


*) MBh. Adi~parvan 74 : 28 — 29. 

•) BkOg.-P. XI : 78 : 41. 

•) Manu XII : 107. 

*) H. S. Maine, Dissertations on Early Law and Custom, p. 17. 
*) Ap, I : 4 : 12 : 10, quoted by Maine. 
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What we shall say about it, may be taken on the whole to be also 
representative of the Jain coi^eptions of Dharma. 

Defined in another way we find the main aspects of our analysis 
of Hindu Dharma back in the Buddhist books. For instance 
Buddhaghosa, who did not claim originality in the matter, writing 
in the fifth century A.D., gave the following analysis of Dhamma ^), 
in which we shall recognise some of our points in another guise: 

(j) The Doctrine, as a verbal, or literary composition to be learnt 
and mastered. { 2 ) Condition or cause. This is illustrated by the 
quotation : "Dharma-analysis is knowledge concerning conditions.”*) 
And the Pifaka phrase: “Investigation of Dhamma is insight into 
cause.” *) (5) Right, or righteousness. { 4 ) Phenomenon. The Pali 
word here used means non-entity, non-substrate, non-soul-ness. 
It means that a mental object, a state of mind is a phenomenon. 

This meant that insight into Dhamma (not a question of soul, 
nor of mind, but realization in the “higher mind”), as wc read in 
the Sutta-pitaka, meant “the discernment of an eternal, orderly, 
conditioned sequence of things, the which, when thoroughly 
grasped, .swept out of a man's thoughts all speculation on the 
beginning of life or its ultimate end, or on its present nature as 
entity or soul.” *) 

From this we see that these Buddhists also recognised (the same 
that we indicated at the beginning of this Chapter), that the im- 
mediate knowledge of Dliarma must come first and is supreme. And 
that religion, metaphysics, logic and philosophy of law come only 
in the second place and are synthesised under it and by it. As to 
those sciences, it is not our intention of “sweeping them out of our 
thought”. We merely want to bring forward that intuitive realization 
of truth (if one does not like to call it 'perception') rules and over- 
rules the way of the senses and the lower mind. Yet must this 
realization, not to fall into error, (concerning those who might 
delude themselves about their 'intuition') always be tested by 

') Taken from Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, (1st. Ed.) p. 49. 

*) Vibhanga (Abhidhamma-pipaka), 

') Buddhism, (Ist Ed.) p. 78. 

*) Samyutta-nikSya II ; 25 — 27, 60, quoted from Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, (1st Ed.), p. 50. 

*) Enlightening information on Dharma is given in the Chapter on 
Dharma of Mrs Rhys Davids' Sdkhya, or Buddhist origins, and in 
Buddhism, its Birth and Dispersal, Dharma is considered as theory of 
no-soul, as the law of causation, as moral law, as ideal, as cosmic order, 
as doctrine, as standard, etc. 
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common sense and logic. These Buddhists called the ordinary mind 
process speculation, which indeedit is, fur it is founded upon assumed 
axioms, which cannot be said of intuitive realization, if this is in 
truth what its term implies. Dharma is seen directly : “ . . .the wise 
know Dharma in the very self. Here I have a Fellow-Student, ever 
knowing, ever seeing." *) 

What, now, are the social implications of Dhanuna? Here of 
course we have to touch upon K a m m a, the Pali equivalent of 
Karman. We read in the J&takam&lS that “Kamma affects all 
creatures, even down to the grass". Also we read that "My kamma 
is my possession, my kamma is my inheritance, my kamma is the 
womb which bears me, my kamme is the race to which I am akin, 
my kamma is my refuge." •) In short, it has to do with every kind of 
action and phenomenon with which we are concerned and we 
recognise in this enumeration many different elements. The karmic 
factors (satnskiras) are the background of all evolution, .tnd 
they can be divided in several categories, of which social karman is 
one, devided again in karman of family, karman of race, etc. Mr. 
Suzuki writes in his OuUine of Mahdydna Buddhism'. "Everything 
done is done once and for all, and its footprints arc generative, 
good or evil. No deed can be done without leaving some impressions 
either in the individual or supra-individual (that is the collective) 
consciousness. *) No act remains traceless, but lives potentially or 
actively in the world of minds and deeds". And only by putting into 
action counter-karman may Karmun be neutralized and equilibrium 
be re-established. Here we have the doctrine of Karman in a few 
words. We cannot devote more space to this seemingly simple, but 
in fact very complicated doctrine. Of course what we mentioned is 
not typically Buddhist, the Hindu doctrine comes close to it. 

Evil brings suffering, "the accumulation of evil is painful" (this 
is specially stressed in Buddhism), and "if a man does what is good, 
let him do it again; let him delight in it: the accumulation of good 
b happiness." *) Good and evil deeds can of course only be performed 
in the world, in the psychic world community called Dharma- 
dh&tu, the 'region of Dharma* or spiritual universe, not an 


*) Gradual Sayings I : ]32f. From Buddhism (Rev. Ed.), p. 88. 

') A nguttara-nikdya, PaUcaka-nipSta. 

*) This covers probably the "collective unconecione" of Jong plus 
the "social mind**. 

*) Dkammapada IX : 117, 118. 
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imaginary 'moral region', but a state of consciousness, which is the 
expression of the One DharmakSya, which is literally the 
'body of the Dharma’ and means pure consciousness, beyond body 
or form or attribute. 

Contrary to the current belief in the West, Buddha did not teach 
a flight from the world and a negation of life, as we shall indicate 
in Part II, Ch. II and VI. 

Interesting is the clear distinction which is made between letter 
and spirit of the Dharma. we find often in the Buddhist scriptures: 
“The doctrine of Dharma, which is glorious in its spirit and glorious 
in its letter.” 

For practical purposes the Dhamma is defined as the 'Noble 
Eightfold Path’: 1. Right comprehension, 2. right resolutions or 
aspirations, 3. right speech, 4 right acts, 5. right way of earning a 
livelihood, 6. right efforts, 7. right thoughts, and 8. the right state 
of a peaceful mind, or right rapture. 

Perhaps the attitude to Dharma of the ordinary Buddhist is 
expressed best in the following verses: “Let a man’s pleasure be 
the Dharma, let him delight in the Dharma, let him stand fast in 
the Dharma, let him know how to inquire into the Dharma, let 
him not raise any dispute that pollutes the Dharma, and let him 
spend his time in pondering on the wellspoken truths of the 
Dharma.” *) And in a more sublime setting it shines from the follow- 
ing opening of a Siltra: “All aspirations of the Bodhisattvas, count- 
less as Ganges sands, are comprehended in the great aspiration 
— taking refuge in the Dhamma.” *) 

In popular belief Dharma took a personified form as Dharma- 
Rllja, the king of the dead as a king of justice. He is the Yama- 
R&ja of the Hindus and corresponds very much with Osiris, both 
have the symbolical weighing ceremony. The same we find in the 
10th book of Plato’s Republic. 

But, as we saw above, in ordinary Buddhism, Dharma is the Path, 
and for men on the Path more important than the Buddha, as 
we may gather for instance from the words of the Tibetan saint 
Milarepa to his desciples: "Personal love and regard make ye think 
that I must be an Incarnation ; but towards the Dharma ye commit 

*) T, W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II p. 226. P. 
Carus, The Gospel of Buddha, p. 33. 

') P. Cants, The Gospel of Buddha, p. 149. 

*) SrimOla devi Simhananda, from K. Saunders, Lotuses of the Mahdydna 
p. 63. 
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the great sin of doubt and scepticism. ... It is by the great power 
of the Sacred Dhanna alone Ibat I have been able to attain such 
spiritual advancement as to be very near Buddhahood in the latter 
portion of my years, although I had been guilty of such heinous sins 
in my youth and early manhood. . . .” ^) *) 

Tn Part II Chapter II we shall describe some of the changes 
wrought in the constitution of Hindu society by the propagation 
of Dhamma by the Buddhists. 

G. SOME ANCIENT That some of the ancient cultures had 

discovered and realized the Principle 
^ * which the Hindus called Bita and Dharma, 

we shall try to show in this section. For lack of time and space 
we shall have to confine ourselves to some of the most important 
cultures of the ancient world and leave out others like the Chinese, 
the Egyptians, etc. 

Among the ancient Hebrews there were conceptions which wer*; 
similar to those of the Hindus. In the Tora we find that the attributes 
of God are identical to Love and Justice. For those two divine 
attributes there is one word, T s e d a k a, meaning divine justice 
as well as divine love, meaning love to God as well as love to the 
neighbour. This divine justice, which is a law of nature, and 
consequently requires no sanction of worldly power or violence, 
can for this reason only be essentially the same as the law of 
Karman, and also essentially the same as Dharma, since Tsedaka 
is also divine grace, and human charity and benevolence. Its social 
implication is a complete giving of oneself to God and his work in 
the world in service and love. *) 

The Jews distinguished clearly between this divine justice and 
human justice as an outcome of law *), which can never be natural 
law; which needs to be enforr^d and is only a phantom of justice 
really. The illogical and cruel Talio doctrine which may have been 
older, may have existed side by side, developed from the more 
primitive instincts and may have become joined to the other 

*) Ed. W. Y. Evans- Wentz, Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa, p. 233. 

■) That on the Path the truth is essential and not the Bnddha, may 
be gathered also from the MahSparinibbtna-suUanta II : 30—- 35 (S.B.E. 
Vol. XI). 

') JUdisehes Lexikon (Berlin) Vol. V p. 1476. 

*) Op. Cit. Vol. II pp. 1024—1025. 
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doctrine thereby pushing it to the background as soon as the reali- 
zations of justice and law became vague, and then it must have come 
to the foreground. This is however all speculation. 

Sin brings about guilt, that is a duty to God to right the moral 
wrong, to restore the inner balance, according to Jewish doctrine. 
In this we find the same which in Hindu Philosophy is often ex- 
pressed that the only true way to destroy one’s sins or bad Karma is 
by prayer and meditation. The <nUer adjustment, the social 
reparation or satisfaction must be the natural result of this inner 
process. 

"The greatness of the guilt is not measured by the social results 
but depends upon the motives and on the amount of energy 
required for committing the sin." The sinner "hopes for the Grace 
of God only ‘after he has removed the sinful motives from his 
soul." In this we again come to the root of Dharma. 

The T o r a (lit. "doctrine”) offers law, morality, and religion 
as a unified whole *), requiring acceptance as such, being divine 
revelation. Because it was not man-made it cannot be repealed 
by man, except if particular rules have become obsolete because 
the original conditions have fallen away or have become entirely 
altered. As a whole they can only be fundamentally altered or 
repealed by God himself, which will happen according to Jewish 
belief "in the days of the Messiah", when the Jewish ritual will lose 
its binding power. In this we recognize, according to the "Jiidisches 
Lexikon" *) the fundamental difference between two kind of rules. 
Partly is this difference covered by the distinction between 
Mischpattim and Chukkim, the former meaning the 
clear regulations of legal and moral duties coming forth from 
the "natural light of the human intelligence", the latter being the 
divine injunctions, the meaning of which is hidden from man, 
according to Jewish belief. This distinction we find again in the 
distinction between reasoned law and revealed law, according to 
Dr. Wiener, the writer of this particular article. *) In spite of this 
distinction both are fundamentally the same: before the distinction 

>) Op. eit. Vol. IV p. 1410. 

■) Judaism knows no division between civil and religious law. Also 
ethics is codified law (Op. cit. Vol. IV, p. 1262). 

•) Vol. II p. 1106. * 

*) Another distinction, not of great interest to us, is that between 
Mischpat and Din. Mischpat is usually unwritten law and Din 
written law (Op. cit. Vol. IV p. 1262). 
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was seen the same underlying law or order, and basic principle, 
which we mentioned in connection with Dharma, was realized, 
it was similarly not to be mentally understood, yet to be innerly 
grasped. (Or could it not be realized by man at all, according to 
Jewish doctrine?) Perhaps it was originally grasped, and later held 
not to be understandable (which indeed menially it was not), and 
it became a crystallized dogma, a secret system of a far-removed 
God. And not to be touched or changed — unless the Messiah came! 
Now if this is taken to symbolize the Messiah in every human being, 
it would mean that, at a certain moment in their psychological 
unfoldment, men could perceive and grasp that hidden Principle, 
not with the lower, but with the higher mind. And if it is taken to 
mean a Messiah really, it may be a forecast of a period of revival, 
of fresh law, revealed in man himself, a period of a new Buddha, 
to speak in terms of the former section of this chapter, or — on a 
smaller scale any period of revival. >) 

In this prohibition to repeal or abolish these divine laws we find 
another and an extreme formulation of the warning which we shall 
mention later on, that no outer organization or constitution should 
be changed before its mind picture has become changed. Perhaps 
this warning has to be enlarged in keeping with the above prohibi- 
tion, that it is unwise even to change the mind picture before the 
vision has again dawned. 

To conclude we may mention that this Principle was — of course 
— seen as universal, and we conser^uently find even traces of the 
formulation of a kind of international law, like in India. We quote 
the three following illustrations from the “ Jiidisches Lexikon." *) 
“All foreigners are loved by God and everywhere the Tora places 
them on a par with Israel." {Mechilta, Ex. 21 : 6) “Cursed be he 
who violates the law of the foreigner, of the orphan and of the 
widow." (Ex. 23 : 6; Lev. 19 : 15; Deut. 16 : 20; 27 ; 19) "Who 
violates the law of a foreigner has equally violated the law of 
God." (b. Chag. 5a) ») 

But the tribal spirit of the Jews does not seem to have made 
them adhere always faithfully to all these norms in later times. 

Some of these ideas we should like to have confirmed by deeper 
studies of Jewish law. 

>) See Part II Cb. II £. 

See Vol. II p. 1025. 

•) Cf. Part II Ch. I. 
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Soml6, quoting Jhering, points to the conformity between 
Dhartna, Misehpat, Sbci) and the Tabu of several primitive peoples. *) 

The Greek Sb»] contained, like Dharma, all the provinces of life : 
convention, morality and law. Who lived according to it was Sixaio^. 
who did not was without distinction between the rules of law, 

of convention, of religion or of ethics, according to Jhering. *) 

"Aixaioc is the man, as he ought to be; fiSixo;, his contrast, 
is scorning the law, as the godless, the evil, the impertinent and 
the shameless man. Of course this does not mean that the Greeks 
who, like other civilized peoples, were not able to do without law, 
had not grasped correctly its conception. They even distinguished 
between the divine and the human and v^ijioq). But what is 
essential is that they have continually preserved that indeterminate 
general conception of ISbcv], and that they cannot even miss it to 
indicate that which is in conformity with law Slxaiov) or against 
it (t& &8ixov).” *) Exactly like the Indian conceptions of dharma 
and adharma. 

Jhering calls this lack of differentiation, “which one should expect 
least of all of such an eminently gifted philosophical people" as the 
Greeks, a characteristic indicating a low stage of development. He 
is light in so far as that a stage of clear differentiation is of course 
much higher than one of deficient differentiation, provided the 
underlying principle — whatever name one likes to give it — is 
continually clearly realized. But if this basic, in its realization and 
manifestation unifying and synthetic principle is no more perceived, 
the loss is of far more weight than the gain of the scientific distinc- 
tion. 

I tend to believe that the existence of the endless variety of 
theories of law and the state, which are advocated at the present 
time, many of which are opposed to one another or one-sided, is 
a clear sign that "the Principle" is no more realized. Another sign 
is the loss of harmony and balance between the various special 
sciences, religion and the various schools of philosophy. Yet all the 
sciences, religion and philosophy are based upon truth and the 
desire for knowledge of truth. In the One Principle, either in its 
static aspect (truth) or in its dynamic aspect (Dharma) is their 
common ground. Again, a stage of far-going specialization is only 

*) F, Somld, Juristische Grundlehre, 2nd ed. p. 123. 

*) Jhering, Der Zweek im Reeht, 11 4, pp. 40 — 41, quoted by Somld. 

■) The italics are mine. 
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a step forward if the balance and the unity are preserved, and if 
all the special branches realize their organic function and personal 
importance in the one body. At the present day many of the schools 
of law, of ethics, of religion, of sociology may be considered to stand 
side by side. Professor Bolland and many others had good cause to 
rage against unhealthy specialism. 

We may conclude that the Greeks, like the Hindus, the Hebrews, 
and also the Romans, as will be shown later, in the dawn of their 
great cultures saw life as a whole, saw the inner and the outer 
world as one, recognized not only, but realized the underlying 
law or principle and consequently were m that respect further 
advanced than the present age. However, in the present age signs 
of the search for and renewed realization of this principle are to be 
noticed. 

The myth of the *Golden Age’ found all over the world among 
ancient cultures as wide apart as the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Hindus and Iranians, the Jews, the Chaldaeaiis, 
the Scandinavians, the Irish Celts, the Chinese, the Mayas, Red 
Indians, tribes in the Pacific, in Australia and in Africa, etc. etc., 
seems to embody the remembrance of a state of perfect social 
balance, harmony and happiness due to the perfect realization of 
this primeval norm. Since we are in this book mainly concerned 
with India, let us quote only one typical example from Indian 
literature: "In the Kfita-yuga^) Dharma proceeds on all four 
feet as supported by the people of the time, and, O King, the 
four feet of the powerful and perfect Dharma are truthfulness, 
mercifulness, tapas *) and charitable gifts. Then the people are 
contented, full of compassion, friendly to all beings, possessed of 
tranquility and control over their senses and endurance, finding 
delight in Atman *), regarding everything with an equal eye 
and mostly engaged in excercising their own faculties to practice 
self-control.” *) » 

The gradual loss of the vision of the primeval Norm corre^>onds 
to the ’Fall' of man, a gradual development of egoistic feeling, 
thinking and acting against the interests of the cosmic life and of the 
human community, or, in other words, of God and of the tribe. ') 

') Which we may call the 'Goldeo Age'. 

■) Asceticism: self-discipline, contemplation and spiritual striving. 

•) The Self. 

•) Bkag.-P. XII : j : 18—19. 

*) See p. 126. 
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At the later stage of the great known cultures of the ancient past 
the vision was only vouchsafed to the leaders of the race. Then the 
priest, the scientist, the doctor, the mathematician, the artist, the 
philosopher, were more or less all combined in one person. The stu- 
dents of life then approached the great mystery of truth by all the 
roads available, they studied truth in all its aspects, they naturally 
had to look for a basic law, it this was not their starting-point which 
is more likely. The conflict between the different approaches and 
branches of study was of much later date, when rival groups of 
people had taken their special branches. 

As long as the basic law and first principle and basic Norm 
(however we like to call it — I decline to give it merely one name) 
continued to be realized, it satisfied the most urgent desire for 
knowledge of truth, entailing happiness, and it served in the second 
place as a sjmthetic factor, as bridge from one science to another, 
from science to religion, from science and religion to art, and so on. 

Owing to the far-going specialization that began in the classic 
past and extended itself dangerously in mediaeval and especially 
in modem times, the desire to know and consequently the vision of 
this basic law or essence was lost, at least generally and officially. 

That the Hindus, not to mention the others, were able to specialize 
besides realizing the principle of order and fundamental oneness, 
their systematic philosophy of life, dating from the ?tig-vedic Age, 
and their achievements in the different sciences prove indeed. 
In the field of religion the Devas or superhuman beings, all aspects 
of the Supreme Essence of Life, or the One God, and grouped under 
Him, were psychologically far more real and socially far more 
effective than the abstract Truth of modern philosophy and the 
abstract God of established religion or theology, mostly found by 
logic if found at all, or accepted as a dogma. 

To give an illustration from the 9>ig-veda (from the later literature 
hundreds of illustrations could be quoted) ; "He whohasgivenus life, 
who is the creator. He who knows all the places in this universe — 
He is one, and He is the only name-giver of the gods, ....”*) 

Professor Barth writes about those Vedic gods, who were masters 
dose at hand and far more serene than the old German, Greek or 
Roman gods, as we have come to know them, and lacked most of 
their human shortcomings and defects: "He (man) must be sincere 


*) Big-veda X : 82 : 3, see also Big-veda X : 129. 
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towards them, for they cannot be deceived. Kay he knows that they 
in turn do not deceive, and that they have a right to require his 

affection and confidence as a friend, a brother, a father How 

could it be permitted to man to be bad when the gods are good, to 
be unjust while they are just, to be deceitful when they never 
deceive I It is certainly a remarkable feature of the hymns that they 
acknowledge no wicked divinities and no mean and harmful prac- 
tices. ... In striving to be ‘without reproach before Aditi and the 
Adityas’ the Vedic bards felt the weight of other duties besides 
those of multiplying offerings to the gods.” *) 

To return to Greece. The Greeks believed that even the gods 
were ruled by A n a n g k Necessity. Aeschylus pointed to 
this in his Prometheus. In a way Anangki and Karman cover 
one another. Anangk^ is deterministic, Karman is inevitable, 
it is an inexorable law. But if we consider the two conceptions 
more distinctly it is evident that they are opposed. For Anangki 
is a supreme principle or being. Fate. And Karman, as subsidiary 
to and part of Dharma, pre.supposes free-will. Karman may be 
modified by counter-karman. *) Also Determinism and guilt cannot 
be reconciled. Yet Karman is very much deterministic (in its sense 
of inevitable) as regards those who have not yet realized their spiri- 
tual freedom and still live largely as slaves of their personal desires. 
They are ruled by their own nature like by Fate, and the exercise 
of their freewill is negligible. In the following quotation from the 
Tibetan work “Karma’s Proclamation of His Omnipotence” this 
freewill is attributed only to the enlightened. All beings, even 
the gods (who need not be enlightened) are ruled by Karman. 
Here the conceptions of Anangk^and Karman somewhat correspond. 
“The Buddhas and the Arhants alone have discovered my true 
nature, in its very essence, and have triumphed over me. All 
other beings but live under my despotic rule: I put them to death 
and I make them to live ; I am the deity who giveth them prosperity 
they enjoy, and I bring about the doing of good deeds and of evil 
deeds among mankind. Gods, emperors, kings, rich and poor, strong 
and weak, noble and ignoble, brute creatures, and the happy and 


■) A. Barth, The Religions of India, p. 32 sqq. 

') And so Karman may in the long run be overcome or get exhausted. 
In the MBh. we find that the heroes after the exhaustion of their Karman 
are reunited to the Godhead, of which they were incarnations (Avat&ras). 
SvargSrohana-parvan 5. 
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the unhappy spirits existing in this world and in the upper and in 
the lower worlds — all these I elevate or cast down to their respect- 
ive states. I humble the high and exalt the low, according to their 
severed works. Therefore am I, ind^d, the God who ruleth this 
phenomerud Universe.” *) 

To conclude this chapter a few words about the conceptions of 
the Romans. In Rome the distinction between law on the one 
and convention plus morality on the other hand became clearly 
seen and applied. Boni Mores were both the precepts of 
convention and the moral rules which were not yet clearly dis- 
tinguished, or at least did not develop their own terms. Distinction 
was made between Fas, divine law, and I u s, human law. For 
our purpose the oldest conceptions which our students of law 
have been able to trace, are the most interesting. Muirhead defines 
Fas as follows, after making the remark that it is very difficult to 
define its nature and hmits" : by Fas was understood the will of 
the gods, — the laws given by heaven for men on earth.” •) From 
this definition which is very vague, one may conclude many dif- 
ferent things, and consequently it is safe not to conclude anything 
at all. But hecontinues: “Amongapeople that believedso profoundly 
as did those early Romans that in the gods they lived and moved 
and had their being it could not fail to be regarded with the utmost 
consideration and to exercise an influence more potent than any 
merely human rules. So far as can be gathered from the scattered 
references to it, it occupied a higher place and had a wider range 
than these last.” Next Muirhead gives some examples of actions 
which Fas allowed but lus forbade. An exhaustive enumeration of 
what fell within the Fas is impossible, he writes. We find in the Fas 
also the universal element: "There were but few of its commands, 
prohibitions or precepts that were addressed to men as citizens of 
any particular state : all mankind came within its scope. It forbade 
that a war should be undertaken without the prescribed fetial 
ceremonial, otherwise it was not a punm pitmque heUwm, but an 
act of violence by the invaders, which their gods had not sanctioned, 
against others, who were equally god-protected.” "It required that 
faith should be kept even with an enemy when a promise had been 

*) W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa, p. XIV. The 
italics are mine. 

') J. Muirhead, Law of Rome, p. 14. 
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made to him under sanction of an oath. It enjoined hospitality to 
foreigners, because the stranger guest was presumed, equally with 
his entertainer, to be an object of solicitude to a higher power." *) 
In these injunctions of the Fas we recognize norms of universal 
ethics plus of universal religion, which were tried to be formulated 
as a kind of international law naturally including the national law, 
for no fundamental distinction was seen between self and others. 
As such it was rather an attempt to realize universal law than inter- 
national law in the modem sense, which makes a great difference. 
The same applies to the Jews and to the Hindus. * Universal law', 
and nut inter -national law; we recognize the fundamental 
principle again. ■) 

The moral and religious norms we recognize also in that Fas 
punished murder, because it was the taking of a god-given life, in 
that it punished the sale of a wife by the husband, for she had 
become his partner not only in things of the world but also in things 
divine, etc. etc. Very little seems to be known about the manner 
in which the rules of Fas were enforced, Muirhead writes*). "Were 
the offenders left to the gods or were they excommunicated and 
declared sacer?" It is not known. *) 

If they were "left to the gods" it would indicate that the Romans 
recognized the same basic law or order which we have so often men- 
tioned. I should not be surprised if it had been the older practice; 
in connection with what we saw concerning the other civilizations, 
it would be logical. This is made probable since the original meaning 
of /us seems to be just 'law', as a binding rule of action. *) The 


*) Cf. pp. 41 and 83. 

*) See pp. 16, 41, and Part 11 Ch. I. 

•) Op. cit, p. 16. 

*) Excommunication, if the sinner was declared sacer, was the devot- 
ing of the sinner to the infernal gods (to his karman, G.H;M.), and the 
forfeiting of his estate to the service of the deity primarily offended. 
The homo sacer was an outcast in every sense of the word, it was pollution 
to associate with him, he could not take part in any of the institutions 
of the state, civil or religious, whose life the gods would not accept as a 
sacrifice, but whom nevertheless anyone might put to death with 
impunity as no longer god-protected. (Muirhead) 

') Op. cit. p. 17. Recent philologists derive it from the Sanskrit yu or yuj 
from which Yoga is also derived), meaning to join, to bind ; from wUeb 
some deduce as the significance of ins "that it binds", the "bond of 
society" etc. (See references in Clark's Praet. Jurisprudence p. 16—20). 
(M. Br6al identifies it with yos of the Vedas, which be interpretea as 
"the divine wiU". 
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meanings of lus as 'justice’, 'right', appear later — probably when 
the true meaning of Fas was forgotten, or rather when insight into 
what it stood for was lost. 

When the Roman priests began to excommunicate people, they 
cut themselves off from the elements of Justice and ^vine Grace 
in Fas, by taking the karman-element into their own hands. They 
did not see any more that no priest can morally judge any person 
absolutely right, like no judge can apply the law in absolute justice. 
And as soon as they thought they could, they lost the vision of 
what had been called Fas (or perhaps it was the other way round), 
which then became a man-made concoction of different kinds of 
norms, just like Dharma had become. Priest and judge may only 
take measures to protect the community against anti-social con- 
duct of its individual members. 

As Muirhead wrote; “These precepts of the Fas therefore were not 
mere exhortations to a blameless life, but closely approached to 
laws, whose violation was visited with punishments none the less 
effective that they were religious rather than civil.” This makes us 
almost believe that Fas, if it had ever been a word for the essential 
principle or fundamental law, must have been so at a very early 
period, and perhaps not been so clearly grasped by the Romans as 
by the other ancient students of life that we have mentioned in this 
chapter. But we know very little about these things. 

H. CONCLUSION. From the above chapter we come to the 

conclusion that this principle or basic law 
which we have found hidden to a greater or lesser extent in^ta, 
in Dharma, in Mischpat, in A(xt] and in Fasisapriori knowledge, and 
as such it might be a matter of Epistemology. But it is more than 
that, for it is not knowledge in the ordinary sense, neither is it an 
axiom which could be posited. Also it is not the "consciousness 
of causality", it is more than that. 

It is apriori knowledge, and by its very nature it cannot be defined. 
According to the psychological make-up of man, he will give it 
different names: — God — Law — Order — Life — and he will 
mention many attributes — Love — Justice — Consciousness 
— Causality — Equilibrium. We shall not attempt to write anything 
more about that, which, if mentally pondered upon, appears the 
greatest secret in the universe, not possibly to test empirically 
or to find rationally; and which yet may be perfectly manifest and 
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clear to the man who does not identify himself with his mind 
(neither with his feelings of approval or disapproval owing to sen- 
sations of personal sympathy or antipathy), but knows his mind to 
be an instrument, and who realizes this indefinable Principle to 
be of one nature with his very deepest and truest being, and ruling 
it (for it is One, and ruling all) and as such capalde of being grasped 
and known — and manifested. And not science or the conclusions of 
others can give absolute certainty (this is even ’unscientific'), but 
only personal realization. 

To conclude with a fitting quotation from a great Buddhist: 
"The essence of all things is one and the same, perfectly calm and 
tranquil, and shows no signs of 'becoming' ; ignorance, however, is 
in its blindness and delusion oblivious of Enlightenment, and, on 
that account, cannot recognize truthfully all those conditions, dif- 
ferences, and activities which characterize the phenomena of the 
Universe.” ^) 


>) ASvaghosba, The Awakening of Fatih, Suzuld’s trend. Qnotedfrom 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz, The Tibetan Book of the Dead, p. 154. 
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Chapter 11 
Var^a and Caste 

A. INTRODUCTION. The first difficulty that presents itself 

when studying the caste system is to 
answer the question: what do we mean by the word ‘caste’ ? Which 
Sanskrit word does it represent? Must we take the word ’caste’ 
to mean the ideal ssrstem that was pictured and drawn up by the 
old social leaders and which we find in the ancient scriptures, or 
must we understand that ’caste’ represents historical and actual 
social conditions in India. The word has been applied in both 
senses. Much confusion was caused by mistranslation of words by 
the first translators of Sanskrit texts. And like they translated 
’Dhanna’ by ’law’, which is a onesided translation, as we saw, they 
translated *V a r q a’ by ’caste’, and spoke of the ‘four castes’ as 
if only four existed. But in reality thousands of castes exist, 
developed out of the original * J £ t i s’. Manu already distinguished 
48 J&tis ^), and at the present day there are thousands. *) 

If in these pages we refer to ’caste’ we mean the ultimate 
development of j£ti, according to the historical and actual con- 
ditions. And if we mean the ideal and theoretical class-system as 
pictured by the ancient sages, which formed the basis of J&ti, of 
caste, we shall use the word Varna. 

Some social and rdigious leaders both in the past and at the 
present time consider the ideal system as the real and proper caste 
system and regard the existing system as a degeneration. Some exalt 

*) Manu X : 8—42. 

■) 2300 castes exist among which inter-marriage is prohibited. Most of 
them are only small, there are about 40 with more than a million members 
(C. Bougl4, Essais sur U regime des castea, p. 32) . A recent author mentions 
more than 3000 castes (N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, 
Vol. I, p. 3). 
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'caste' to the skies and mean the theoretical system of Var^a. 
Others condemn the system in most abusive terms and do not see 
the basis of Var^a. The Indian Government rightly does not use 
the names of the four Vardas except Brahman in dealing with 
actual social conditions. In Europe the current conception is that 
four castes exist in India, and everything applying to Van;^ and 
caste seems to be mixed up in Western thought. 

It would remove much misimderstanding if modem writers in 
East and West would once and for all accept the above distinction 
of Vanta and caste. The existing confusion of terms would then 
come to an end. 

To distinguish the different conceptions provisionally and in- 
clusively: Van^a (Ch&turvarnya) is the Hindu ideal and theoretical 
picture of class based on Dharma. Caste represents historical and 
actual social conditions in India and elsewhere. At one time in 
early history the classes must have conesponded closely to the 
Varnas. Jati sometimes means Varna and sometimes caste, we 
have to be careful with the use of the word. *) If we use it at all, 
it will be in the sense of caste as it exists in India. A modern Hindi 
term which has evidently been derived from it is Jit, which is usea 
side by side with jSti. *) This Chapter will form the introduction 
to the different studies that are to follow. In Section B we shall 
inquire into the birth of the conception of Varna, in Section C 
we shall consider the origin and the history of the concepticm 
Arya. In Section D we shall mention the causes which brought abo# 
caste, and quote some opinions and definitions. In Section E we 
shall quote from the Dharma-^&stras the duties of the various 
Varnas, finally saying in an Appendix a few words about the 
A^ama system or order of life. 

The social constitutiim, as manifestation of Varna and A&uma, 
is for the Hindus an aspect of kriyS, a term of the Nyiya 
, philosophy, meaning the active aspect of consciousness. Another 
aspect of kriy& is found in the ceremonies of the exoteric or 
established religions. 

The theory of Varn&^ama evolved from the thoughtworld which 
knew Bita, the worldorder •), and Purusha, the Cosmic Man. *) 

*) Ghurye, Caste and Race «« India, p. 51. 

*) Sometimes Varpa is used in the scriptures in the sense of caste or 
offspring, which is confusing: e.%. Mtmu X : 27. 

*) See pp. 9 — 10. 

*) See pp. 53—54. 
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B. ORIGIN AND BIRTH That ‘Var^a* implies more than just 
OF VARNA, a caste or a social class we gather 

from a line in the Mfinava-dharma- 
^istra; "The 4 Vaninas, the 3 worlds, the 4 A^amas (orders of life), 
the past, the present and the future, are all severally known by 
means of the Veda." *) The Veda is then not mere scripture, but 
"the eternal eye of the Manes, gods and men; the Veda ordinance 
is both beyond the sphere of (human) power, and beyond the 
sphere of (human) comprehension; this is a certain fact." *) 

Swami Vivekananda writes : "The system of division into different 
Vardas is the stepping-stone to civilization, making one rise higher 
and higher in proportion to one’s learning and culture." *) 

To avoid confusion let us begin by stating that we have not 
rendered ‘Var^a’ as ‘class’, because ‘Vanja’ presents the theory 
and ideal of class, and the word ‘class’ at once suggests historical 
or actual classes, or ‘population classes’. We have translated Var^a 
as ‘natural class’, when we have translated it at all. The word 
‘order’, sometimes also taken for 'Varna', we have in these pages 
only applied to A^rama. 

We have to apologize if our distinction of Varpa and caste is not 
always quite in accordance with Hindu traditions or current 
opinions. Manu and others sometimes use Var^a in the sense of 
caste. In our endeavour to throw some light on the social composition 
and on the social constitution *) we feel however not only justified, 
but also constrained, to bring some order in the chaos of conceptions 
and applications of the words. 

The theory and ideal of Var^a probably originated in the earliest 
Indo-Aryan ages. In 9ig~vedic times there were classes that had 
not yet grown into castes. There were priests (BrShmaijia), nobles 
and warriors (R&janya or Kshatriya), commons (Vaiiya or Vi§) 
and servile classes (Shdra). Professor Kem held that the fourfold 
division of classes was older than the most ancient Indian docu- 
ments. *) The facts on which the theory of Var^a wasbuiltupexisted. 
Originally there were only two Vanjas, of Aryas andof AnSryas 
(non-Aryas). This we shall consider more in particular in the next 

>) Manu XII ; 97. 

>) Manu XII ; 94. 

•) Vivekananda, Complete Works, Vol. V, p. 439. 

‘) See Part II Ch. IX E. • 

■) H. Kern, Indisehe Tkeorietn over de Standenverdeeling, t« Ver- 
spreide Gesehriften XIII : 1. 
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Section. But a fact is that while the Indo-Aryans were still in the 
Punjab they were already divided into classes: Brahma^a, RSjanya 
and ViS. 

In the Big-veda is only one passage in which the four classes are 
mentioned. It is the famous ^rusha-sQkta hymn whicli has been 
the subject of much contention. Whether the hymn is a later addi- 
tion to the Big'veda, as some maintain, or not, is immaterial to our 
inquiry. By quoting the hymn we shall see that the general view that 
the hymn has for its subject a cosmogony or theory of creation is 
undoubtedly correct. The poet repre.sents creation as the result of 
immolating and cutting up the “embodied spirit”, the Divine Man, 
Purusha, “the soul and original source of the universe, the personal 
and life-giving principle in all animated beings” '). "Into how many 
portions did they divide this Being whom they immolated ? What 
did his mouth become ? What are his arms, his thighs, his feet now 
called? His mouth became a priest (BrShma^a), his arm was m.ide 
a nobleman (R&janya), his thigh was transformed into a farmer 
(Vaiiya), from his feet sprang the servile man (Sudra). The moon 
was produced from his mind, the sun sprang from his eye, air and 
fire proceeded from his mouth and wind came from his breath. 
The intermediate region was produced from his navel, the sky from 
his head, the earth from his feet, and space (lit. the quarters of the 
sky) from his ear; thus did he frame the worlds.” *) 

In later times Brahmans took up this Vedic creation theory 
and based upon it and upon the existing fourfold division of 
society the theory of four Vardas: ChSturvar^ya. According to the 
Cambridge History of India the conception of Vai^a, literaUy 
meaning 'Colonr’, differentiating later into 'the four Vardas', 
arose from the difference of class, which was partly a difference of 
race: of a superior white (the three higher Vardas) and a dark- 
coloured aboriginal race. Originally there were only a white and a 
dark Vartta. *) In the next period, the period of the Yajur-veda 
and the BrShmat^as we hear for the first time of four Vardas, 
independently of race and colour. *) 

*) The Oxford History of India, p. 36. 

■) ftig-veda X : 90 : 11 14. Also; Vdjasaneyi-savihtUl of the White 

Yajur-veda (31 : 1 — 6) and Atharvaveda (19 : 6 : 1 sqq.) Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays Vol. I, pp. 167, 184. Original Sanskrit Texts 
Vol. I. p. 10. 

•) Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 54. 

*) Satapatha-Br., see Vedtc Index II, p. 247. 
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It seems that race was taken as determining factor in the birth 
of the theory of Var^a. Yet not in its anthropological sense, but as 
factor approximately determining the de^ee of ctdiure. With regard 
to this in connection with the conception *Arya’ we refer to the next 
Section. That in Var^a culiure was the momentous and determining 
factor, and not race, we shall try to show again and again. 

In the BrShma^as *Varna* is mentioned as a Divinity. There is 
a curious passage : "To Var^a, one who works for the sake of another, 
not for himself, (should be sacrificed).” The cultural implication 
of the passage is clear. It is evident that in Varna altruistic was 
exalted above egoistic conduct. The leading idea was the sociality 
of the individual. *) 

There is no need really to quote the later cosmogonical explana- 
tions of Var^a and caste, since they all come to very much the same.*) 
For our purpose it is important that they have an allegorical 
sense. 

Probably on account of them the view is sometimes expressed 
that the castes developed from a division of labour on a totemistic 
basis. *) 

In these allegorical and cosmogonical passages the Vardas are , 
given an inner origin, they spring from different organs or members 
of the body of the Divine Man, they have diifferent functions to 
perform in his organically divided body: human society. *) The 
Br&hmat^as (the mouth) are the spiritual and social leaders and 
instructors. The Kshatriyas (the arms) represent power, they are 
meant to rule and protect. The Vaiiyas (the thighs) are those whose 
duty it is to be productive of food to sustain the body, the lower 
part of the body is the depository of food. The Snira’s work is to 
serve the others. The feet are the support of the whole body and 
lead it where the mind directs. Thus it is the inner or higher origin 
of Vari^a which is stressed ; the work in society ought to be and under 

*) Aitareya-Br. of the Black Yajur-veda 40. 

*) There is of course no question of human sacrifice, the passage is one 
of a great many similar ones, which have a very deep sense. (See R. C. 
Dutt, A History of Civilization in Ancient India, Vol. I, pp. 274 — 275). 

') MBh. Vana-parvan z8g : 13; Taittiriya-samhitS VII ; 1 : 1 ; 4 
sqq.; V»sA*m-P. 1:6: 2 — 6: Manu I : 31; BkUg.-P. XI : ^7 : 13 — 14. 
etc. 

*) Propylden Weltgeschichte, Vol. Ill, p. 252. 

*) The conception of the Purusha one may compare with the modern 
conception of 'group-souT, compare also the eleventh Chapter of me 
Glt&. 
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natural conditions is done according to the nature of every organ, 
as a natural result of its individual organic development, dependent 
upon its past function in the organic whole of society. Here we 
have the organic theory of society, as a "physio-psychic organism”, 
as called by Professor Giddings, "a psychical organism essentially, 
but with a ph 3 rsical basis.” *) And of course not only an organism, 
but an organization as well. ') 

In the Vijm-pur&^jia we are told that in the first period of man’s 
history or the Kpta-yuga there were no Vardas, and that subse- 
quently Brahm£ the Creator established divisions among men 
according to their works, as quoted below. In the RSm&ya^a 
we find that in the Krita-yuga there were only Brahmans *) and 
that all people were of one Var^a *). In the Bh&gavata we find similar 
information. *) 

The VS.3ni-purS:03' says: "Those of them who were suited for 
command and prone to deeds of violence, he appointed to be 
Kshatriyas, from their protecting others. Those disinterested men 
who attended upon them, spoke the truth and declared the Veda 
aright were BrShma^as. Those of them who formerly were feeble, 
.engaged in the work of husbandmen, tillers of the earth, and 
industrious, were Vaiiyas, cultivators and providers of subsistence. 
Those who were cleansers and ran about on service, and had little 
vigour of strength, were called S&dras.” ') 

From this we conclude that the compilers of these verses took 
work as the basis of Varua, yet not as profession or occupation, as 
work for individual profit (which became a factor in the development 
of jati), but as social service resuUing from individual inner devdop- 
meni, ') £spe#dly for the two higher Vardas this is very clear 
from this text, and even for the two lower Var^ the stress is laid 
respectively on social service, and cleaning plus other services. 


>) For simplicity's sake we have not alwayt upheld in these pages 
the technical distinction of Professor Tonnies (Gemeinschaft und Ge- 
seUsehaft) and others between 'community' and 'society'. 

*) F. H. Giddings, The Principles of Sociology, p. 420. 

*) See p. 152 and Part II Ch. IX E. 

«) Rim. Uttara-KUntla 74 : 9—11. 

*) UUero-kavda 30 : 19. 

•) BhOg.-P. XI : 17 : 10—11. See also Menu I : 83. 

*) Quoted from R, C. Dutt, A History of CivilieatiOH in Ancient India, 
Vol. I, p. 236. 

*) In relation with caste: "Birth is difficult to be discriminated until 
action is shown." See p. 1 14. 
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The same conclusion we can draw from the following passage in 
the MahabhSrata: "Red-limbed twice-born men who were fond of 
sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, daring and forgetful of their 
sacramental duties, fell into the Varna of the Kshatriyas. Yellow 
twice-bom men, who derived their livelihood from cows and agri- 
culture, and did no more practise sacramental duties, fell into the 
Varna of the Vai6yas. Black twice-bom men who were impure and 
addicted to violence and lying, and were covetous and subsisted by 
all kinds of work, fell into the Varna of Sfidras. Being thus separated 
by these their works, the twice-bom men become of other Varnas.”*) 

In this passage all are called twice-bom, which means they were 
initiated Aryas. And here too we find that the 'works' are primary, 
not as professional actions, but as actions of men as socializing in- 
dividuals. Racial inclination and racial characteristics are here also 
recognized as being factors in the individual stage of cultural 
development. The compilers saw a correlation between the cultural 
standard and occupation, yet Dharma and social conduct come 
before all and open the door leading to other Various. From this 
passage, as from many others, it is also clear that the caste system 
had not yet become rigid, people could in fact also raise or lower 
their caste, or social status, as will be described in Section D, and 
in Part II. Chapters II and IV. 

And, as Dutt remarks *), the composers of the passage knew of 
the origin of the Vardas from the members of the Creator, but they 
treated it as an allegory which it is. 

In the Taittirlya-BrShma^a we read: "The BrShma^a-var^a 
is sprung from the Devas ('gods’, or superhuman beings) ; the Shdra 
from the Asuras”. *) Character and behaviour are primary as we see, 
the 'gods’ were socializing powers, the Asuras anti-social or un- 
social powers. 

Also the predominance of character or quality over the profes- 
sional factor is seen clearly from the following quotation from the 
Vish??u-puraiia: "When, true to his design, Brahml became 
desirous to create the world, creatures in whom harmony and 
goodness (s a 1 1 v a) prevailed sprang from his mouth; others in 


•) MBh. SSntt-parvan 188 : 11 — 14a. See also the quotation from the 
MBh. on p. 72. 

•) R. C. Dutt, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 237. 
*) TatUiriya-Br. 1:2:6, 7, quoted from Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Teats Vol. I. p. 21. 
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whom passion (rajas) predominated came from his breast : 
others in whom both passion and ignorant darkness (tarn as) 
were strong proceeded from his thighs; others he created from his 
feet, whose chief characteristic was ignorant darkness. Of these 
was composed the S3rstem of the four Vandas, Brihma^as, Kshatriyas, 
Vaiiyas and Sfldras, who had respectively issued from his mouth, 
breast, thighs and feet.” ^) Here the symbolism is more perfect, 
there is no more a cutting up, but an issuing. 

Conclusive is: "A man, whether he be a BrShma^a, Kshatriya, 
Vai^ya or Sndra, is such by nature, this is my opinion. By evil 
deed a twiceborn man falls from his position. . . . The Kshatriya 
or VaiSya who lives in the condition of a BrShmai^a, by practising 

the duties of one, attains to Brahmanhood ” and so on, even 

to the last consequence: ”b> practising the following good works, 
a Sfidra becomes a BrShma^a”, and that by perfectly performing 
his Sddra-duties of service and obedience! *) 

There is no need to quote any more passages, in the different 
chapters of Part II this and other points of view will be elaborated. 

The word 'Vai^a’ means 'colour.' The usual opinion is that this 
colour is an indication of race, and this opinion gets some justifica* 
tion from ancient history. The Indo-Aryans were a white people 
and the people they found in India, were dark and mainly of two 
types, the one representing the high civilization of the Dravidians, 
the other uncivilized aboriginals. *) As we shall see in the Section 
about the conception Arya, not too great an importance must be 
attached to the factor of race and blood, the personal degree of 
culture being influenced, but not determined by it, as we can make 
out from the ancient texts. And people could change their Var^a 
in the early ages, but certainly not their race! 

There is another view of Var^a however which may also be sub- 
stantiated by statements from .the scriptures. It is that the colour 
is a symbol of the inherent qualities of nature, the g u o & s, 
mentioned in passing in Chapter I Section D. The Sattva-gu^a 


>) FwAnu-P. 1:6: 3—6. 

*) MBh, Anuidsana-parvan 143 : 6. 

■) Vivekananda mentions that there are clear proofs about caste being 
based on qualification in the stories of Ajagara and of Uma and Maheivara 
in the MBh. Bhlshma-parvan. We have not verified this. (CompUU Wofks 
Vol. VI. p. 177), 

*) For detailed information see G. S. Ghurye. Caste and Race in India, 
pp. 101—123. 
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is represented as being white, it stands for harmony, purity, good- 
ness, equilibrium, light, wisdom. And since it was associated Mrith 
the Brahmans, the Brahma-var^a m^y have been' called the 
Vangia of white 'colour'. The Rajo-gvqia is represented as red, it 
stands for activity and passion, it was associated with the Ksha- 
triya. *) Hence the Kshatriya-var(>a may have been called the red 
Vanja. The third Vanja, of the Vaiiyas was called the yellow 
Var^a. Associated with it was a mixture of the two lower gutjias, 
black and red. The fourth Van^a was quite tamasic, the persons 
belonging to it were black, like the tamo-gu^a. If one should like 
to explain this from racial colours it would be childish to expect 
four races, of white Aryans, of red people, of yellow Mongols, and 
of black aboriginals, to fit exactly into the position of the four 
Varelas I 

Besides taking the colours symbolically, some authors (like 
Dr. Bhagavan Das) consider them to indicate the colours radiated 
by the subtle bodies of man, in concord with and caused by his 
psychological make-up. This view is too metaphysical to concern us 
here, and has to be tested by psychology and parapsychology. 

Against the racial theory of Var^a is also an opinion that we 
find expressed in the Mah3.bhSrata; "If the caste (Var^a) of the 
four classes is distinguished by their colour (Vanja), then a mixture 
of all the castes (Varna-samkara) is observable." •) Even then ob- 
servable! 

We must also remark that the white complexion was not always 
the most popular and the most admired one, Sri-Kpsht^a, the greatest 
Hindu Divine Incarnation and human hero, always being called 
the "dark-cloud-faced-one" or the "dusky-one" or the "dark-blue- 
one", and R&ma, the divine hero, usually being represented as dark 
or blue or green. •) These two were the ideal of ^ that was most 
beautiful in a man. In the BhSlgavata the beauty of Suka, the 
"glorious son of Vyasa", is described at length. He is said to be of 
dark complexion. *) And more examples could be adduced. On the 
other hand in women a fair colour was valued, and still is at the 
present time. 

>) See quotation above from the MBh. Ssnti^parvan 188 : 11 — 14a. 

') MBh. 6Snti-parvan 188 : 6. For the sake of clearness we have 
for once translated 'Varna' by 'caste*. 

*) The green colour, as found in the Rim, B8la-kie4* uiay possibly 
indicate the occult radiation, as mentioned above. 

*) Bhig.-P. I : 19 : 28. 
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The following text is also significant, in that not the complexion 
is meant, but the colour of the inner man, whether symbolical or 
actual: “Six' colours of living creatures are of principal importance; 
black, dusky, and blue which lies between them, then red is more 
tolerable, yellow is happiness and white is extreme happiness. White 
is perfect, being exempted from stain, sorrow and exhaustion. . . . 
the destination of the black colour is bad. When it has produced its 
results, it clings to hell.” 

We have respectively considered five conceptions of Var^a: 
racial, cultural, professional, symbolical and occult. The symbolical 
and the occult conceptions I am not in a position to judge. I could 
only bring them forward. Regarding the other three conceptions 
we have demonstrated that in Var^a the cultural takes precedence 
of the racial and the professional elements. What we have been 
provisionally endeavouring to show is that the system of four 
Vardas, the Chiturvar^ya, was conceived on the basis of degrees 
of culture and sociality. Social service was seen as the test of Var^a, 
service as a natural outcome of the stage of individual cultural 
development. Var^a was not based on profession or occupation, 
nor primarily and exclusively on race, the latter however sometimes 
predestinating to some extent the Vartta of a person. From our 
inquiry we come to the principle: "A man's Var^a shows itself 
according to his behaviour as a member of society.” In Part II i 
we shall recur to this, in Chapter V we shall study the hierarchical 
implications of Var^a and of caste. 

The theory of Vai^a is a social theory, it concerns the vertical 
composition and the practical view of society. We have to distinguish 
it clearly from the psychological theory which concerns the 
rizowtal composition and the spiritual view of humanity. *) 

The norms of the theory of .Var^a, a.spects of the basic norm — 
Dharma — are absolute, like the norms of ethics, logic, religion. 
They are partly directly realized, partly experienced. The norms 
of the ideal of Var^a are autonomous. When the Brahmans posited 
them and they were sanctioned to some extent by the rulers, 
the norms became heteronomous norms of class and caste, or norms 


*) MBh. SdnH-parvan 280 : 33 — 37 . 
*) See Part II Ch. VI. 
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of convention and common law. In the sanction lies the weakness. 

Many of the norms of science are considered as absolute (perhaps 
ill spite of all relativity) and have no sanction but the natural 
consequences of disobedience or disregard. It is really the same 
with the norms of Varija. 

To distinguish clearly the different kinds of norms as mentioned 
above, let us remember that Varpa is both theory and ideal. This 
means that it represents fundamental laws of society, demonstrating 
the tendencies of individuals and groups in the social composition. 
In so far Var^a represents laws of social facts that are. *) Next it 
propagates them as ideeUs to be manifested in the social constitution. 
It presents the normal, the socializing tendencies as opposite the 
abnormal, separative tendencies that are at work in society. If 
posited as ideal; Varpa presents facts {as conceived) how they ought to 
be. Concerning caste we might say that it represents facts as they 
are in the social constitution (and, in so far as they do not agree with 
Varpa, as they ought not to be). 

Ancient Indian sages conceived the Ch&turvarpya. Whether they 
saw the theory and ideal of Varpa in its pure form as theory and 
ideal of natural class (manj of the later writers surely did not) — 
whether I have been able to unearth and conceive it in its pure form, 
remains to be seen. More detailed and particular studies will be 
welcome to modify and clarify points which have possibly remained 
hazy or doubtful in these pages. 

C. THE CONCEPTION ‘ARYA’. As we have seen before, in the 

I^ig-veda the Ary a-v a r p a 
is contrasted with the D 5 s a-v a r n a. ®) The word Arya occurs 
nine times in this connection. We read for instance: "He destroyed 
the Dasyus and protected the Arya-varpa." *) And: "Distinguish 
between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus; chastizing those who 
observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.” •) Professor 
Muir writes that by means of the word Arya, we are able to connect 
the early Hindus with the early Persians. For the first Medes were 

‘) The extreme we find in the well-known saying of the French 
Revolution; "Be my brother, or I kill you." 

*) Sec Part 11 Ch. IX E. 

•) Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1. pp. 54. 92. G. S. Ghurye, Caste 
and Race in India, p. 41. 

‘) Rig-veda III : 34 ; 9. 

*) Rig-veda 1 : 51 : 8. 
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called Arians in the Greek accounts. Later it was a word for the 
Persians in the most ancient Zoroastrian books . ') In Avestan 
Arya is Airya. 

Max Miiller has traced the progress of the word 'Arya' all over 
the Aryan world, from Irin or Persia, to Erin or Ireland, and argues 
with considerable force that the word was invented in the primeval 
home of the Aryans in Central Asia, to indicate their partiality to 
cultivation, as distinguished from the nomadic habits of the 
Turanians, whose name indicates their rapid joumies or the fleetness 
of their horse. *) Darius calls himself "an Aryan and of Aryan de- 
scent", in the Behistun inscription Ahuramazda is styled "the God 
of the Aryans." The Sassanian kings called themselves the kings of 
"Aryan and Unaryan Races." The Greek writers also frequently 
employed the term Aryan as a tribal designation. The word perhaps 
occurs in Armenia and Albania, and is found as Iron in the Caucasus, 
the native name of the Ostiaks, and on the banks of the Vistula as 
the name of a German tribe. The Westernmost limit of Aryan 
migration is Ireland. 

As already mentioned the word was thought to come from a root 
meaning ‘to cultivate' or 'to plough'. The agriculturists who were 
doubtless Ithe most advanced in civilization of the race, adopted it 
as their tribal designation. Other tribes subsequently followed 
their example, and the term became the common name of a large 
number of heterogenious racial groups. As such it was later inter- 
preted to mean 'honorable' or 'noble', and it is generally thought 
that the races and tribes who assumed it as their particular race 
name, prided themselves upon their forming a noble race. According 
to Muir the term has to be translated as 'respectable'. More recent 
Sanskritists think that 'Arya' originally meant 'kinsman'. Later, 
to distinguish the 'kinsmen' from the primitive aboriginals, the 
word gradually assumed the meaning of 'noble'. Derived and related 
words are 'to order' (German 'ordnen'), 'to arrange’, the German 
'Herr', a.o. •) 

Whatever the etymology of the word may have been, it is at 
least certain that its racisil meaning changed into a cultural soon 
after the Aryans had settled in India. *) For when dark people 

‘) Muir, Original Sanskrit Teats, Vol. II, p. 291. 

*) R. C. Dutt, A History, etc. Vol. I, p. 55. 

*) See also p. 9. 

*) See p. 83. 
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showed they could behave as Aryas they became Aryas. We shall 
revert to tl^ below and in Part II. 

The race theory has become very much complicated since it has 
been recognized that the Dravidians had a very high civilization 
when the Indo Aryans came to India, some authors even maintain 
that their culture was equal, if not superior to thatpf the Aryans. 

At any case in the first period of the Indo Aryans' stay in India, 
there were no rules prohibiting inter-marriage, and a great deal of 
race-admixture took place. *) The process of admixture continued 
throughout Indian history up to the present time. Bougie collected 
some interesting instances to illustrate this. *) Anthropological 
research brought to light the greatest admixture in spite of the 
strictest roles prohibiting inter-marriage. *) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
demonstrated that the higher castes cannot pride themselves on 
purity of blood. •) 

Already in ancient times men seem to have been well aware of the 
fact of continuous race-admixture. “All sorts of men are continually 
begetting children on all sorts of women.” ') We refer also to the 
work of Dr. Ghurye. ’) 

Originally the conceptions *A r y a' and ‘D v i j a’ ('twice- 
born') were uniform, later when twice-bom men had been degraded 
to Sfidras and outcast ranks and when non- Aryans had been admit- 
ted to the twice-bom community, the words could no more be 
synonymous. *) 

Dr. Ketkar remarks that we must translate the word Arya as 
found in the Dharma-SSstras not with the Vedic vocabulary or 
with the semi-developed vocabulary of the modem etymology, but 
that we ^ould try to translate it in the sense current at the time 
of the Dharma-iSstras. Manu "never defined the term 'Arya' .... 
What meaning he had in mind, the meaning which was accepted by 
the people of India for centuries before and after the period of our 

*) G. Slater, The Dravidiaw Element in Indian Culture. F.E. Pargiter, 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. See also p. 120. 

*) See Part 11 Ch. 1 C. 

•) C. Bougie, Essais sur le Rdgime des Castes, pp. 29 — 31. 

«) W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N . W. Provinces, Vol. Ill, 
p. 27. Quoted by Bougie. 

■) D. R. Bhandarkar, Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XL.) See also p. 140. 

*) MBh. Vana-parvan 180 : 34. See p. 114. 

') G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, pp. 101.— 123. 

•) N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste tn India, Vol. I, p. 139. 
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\mter — must be gathered from the uses of tho word 'Arya' in 
the text. For centuries till the arrival of F uropean scholars on Indian 
soil, the people of India never meant by the word *Arya' that race 
of invaders who reduced the natives of the soil to servitude. The 
word indeed probably had such a meaning, but only for a short 
period anteda^mg the concrete beginnings of civilization in India. 
Before the cloM of the period of the composition of the Big-veda, 
the descendants of the invading tribes had forgotten where they 
came from, and thought themselves to be autochthonous and men 
of noble qualities and culture. The word 'Arya’ had received some 
sanctity, and had become rather a title to be applied to properly 
qualified people, than a word expr«:ssive of the recenily-bom con- 
ception of race. Occidental scholars who usually attach more 
importance to the study of the Vedas than to the later Sanskrit 
literature •), revived the long-forgotten Vedic meaning of the word, 
and made it once more current, although since the beginning of 
India's characteristic civilization (say from the close of the Big-veda) 
until 1800 A.D. the word had a meaning entirely different." *) 

Dr. Ketkar demonstrates that the word 'Arya’ had become 
synonymous with character. *) "In the whole book (Manu) there is 
not a single expression which would indicate that our writer has 
any conception of what we may call race, and the readers of our 
text should take every care, not to put into the word 'Arya’ a 
meaning which modem philology has attached to the English word 
'Aryan." He further remarks that the Dravidian princes who held 
their own against the Aryan invaders were by no means excluded 
from the title 'Arya’ and that the colom of the ski^ had long ceased 
to be a matter of importance. The attitude of Manu is further 
essentially the same as that of the composer of the Epic to whom 
'Arya’ was also rather ethical than ethnic. "Thus an Ar 3 ra act was 
a noble act, whoever performed it, and an Arya was a gendeman." ') 
Shdras were of course "not representative gentlemen, though, 
theoretically, a good Sudra might be so regarded, as a low-bom 
man in this Western world might reluctantly be given the same 
title, if his virtue oi heroism raised him above his caste level." *) 
The elem ent of character and culture is evident in many passages 
q Italics are mine. 

■) Here we have to remember that Dr. Ketkar wrote in 1909. 

*) S. V, Ketkar, History of Caste tn India, Vol. I, pp. 78—80. 

*) op. cit. pp. 81—82. 

') Op. eit. p. 82. 
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in the Dhaxma-^tras. In Gautama we find: ”If Aryas and non- 
Aryas interchange their occupations and conduct there is equality 
between them.” *) Here the race factor is conclusively set aside by 
the cultural and professional factors.' 

For the Buddhists the word 'Arya' awakened not the slightest 
racial associations. The Buddha preached the "Noble (ariya) 
eightfold Path”. * 

The word Arya thus has a long history. Originally meaning either 
'cultivator' or 'kinsman', in a period of migration and strife it 
developed the sense of 'superior people'. From this the step to 
'superior race’ was only a small one. Later it denoted 'nobility', 
gradually losing its racial associations and more and more implicating 
'nobility of character’. When its cultural and psychological meaning 
had been fully established for centuries, under Western influence a 
racial feature was again assigned to it. 

In recent days the conception 'Aryan' has come again very much 
to the foreground, and it seems that here and there the separative 
racial conceptions or aspirations are winning upon the cultural 
inclinations. This is not the place to judge or to inquire into the 
causes of this social*psychological problem. From time to time in the 
world's history people seem to be at variance about the question 
race v. culture. •) 

As far as Arya means nobility of character and an Arya a 
gentleman, it forms part of the theory and ideal of Varpa. 

D. JATI, origin, and In this section we ^all present 
DEFINITIONS OF CASTE, conclusions and definitions of some 

of the leading authorities on caste, 
to serve as a basis for the different studies to follow. *) 

The Dharma-^tras try to explain the j£tis as having come into 
existence from mixed marriages of the members of the four original 
classes. The details of these explanations are — as all scholars agree 
— highly fanciful later additions to the original doctrine. Yet are 
these explanations based on facts: of course have the J&tis devel- 
oped out of the four classes of society in Vedic times. 

Before in quiring into the origin of caste as distinguished from and 

•) E.g. Manu VII; 21 1 ; VIII : 395: X : 57—58; Gautama IX: 68—74. 

•) Gautama X : 67. Cf. Manu X : 73. See also p. 83. 

*) E.g. see Romans 2 : 28 — 29. 

*) For a detailed and all-inclusive picture of caste we refer to any good 
an^ysis and history of caste. 
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based upon Varpa ^), it will be well to analyse the conception 'caste’ 
and to quote some definitions. These definitions are based on the 
caste system of India and applied to caste phenomena in other parts 
of the world. Bougld in his analysis of caste mentions three charac- 
teristics, one or more of which are mentioned by the different 
scholars: 1. hereditary specialization; 2. hierarchic organization; 
3. mutual exclusion *). 

The second characteristic need not concern us in this place, since 
it is obviously a characteristic of Varna, and as such we shall discuss 
it in several Chapters of Part II. The other two characteristics 
however it will be well to consider now. According to some, economic 
factors have had a great influence to bear upon the origin of the 
hereditary caste system. *) The guilds of ancient India, on which 
the castes were founded, according to them, can only be compared 
to the guilds of mediaeval Europe. The guild system is, according 
to Dahlmann, a typically Indo-German phenomenon. He goes .is 
far as calling a caste a guild which has become rigid. *) Bougie 
remarks that, if this were true, every profession ought to correspond 
to a caste, whereas sometimes in one caste there are several pro- 
fes-sions represented. The problem of caste is not so simple. Yet it is 
true that sometimes a new profession leads to the creation of a 
new caste, but also other causes sometimes lead to the same effect. 
Some castes bear names of localities. Others again originate among 
the followers of some particular saint. ') We see many causes at 
work side by side. Yet the hypothesis of the professional basis 
of caste seems to hold true. The religious castes may have imitated 
the social organization of the economic castes, as was the case in 
Greece. *) Similarly the castes may have imitated the utilitarian 
organization of the guild castes. These guild castes required the 
attention of all the aspects of the individual life of its members. 
Only in the more recent phases of social structure in the past, due 
to the increased specialization, the different organizations require 


>) See Section B of this Chapter, especially p. 54. 

■) C. Bougl4, Le rigtnu des Castes, p. 32. 

*) Nesfield is the most dogmatic upholder of the occupational doctrine 
of caste. 

‘) J. Dahlmann, Das aliindtsche Volkstum in seiner Bedeutung f Ur die 
Gesellschaftsknnde, pp. 1 13 — 1 16, 24, quoted by Bougl6. 

*) Examples of these different categories, see Bougie, Op. eit. p. 41. 
*) Foucart, Des associations religieuses ehex hs Crecs, p. 50 sqq., 
quoted by Boogl6. 
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only a one-sided recognition and obedience from their members, 
leaving them free in the fields outside their pale. This applies to 
the State, the Church, the family, the dub, the trade-union, the 
political party, etc. 

The psychological make-up of individual man has become divided 
into many loosely connected compartments, and sometimes unity 
is failing altogether. In sodety specialization has lead to a social 
complexity which can and does easily lose its balance if the synthe- 
sizing factor is lost. Some recent nationalistic states are trying 
to focus again the attention of a great many of the different 
subdivisions of the psychology of their subjects on some national 
ideal or body of ideals, to the exdusion of other ideals. There is a 
healthy thought at the bottom of this course of action. The ultimate 
success of the endeavour depends however upon the purity, the 
nobility, and the all-inclusiveness of the leading ideal, upon the 
efficiency of the subsidiary ideals, and not in the last place upon the 
methods employed to materialize them. Here are hidden many 
perils. 

The power which these states exercise over their subjects and 
to some extent over all those who take part in the ‘participation 
mystique’, perhaps somewhat approaches to the sway which the 
medieaval guilds or the Indian castes exercised over their members. 

To return to the medieaval guilds, they have, as Bougl6 writes, 
often been explained to contain remnants of the traditions of the 
ancient Roman gens. Bougie concludes that thus the traditions 
of the ancient family religion, and not the requirements of industry, 
are responsible for the traits which make the guilds resemble the 
castes. Similarly in India the Varna traditions formed the model 
for the caste system. 

Bougie continues that the three characteristics of caste are 
difficult to explain from the industrial evolution. •) The hereditary 
specialization is easiest to be accomited for. It is necessary that 
the skilled worker instructs his successor. But, as Bougie writes, 
it is no proof that the father ought to be succeeded by the son. Here 
I venture to suggest that under the influence of Varna the son would 
strive to live up to the standard of the father and to imitate his 

*) Casquet, Institutions politiques de Vancienne France, Vol. II, p, 
240 — 243; Waltzing, Les corporations professionelles chez les Remains . 
Vol. I, p. 329. 

*) Bougie, op. cit. p. 45. 
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social conduct as faithfully as possible. To attain this end he 
might want to keep in the presence of his father as much as possible, 
and thus naturally he would succeed him in his profession or 
occupation. 

As to the hierarchic element in the specialized groups, Bougl6 
also writes that the religious influence is very clear. And the mutual 
exclusion of the castes, why their members cannot marry outside 
their caste, why they cannot eat together, etc., cannot be explained 
at all from economic causes. The economic theory is not tenable. ') 

The true prototsrpes of the modem castes were the jatis of the 
Dharma-^astras. A Jati (‘birth* or ‘species’ is the meaning) consists 
of a group of people descending from the same stock. The Jatis 
of Manu arc the first true castes. As the leading sociologists agree, 
the theories of the Sastras to account for the origin of the ‘mixed 
castes’ are fanciful and show the compromise of ideal and theory 
with social tendencies that could not be checked. Only by prohibiting 
inter-marriage of the castes something could be achieved. 

Risley’s theory that caste is a matter mainly relating to marriage 
has been generally accepted. 

"The Hindu legislators made the castes exclusive, not so much 
by pre.scribing particular professions for each, as by prohibiting 
inter-marriage and interchange of hospitality on a footing of 
equality.” Originally intermarriage was allowed in so far that a 
man of superior class could marry a girl of lower class, later it 
became prohibited altogether. >) We suggest that the main factor 
which brought this about was the fear of 'mixture of castes’ 
(v a r n a-s a ip k a r a), which, as we shall see later *) was a great 
danger. In this place we shall just mention it. Of course the danger 
was lying (and is lying still) in a mixture of the standards of the 
Varpas, or rather in a tendency of equalizing society, and by that 
ignoring social facts of inequality. 

This mixture was artificially prevented by the prohibition of 
intermarriage, etc. But, instead of working beneficially, it caused 
the crystallization of Hindu society. Another important factor 
adduced by some to explain the fear of intermarriage of the castes 

') Bougie, Op. cit. p. 50. 

*) Even the state-enforced division of work on hereditary principle by 
the Theodosian Code under the Roman Empire failed to generate caste. 
(N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Vol. 1, p. 25). 

*) See J. M. Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 11. 

«) See Part II Ch. VII. 
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is that the Brahmans saw with apprehension that the purity of the 
blood was endangered by too much class-admixture. But, as we saw 
above, race often predestined to some extent the cultural standard. 
If the standard had been kept up by the upper classes after in- 
termanying with the darker lower classes, there would have been 
no reason to make intermarriage difficult or to prevent it altogether 
in later times after it had extensively been the practise for a long 
time. 

As regards physical beauty, the Indo-Aryans and the cultured 
Dravidians were equally handsome. While in the Big-vedic age 
there had been hardly any or no artificial prohibitions of social 
intercourse, intermarriage or profession, and there had been no 
social barriers but the natural ones of culture, as soon as the various 
races and cultures began to be amalgamated into 'the Hindu 
people’ and 'the Hindu culture’, the caste regulations as we now 
know them, gradually came into being. It was a slow process. 

The distinctions between the castes were by no means so rigid 
in the times of the BrShmanias as during a later period. The Aitareya- 
br&hmai^a mentions that one who was not recognized as a Brahman 
could be the performing priest and bring a sacrifice. *) Still more 
remarkable is the passage in the same BrSLhmana, stating that 
when a Kshatriya eats at a sacrifice the portion assigned for the 
Brahmans, his progeny has the characteristics of a Brahman 
"ready to take gifts, thirsty after drinking Soma •) and hungry of 
eating food, and ready to roam about everywhere according to 
pleasure.’’ And "in the second or third generation he is then capable 
of entering completely the Brahmanship.’’ ®) And when he eats the 
share of Vai^yas his offspring will be bom with the characteristics 
of the VaiSyas, and in the second or third degree he will be fit for 
entering the caste of the VaiSyas. *) 

In the beautiful legend of SatyakSma JabSla, which we will 
quote elsewhere, we will see exemplified the fact that in those 
early days tmth and character opened out a path to the highest 
honor and the highest caste. And there are more examples. •) 

Brahmans, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas were all able to sacrifice, and 


>) Aitareya-Br. I : 16 and II : 17, 

•) Soma is the drink used at sacrifices by the Br&hmanas. 

•) Aitareya~Br. VII ; 29. 

‘) R. C. Dutt, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 241. 
•) See Part II Ch. IV. • • f 
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therefore the distinctions between these classes were small ’), and 
the supremacy of the Brahman was almost mininal yet. In one 
passage we have stated even that a Brahman may be of uncertain 
birth, but that he only is a true Brahman who is bom of the 
Brahman of the sacrifice; wherefore even a RSjanya *) or a Vai^ya 
should be addressed as Brahman "since who is bom of the sacrifice 
is born of the Brahman and hence a Brahman." *) 

In early times there must have been four classes somewhat 
corresponding to the four Vardas, besides there must have existed 
in out of the way places tribes and races that had not yet amalga- 
mated with Hindu society. These later developed into new castes, 
and the SSstras tried to place them somewhere in the theoretical 
system. 

Dr. Bhattacharya mention.^ the following causes which have been 
operating in later times in forming new subdivisions which also 
developed into castes: 

1. By migration to different parts of the country. 

2. By different sections being devoted to the practice of distinct 
professions. 

3. By any section being elevated above or degraded below the level 
of the others. 

4. By quarrels between the different sections of the same caste 
as to their relative status. 

5. By becoming the followers of one of the modem religious 
teachers. 

6. By the multiplication of the illegitimate progeny of religious 
mendicants. *) 

Sir Herbert Risley mentions in addition to those also castes of a 
national type, "which cherish tradition, of bygone sovereignty and 
seem to preset ve traces of an organization considerably more 
elaborate than that of an ordinary tribe." Examples are the Newars 
of Nepal and the Mahratta-Kunbis. Also he mentions castes formed 
by changes of custom. Established usage has been n^lected in 
that case and new ceremonial practices adopted. As examples he 
mentions some castes a section of which has attained a higher rank 
by prohibiting the remarriage of widows, and other sections which 

<) Aatapatha-Br. Ill ; 1. 9. Dutt, Op. CU. p. 246. 

') Kshatriya. 

*) 6atapatha~Bf. Ill : 2, 1, 40, see Dntt, Op. cit. p. 246. 

*) J. N. Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 13. 
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lost connections with their castes by again admitting remarriage 
of widows, *) 

We have to restrict ourselves to this .short introductory to caste, 
and leave out the problems of gotra (gens), which though sociologic- 
ally very interesting and important, have no direct bearing on the 
questions with which we are concerned. 

To conclude it will be well to give a few opinions and definitions 
of caste which do not need comment, which in a way complement 
one another showing various aspects of caste. Mr. Shama Shastri 
in his Evolution of Caste describes it as follows: “Caste means a 
social exclusiveness with reference to diet and marriage.” He goes 
as far as to say that "Birth and rituals are secondary,” The Oxford 
History of India statw: "A caste may be defined as a group of 
families internally united by peculiar rules for the observance of 
ceremonial purity, especially in the matters of diet and marriage.” 
“Race has little concern with caste, .... and the members may 
believe or disbelieve any creed or doctrine, religious or philosophical, 
without affecting their caste position." *) "Each caste has its own 
Dharma, in addition to the common rules of morality as accepted 
by the Hindus generally, and considered to be the Dharma of 
mankind.” Rislcy defines caste in The Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
as “ a collection of families or groups of families bearing a common 
name; claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human 
or divine: professing to follow the same hereditary calling; and 
regarded by those who are competent to give opinion as forming a 
single homogeneous community. The name generally denotes or is 
associated with a specific occupation. A caste is almost invariably 
endogamous in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted 
by the common name may not marry outside that circle, but within 
the circle there are usually a number of smaller circles each of which 
is also endogamous.” These smaller circles are really also castes. 
The occupational element in this definition is one-sided, as we have 
seen. Bougl6 defines Caste in his Essais sur le Rdgime des Castes: 
"A society is subjected to this system if it is divided in a large 
number of groups, hereditarily specialized, hierarchically instituted, 
mutually opposed, — if it tolerates in principle no new people, 
no bastards, no mutual changes of profession, — if it opposes mixture 
of blood, the gaining of a higher social scale, and a change of 

') H. Risley, The People of India, pp. 70 — 92, quoted by N. K. Dutt. 

•) is not quite correct, see p. 159. 
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occupation." This definition has the merit of looking at the caste 
system as a whole. But changes of profession are sometimes allowed. 
And a higher social scale is sometimes attained by a caste as a whole. 
If Bougl# applies it to the members of a caste individually, it should 
be remarked that under the influence of Western ideas wealthy 
persons certainly stand higher in the social scale than the poorer 
people of the same caste. And sections of a caste can attain a higher 
standard within their caste and develop into a new caste. Mr. A. L. 
Kroeber defines Caste in the Encydoptudia of the Social Sciences as 
“an endogamnus and hereditary subdivision of an ethnic unit, 
occupying a position of superior or inferior rank of social esteem, 
in comparison with other such subdivisions." 

Weighing the different elements of the definitions, and leaving out 
those which are not essential, though perhaps usual in India, we 
come to the following definition: 

A society subjected to a caste-system consists of a number of sub- 
divisions or castes which are exdusively endogamous, which show a 
strong tendency to he socially exclusive, which perpetuate themsdves 
hereditarily, which are hierarchically superposed on a basis of standard 
supposedly cultural, and which by the working of these four tendencies 
within tlie social field of their own ddimitations may split up into 
more and more castes indefinitdy. 


B. 


THE DUTIES OF 
THE VARNA8. 


In the Mahabharata the duties of the 
Vart^as are enumerated as follows: "He 
who is pure, consecrated by the natal and 
other sacraments, who has completely studied the Veda, lives in the 
practice of the six works, performs perfectly the rites of purification, 
who eats the remains of oblations, is attached to his religious teacher, 
is constant in religious observances, and devoted to truth, — is 
called a BrShma^a. He in whom, are seen truth, liberality, inoffen- 
siveness, harmlessness, modesty, compassion and asceticism, is 
declared to be a Brihma^a. He who practises the duty arising out of 
the office of ruler, who is addicted to the study of the Veda, and 
who delights in giving and receiving, — is called a Kshatriya. He 
who readily occupies himself with trade and cattlebreeding, who 
is devoted to agriculture and acquisition, who is pure, and is perfect 
in the study of the Veda, — is denominated a Vai^ya. He who is 
habitually addicted to all kinds of food, performs all kinds of work, 
who is unclean, who has abandoned the Veda, and does not ^actise 
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pure observances, — is traditionally called a Sfidra. And if this 
were not to be found in a Sudra, and if this were to be found in a 
Dvija, (twice-bom), then a Sudra would be no Sudra, and a 
BrShmaii^a no Brihma^a.'' i) 

In the Bhagavad-g^ti, that main bible of the Hindus, the duties 
of the different Vardas are described similarly, in a beautiful form, 
“according to the qualitia, bom of their own natures." 

"Of BrShma^as, Kshatriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras, 0 Parantapa, 
the duties have been distributed according to the qualities born of 
their own natures. Serenity, self-restraint, austerity, purity, for- 
giveness and also uprightness, wisdom, knowledge, positive faith, 
are the Brahman's duty bom of his own nature. Prowess, splendour, 
firmness, dexterity, fearlessness, generosity, the nature of a ruler, 
are the Kshatriya's duty, bom of his own nature. Agriculture, 
cattlebreeding and trade are the VaiSya’s duty, bora of his own 
nature. Action of the nature of service is the Suva’s duty, bora of 
his own nature.” •) 

There is no need to quote the manifold enumerations of the duties . 
of the Vandas as found in the Dharma-^&stras ; they do not widely 
differ in character from the two given above, which present the 
philosophical and ideal view unalloyed, whereas the Dharma- 
^Sstras often .show traces of compromising between theory and ideal 
on the one hand and actual conditions on the other hand. For 
instance in Manu we read that "To the Brahmans the Lord assigned'^ 

teaching and studying, sacrificing etc the K.shatriya he 

commanded. . . . etc.” *) The same applies to the theories of the 
origin of the ‘mixed castes'. 

In a late PurfU^a, the BhSigavata, the ideal of Var^a is held up 
anew to a society that had become split up into many castes. It is 
curious that the tendency appears in it to stress the horizontal 
view of humanity (the spiritual) instead of the customary vertical 
conception (the social). ‘) The four Vardas are — as a reaction to 
mediaeval Indian conditions of caste — presented here almost as 


*) MHh. Sfnti-parvan 189 : 2 — 8 . 

•) GfM XVIII : 41 — 44. Similar enumerations BhOg.-P. VII : zi : 14 
— 15: ViskpU‘P. Ill : 9, See also the quotation from the Viyu-P.p.SB. 

*) Afanw I : 98 — 91; The duties of the Vardas are also mentioned 
by Gautama IX : 68—74; Pardiara I : 34—64; Salikha I : 1—5; 
Ydjft. 1 : 118—121; Vasisktka II : 12—16; Viskuu I : 8; Hdrita I : 17 
— 32 and II : 1 — 15; Atri I : 13 — 15, Also Artka-tdstra 1 : 3 : 4 — 7. 

*) See Part II Ch. VI. 
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co-equal and as containing socializing tendencies almost to the 
same degree. And the anti-social elements were placed outside 
the pale of the Vari^as in a fifth group, which was anew development. 
“Absence of piety, lying, stealing, want of faith, quarrelsomeness 
without cause, violent passion of love and anger and inordinate 
thirst — these form the nature of those that are beyond the pale 
of the four Vardas.” *) AU this may be explained as an attempt by 
the social idealists and leaders of the time to give a higher status in 
Hindu society to the Stidra castes. Their stimulating power was 
very strong, and much was accomplished. ’} 

Apart from the various duties of the different Varnas, other 
duties were brought forward as the common duty of all the Varpas, 
of all men. *) 

When the castes had become hereditary, the theory of reincar- 
nation came to the foreground (in a way taking the place of the theory 
of Varna) to explain the possibility of lising to higher castes in 
subsequent lives. 

To conclude we feel tempted to quote the words of a Hindu 
writer, who in a few words sums up the social theory as part of the 
greater plan : “The physical basis of life referred to by a r t h a 
and k a m a is to be sublimated in accordance with the principles 
of d h a r m a. And dharma or social righteousness includes two 
aspects: 31 S r a m a or the duties flowing from the stage of life, 
youth, manhood or old age; and v a r n a or the duties flowing from 
one’s position in society as determined by karma (action) and 
g u n a- (character). Dharma is the principle of synthesis linking the 
individual and society, time and eternity, for it is the bridge that 
leads to m o k s h a or absolute freedom of self-realization. The 
principle of dharma envisages the whole process of the education 
of the spirit from the ’minimum' morality of bodily control to reali- 
zation of the atman or sar.v&tma bhSva (ali-self-ness), 
mediated in the central phase by social contribution." *) 


•) Bhag.‘P. XI : zy : 17—19. 

•) BMg.-P. XI : ly : 20. 

See pi 97* 

•) See e.g. Mann X : 63; IV : 246; Gant. VIH : 23; y«;«. I : 122; 
HI : 65; Vishnu II : 7—6; Atri I ; 34— 41; Usand I : 32, 33. 40 etc.; 
Ill : 8; Bkdg.-P. XI : zo : 6—7 and XI ; xp : 33—37. 

*) M. A. Venkata Rao, in The Aryan,Path, Vol. IV, p, 789. 
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F. APPENDIX: THE Analogous to the theory of the four 
AEramas. Vardas is the Hindu theory of the four 

A^ramas or -orders of life, which is on 
the whole of greater interest to the psychologist than to the socio- 
logist. Yet it has also fargoing social implications, as will be seen 
in several of the following chapters. 

Human life is represented in the A^rama system as consisting of 
four consecutive stages, the first three falling within the pale of 
class and caste and as such we shall not specially consider them. 
Ordinarily men do not pass beyond the second or for the most 
the third stage. The first stage is Brahmacharya, the 
stage of the student. It is the stage of the young man. The second 
is GS.rhasthya, the stage of the householder. It is the stage 
of manhood. The third is Vanaprastha. The V3.naprastha 
retires to the woods and spends his time with meditation and 
sacrifice, he represents the stage of the older people, when the care 
of the children no longer takes up their time. The fourth stage is that 
of the SannyS.sin or mendicant, of the man who has given 
up his all to God or Truth, not only his possessions in the world, 
his wife and relations, but also the social distinctions of caste and 
the practices and ceremonies of religion. The Sanny&sins, recruited 
from all casstes, form a group resembling a caste, but only super- 
ficially, for it shows none of the characteristics of a caste. 

The Dharma-iastras abound with enumerations of the various 
duties and of descriptions of the sociiU field of action of the four 
orders of life. 

The Brahmacharin or student of the Veda or Revelation, original- 
ly any young man of the higher castes corresponding to the three 
higher Vart^as, later mostly only Brahman, lives with his Guru or 
spiritual preceptor, who accepts him as pupil on the day of his 
initiation, when he is invested with the ‘holy thread' and becomes 
‘twice-born’, he must study the sacred literatme, serve his Guru, 
lead a life of continence and learn his duties as a member of society 
and his duties in the greater cosmic world, as conceived by the 
sages. 

After being dismissed by his teacher he enters into the order of 
the householder (G^ihastha), which is by some Sftstras proclaimed 
as the most important, since it is the most social. He takes with 

>) Caste is defined on p. 71. Regarding the class of Sannyftsins, see 
p. 158. 
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lavrful ceremonies a wife, he maintains a house and possessions and 
must discharge his duties to the world to the best of his power. 
His house is the refuge of the wandering Brahman and of the 
SannySsin. Hospitality is the principal duty of the householder 
and the poor depend upon him for their maintenance. 

When his children get married and no more specially want his 
attention, he retires, probably with his wife, to a quiet place in the 
country to lead a more introverted life. This order is that of the 
VSnaprastha. 

The fourth order is that of the SannySsin, who foregoes the three 
objects of life: Artha, KSmaand Dharma, to concentrate on Moksha 
alone. “Regarding all with an equal eye, he must be friend to all 
living beings. And being devoted, he must not injure any living 
creature, human or brute, either in act, word or thought, and renounce 
all attachments." ®) He lives by begging food at a time when people 
have finished eating, and he is continually roaming. Women can 
also enter this fourth order of life, in fact as well as in theory. 

The idea at the background of this scheme and of the summary of 
duties is of course that if some one does not live according to it, he 
is no true SannySsin or BrahmachSrin, etc. 

The S^stras differ as to whether a man is allowed to pass over one 
or more of the orders of life or stages on the Path, of Unfoldment. 
The oldest view is that the duties of all four stages have to be per- 
formed consecutively and that the lessons — social and spiritual — 
of the lower orders have to be experienced and learnt before passing 
to the higher ones. 

The later view is that under exceptional circumstances people 
may pass from the first to the fourth stage. But under no condition 
are people allowed to take up again the life and duties of a previous 
A^rama, since this would mean a step back on the Path. 

This system of Airama is no mere theory, and the duties mentioned 
for the four orders of life are not merely hollow precepts. 

Compared to the divergence between the ideal of Var^a and the 
practice of caste, one may say that the A^rama system has on the 
whole been applied and followed rather faithfully; perhaps not so 
much in the consummate social realization of the various virtues 


*) See p. 26. The Sannyasin is tkeoretieatty supposed to have at one 
time or another perfected the other three objects of life. 

•) Vishvu-P. Ill : 9. 
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of the four grades as according to the intention and spirit of the 
fourfold division of man’s life. The weakness of the A^ama system 
lies in that it was conceived only for persons high in the cultural 
hierarchy. The fomfold division and systematization is practical 
and serviceable, but the standards vary according to the hierarchic 
place (Vartia) of a person. >) 


•) Cf. p. 176. 
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Chapter I 

The universal and international element in Varna 

• 

A. PROPOSITION, The theory of Var^a in its wider sense was 

a theory not applying to Hindu society 
exclusively, but to human society generally. In other words, 
'Var^a' contains a universal element. It is a theory of natural class. 
This universality manifested itself as a kind of international law 
in the scriptures and in Indian history. 

As an ideal Var^a was intended mainly for the Hindu people, 
but in addition to this there was a tendency to iiphold it as an 
international ideal. ' 

Consequently it was possible in ancient times that foreigners 
were taken into the castes or classes corresponding in some degree 
to the Vardas, even into the Brahman fold, if they lived according 
to its rules. 

The division into four classes presents the simplest all-inclusive 
division of society into groups with special functions in the organic 
whole. We shall specially consider the number four and its uni- 
versality. We shall also consider the coimection of caste and race. 

B. THE UNIVERSALITY Directly related to the four Vardas 

OP FOUR VARNAS. \^thout doubt the four classes 

of the Iranians: 1. Athravan 
(corresponding to Br3hmai(^a), 2. RathaSStar (corresponding 
to Kshatriya), 3. VSstrya fSuyant (corresponding to 
Vai£ya), 4. H H i t i (corresponding to Sfidra). 

The division of society into four classes is found in many ancient 
cultures ^), and this can easily be explained by regarding the all- 

*) H. Kern, Indische Theorietn over de Standenverdeeling, p. 10 {Ver- 
spreide Gesekriften XIII). 
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inclusivencss of the functions of the four groups of men in the 
organic unity: 

1. Persons concerned with the guidance, the education of their 
fellowmen in the highest sense, involving the psychological unfold- 
ment (the priest, the teacher, the psycho-analyst, the medical man, 
etc.) ; 2. persons with a regulative Dharma (persons with legislative, 
executive (and judicial) powers, the business-magnate, the military 
man, the policeman, etc.); 3. persons with a distributive task (in 
business, trafic, intercourse); 4. persons with a productive task 
(in agriculture, industry, industrial arts). ^) If we consider these 
four groups, we realize that they include all possible specialists. 
We shall recur to them below. *) 

Sometimes in the theory of Varna the productive and distributive 
functions are both assigned to the VaiSya, and the function of the 
Siidra is considered to be the service of the higher Varnas. This 
service, apart from domestic service, would be rendered almost 
exclusively in the productive field: agriculture and industry. Hence 
the difference is not so great, and the number of four Varnas is as 
reasonable. 

Abul Fazl in the wonderful Introduction to his Ain-i-Akbari, 
perhaps inspired by Hindu teachings, also divides society into 
four classes. He does not mention them in the hierarchical order, 
like the Hindus. "By means of the warmth of the ray of unanimity 
and concord, a multitude of people become fused into one body, and 
the people of the world may be divided into four classes: 1. War- 
riors, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of 
rebellion and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world 
of disturbances. 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of 
air. From their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, 
and the breeze of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 
3. The learned, such as the philosopher, the physician, the arithme- 
tician, the geometrician, the astronomer, who resemble water. From 
their pen and their wisdom, a river rises in the drought of the world, 
and the garden of the creation receives from their irrigating powers 
a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen and labourers, who may 
be compared to earth. By their exertions, the staple of life is brought 

*) Also art: "to serve the twice-born is the religious work of the 
fifidra, and industrial arts are his secular work.” {Atri I : 15). 

*) Regarding the number 4 see also pp. 26 — 26. 
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to perfection, and strength and happiness flow from their work. It 
is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with a due respect for others, 
to cause the world to flourish the grand political body main- 

tains its equilibrium by the above four ranks of men.*’ As we shall 
see later. Abul Fazl’s views present the pure Var^a doctrine. •) 

Abul Fazl may perhaps have borrowed some ideas from Plato. 
Plato also brought forward a doctrine of four classes. If he compared 
the State with the Soul, his pupil Aristotle saw an analogy between 
the State and the human body. The state as conceived by both of 
them consists of four classes, which somewhat correspond to the 
four Vardas. The two lowest classes were often taken together as 
one. *) 

An interesting modern doctrine of four classes is presented by 
Adam Muller. Hi.-) classes also correspond somewhat to the Vardas. 
They are : 1 . The clergy, incl. the teaching classes, he calls this 
the 'Lehrstand’. 2. The nobility, the 'Wehrstand', consisting of 
landed proprietors and military men. 3. The class of those occupied 
in business, trafic and intercourse. This is the ' Verkehr stand’ . 
4. The class of those occupied in industry and productive labour. 
This is the 'N&hrstand' . *) It is clear that these classes are based 
upon the traditional classes of the German Reich. 

The pure t 5 q)es of the four Vardas, as we mentioned them above, 
have to be generally realized and appreciated again. (I. Spiritual 
and psychological. 2. Ruling and regulating. 3. Distributive. 
4. Productive). At present they are hardly manifested in the social 
constitution at all. Neither the priest, nor the teacher, nor the doctor 
of these days, is an exclusive performer of the Dharma of the highest 
Varpa. The modern representative of the highest Varpa will have 
to be priest, teacher and psychologist at the same time. He will 
have to be a guide, but not a master. 

The second and third groups also largely overlap in their functions 
in modem society. Here it is interesting to notice that many econo- 


*) Ain-i-Akbari, by Abul Fazl 'Allami, transl. H. Blochmaim, Vol. 1: 
p. V. 

*) It is also interesting that the analogy of the four elements is called 
to aid. It corresponds only partly to our analogy in Part I Ch. I. 

') See Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X. p. 552. 

*) A. Miiller. Von der Notwendigketi einer theologiscken Grundlage 
der gesamten Staatswissensekaften und der Staatswirtschaft insbesondere, 
p. 18. 
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mis ts and politicians of recent days advocate a capitalism and 
industrialism ccmtrolled to some extent by the State or rather by 
some international body. This means a clearer demarcation between 
the functions of groups 2 and 3. 

The four Vardas, on the racial basis which we have mentioned 
before, were originally pictured as given above: spiritual and psy- 
chological; ruling and legulating; distributive; productive. They 
formed of course the natural social composition of all races and 
were universal and international. In Chapter IV of Part II of the 
Vislniu-puraija we are repeatedly told that the four Varpas, called 
by other names, consist in other parts of the world. The impression 
of universality we also gain from the Bhagavata and from the 
Gita. *) When considering Dharma we mentioned its international 
nr universal aspect *) and need not recur to this. *) 

If the Dharma of the Hindus is mainly found in the Dharma- 
SSstras, which hardly show the universal note, the universal Dharma, 
and the general doctrine of class are found in the more purely 
religious and philosophical works: the BrShma^as, the Pur&pas 
and the Bhagavad-giti. The Epics are a mixture of the two, uni- 
versal and Hindu Dharma. Dr. Ketkar also points to the universality 
of the theory of Vari;ia, and goes as far as to stress that there was 
really no *Hindu-dharma*, but MSlnava-dharma, Dharma of Man. *) 

C. FOREIGNERS AND CASTE, As Professor N.K. Dutt writes : 

"Tlie Indian religion and social 
system were cosmopolitan and not national, the prevailing con- 
ception being that there is only one eternal religion, Brahmanism, the 
other religions of the world being only varieties or corruptions of 
the same, and that all the peoples of the world form one community 
divided into four Vardas." *) In accordance with this conception 
it was sometimes possible in ancient times that foreigners were 
adopted into the social system of the Indians. As Dutt renoarks, 
in early times there was no such bitter religious difference as we 
now find between Hindus and Mohamedans or Christians. “Simi- 
larly, the difference of race was unknown. There may have been 

>) Bhag.-P. VII : 11. 

•) Gita XVIII : 41—71. 

•) See p. 16. 

♦) Cf. pp. 41. 46 and 47. 

') S. V. Ketkar, An Essay on Hinduism, p. 29 and 1 1—13. 

*) Origin and Growth of Caste $n India, Vol. I. p. 32. 
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some racial struggle between the Aryan and the DSsa in the Vedic 
age, but by the time of Manu all memories of that struggle had 
been lost. The word Arya is not used in the literature of the time 
to denote a particular race, but is generally applied to those who 
practised the Vedic rites, or were honourable. There were no acknow- 
ledged differences between an Indian and a Chinese or a Greek 
as human beings, and if the latter consented to respect the Brah- 
mans and practise Brahmanical rites he might be given a place in 
the society and called an Arya." The factor of language was of 
no account.*) Always quoting Dutt: "Under these circum- 
.stances it was not unnatural for Manu and other sacred writers to 
regard the whole mankind as belonging to one community and to 
determine the social status of the various tribes and nations 
according to their conduct and respect for the Vedic rites.” "This 
gives a clue to the success of Hinduism in keeping a firm hold upon 
the heterogeneous elements of the Indian population and its 
wonderful power of absorbing alien races and cultures, though 
apparently it is not a proselytising religion. The Brahmans woidd 
not regard any foreign religion as antagonistic to their own. They 
would say to the foreigners that their religions were only varieties 
of the one eternal religion, and that they belonged to one or other 
of the four Varnas into which the whole mankin|(,was supposed to 
be divided. Those who would not care anything for Brahmanical 
usages were called Mlechchhas or Dasyus and were let alone. But 
those who felt any the least respect for the Brahmanical insti- 
tutions were told that their status in society, that is, the estimation 
in which they would be regarded by the Brahmans, would depend 
entirely upon the greater or less strictness with which they followed 
the teachings qf the SSstras. Ko force was applied or even necessary. 
Unconsciously and imperceptibly the alien barbarians would ^ 
tempted by the unfailing bait of Higher social status to give up their 
old practices and conform more and more to the Brahmanical 
usages.” •) 

The foreign warriors like the China (Chinese), Yavana (lonians 
or Greeks), Saka (Scythians) were by the Ssstras considered to have 

*) Dr. Ketlcar writes : "Had the Chinese only respected Brahmapas our 
writer (Manu) would have perfectly been willing to call them Kshatriyas 
and therefore Xryaa." (S. V. Ketkar, History of Caste in India, Vol. I, 
P. 81). 

*) See Manu X ; 45. See also S. V. Ketkar, Op. cit. pp. 78 — 81. 

*) N. K. Dutt, op. eit. pp. 13 — 15. 
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been Kshatriyas, afterwards degraded to a lower status, because 
they did not conform to the Indian standards of life and ceremony.^) 
They were called VrStyas, and could become fully recognised by the 
Vrityastoma rite. If they did live up to the Indian requirements 
they became fully recognised Kshatriyas. The stories which we find 
about their origin *) are highly fanciful and show the disregard of 
the Brahmans for racial distinctions. Dutt writes: “The stories, 
however fanciful, of the origin of some classes of Brahmans, apart 
from the anthropometric evidences lend colour to the supposition 
that non-Aryans (in the racial sense) did not fail to gain admission 
even into the Brahman fold." •) He proceeds to substantiate this 
view by quoting many scriptures and traditions and by the evidence 
of anthropometric researches. 

From the North and the East, Tibetans, Burmese, Ahoms and 
Mongolians came to India in great numbers, established short-lived 
kingshi ps and were in the long run entirely absorbed by the Hindus. 
From the West came Phoenicians, Egyptians, Arabs, Jews, Greeks 
and Alexandrian Romans, Abyssinians and Persians, who made 
trade settlements on the coast and who became Indians in the 
course of time. Completely Indianised groups still in some way 
betraying their origin are for instance the Ben-i-lsrael and the 
Naviyat Arabs of Konkan, the Abyssinians of Janjira, and the 
Nestorian Christians of Malabar. 

The ancient Bishis made whole tribes into Kshatriyas and Brah- 
mans. How the integration of the Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas 
(Greeks) and the like was to take place, we gather from the MahS- 
bhirata — if they behaved like Hindus, they became Hindus and 
were treated as such. *) ®) 

In the centres of learning like Nalanda and Taxila there were 
opportunities for Chinese, Greeks and Iranians to meet and study, 
promoting a spirit of internationalism. How quickly the process of 
Indianisation took place is illustrated by the pillar of Besnagar, 

‘) Manu X : 43—44. 

*) Gautama for instance mentions that "sons begotten on a 6fldra 
woman by a Brahmaua, Ksbatriya, Vaiiya or a fiudra axe respectively 
designated as P&rafiavas, Yavanas, Karapas and fiQdras." (IV : 21) 

•) N. K. Dutt, Op. cit. p. 135. 

*) MBh, SSnti-parvan 64 — 65. 

') The different groups of Phoenicians, Persians, Parthians, Scythians, 
lonians, Pahlavis, etc. are mentioned: Big-veda I : 33 : 3, 83 : 1, 
Atkarva-veda III : 15; Viyu-P. 88, 122, etc. Quoted from Aksaya Ku- 
mari Devi, The Fundamental of Hindu Sociology, p. 7. 
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erected by the Yavana ambassador Heliodorus, the son of Dion of 
Taxila, to the honour of K|ishQa Vfisudeva, about 150 B.C. Helio- 
dorus is styled a "follower of Vishnu". *) 

From Megasthenes and from the Artha-SSstra we gather that 
foreign travellers in India were well looked after by law and 
regulation. *) 

D. CASTE AND RAGE If in 'Van^a' there is a universal and 
OUTSIDE INDIA, international note, in cas^e on the 

contrary the factor of race may be of 
great moment. Wc haVe seen this in connectiop with the conception 
'Arya', and wc shall notice it again in the historical Chapter to 
follow. Here we shall only adduce instances of caste and caste- 
feelings outside of India. 

As examples of isolated castes not forming part of a caste system 
may be brought forward the Jews and the Gypsies in Europe. In 
South Africa a regular caste system is evolving, there arc no less 
than five castes; blacks, whites (South-Africans consisting of 
English and Boers), Cape-coloured, Indians, and Malays. We tend 
to believe that on the whole the racial feeling Ls heavily outweighing 
the sense of Varpa. In North America conditions are very much 
the same, as seems to be the case in all countries where people of 
Anglo-Saxon race are living side by side with other races and are 
forming an influential group. The Spanish race is equally caste- 
separative and fanatic about purity of race, as may be noticed in the 
Spanish South American states. 

On the other hand the racial feeling and the tendency to caste 
formation are shown far less by the Dutch in the Dutch East Indies 
and in the West Indies, and hardly at all by the Portuguese in 
Brasil, where a mixture of the white and black races is even 
considered an advantage. *) On this point Brasil presents a complete 
contrast to the other states of ^uth America originally colonized 
by the Spanish. 

E. CONCLUSIONS, We have seen in this Chapter that the theory 

of Varpa is fimdamentally a universal theory 

') Cambridge History of Irtdta, Vol I p. 558. 

') See B. C. J. Timmer, Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappij, 
pp. 210—211. 

') K. Edsebtnid, Glann und Blend SUd-Amerihas, pp. 422, 442 — 3, 
449 — 451 . 
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of class. Consequently a kind of international law of class is found 
in the scriptures and in Indian history. Foreigners could sometunes 
be admitted into the higher ranks of Indian society on a basis of 
equality if they undertook to live according to the standard of 
those ranks. The condition was: if equal social behavioiir, equal 
rights and an equal social status. 

Society was generally divided into four fundamental classes. 
This represents the simplest all-inclusive division into groups 
with special functions in the organic whole of society. Consequently 
many theories of class picture society on the basis of four funda- 
mental classes in all. 

We also noticed that if in 'Varna' there is a universal and inter- 
national note, in caste on the contrary the race-factor may be of 
great moment. 
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Chapter II 

The Social Process — Life and Form 

A. PROPOSITION, In this Chapter, after pointing to the fact 

(Section B) that the texts are not always 
reliable, we shall pass in bird's eye view the different periods of 
history in India. We shall distinguish two aspects of Dharma, the 
one more or less corresponding to Varpa and the other to caste. 
We want to demonstrate that in alternate periods, which we shall 
for briefness' sake call 'periods of life’ and 'periods of form', the 
corresponding aspects of Dharma predominated. We shall consider 
one by one the different 'periods of form’ in which various 'social 
evils’ evolved, which were artificial developments. Next we shall 
consider the different 'periods of life’. We sh^ see that as a reaction 
to the tendency toward social crystallization and caste-separatjsm 
we find again and again in Indian History the promulgation of 
Dharma in its first aspects by the great teachers, some of whom 
were social reformers pre-eminently. This new Dharma always had 
far reaching social effects. In these 'periods of life’ social evolution 
tended to follow its natural course after having restored the natural 
social equilibrium, being the social application and natural outcome 
of the renewed realization of Dhama in its first aspect. ' 

Then we shall sununarily watch the birth and development of 
various 'social evils’, phenomena of social crystallization, noting 
their sensible and excusable origin. Dharma was invariably degraded 
from its first tspect to the second, from the ideal it became a system 
of compromise, from moral norm it became convention and law. 
The substitution of the principle of virtue and valour by the 
principle of birth has been the main factor in the process of social 
crystallization and caste-separatism. True Brahmans conceived 
the theory of Varna’ and advocated it as the natural law of the 
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evolution of society and as an ideal, the Brahmans as caste upholders 
partly caused, and contributed to the ‘evils* of caste. After noting 
the difference between the North and the South of India concerning 
the points studied we shall finally try to formulate the basic 
law of social process, a simple law of action and reaction, of life 
and form. 

Vivekananda wrote: "What little good you see in the present 
caste clings to it from the original caste (read: class as based on 
Varna), which was the most glorious social institution. Buddha 
tried to re-establish caste in its original form. At every period of 
India's awakening there have always been great efforts made to 
break down caste.*’ ’). 

B. QUESTIONABLENESS One of the greatest difficulties that 
OF TEXTS. have to put up with in the study 

of caste, especially from the point 
of view that we have taken in this book, is the fact that the original 
scriptures have been altered and tampered with by Brahmans of 
later days. Unless we have clear proof of changes we can only rely 
on our common sense. 

For instance Manu, in spite of its great reputation, is not really 
very ancient in its present form. The original Manu, a book of 
aphorisms, has not yet been recovered. What is now known as the 
book of Manu is a composition wholly in verse, based upon the 
original Manu, which was extremely ancient. For this reason this 
book has a great number of dates attributed to it, ranging between 
1200 B.C. and the fourteenth century A.D. *) This later Manu code 
was the product of a special school, like there were so many in the 
centuries before and after Christ, and its compilers derived their 
inspiration and their material from the ancient MSnava-sutra, the 
scripture of the gens of the M&navas or 'the scripture of man*. 
And the Br ahm ans of these later schools often changed the texts 
according to the requirements of the times or their own pleasure. 
'They left out undesirable dictums, like for instance the well-known 
verse of Par&&ara sanctioning remarriage of women fmder certain 
circumstances, which verse occurred in Manu, as was known to the 


*) Compute Works, Vol. V, p. 128. 

■) See J. H. Nelson, Scientific Study of Hindu Law, p. 37. 

*) N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Casts in India, Vol. I, p. 127. 
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author of ^^amitrodaya, but has dropped out of the modem 
Manu. *) 

Below, in connection with the practice of suttee, we shall give 
an example of a seemingly unscrupulous tampering with an old 
text, by which a harmless practice was turned into a death warrant 
of many. 

How such changes came about we may see perhaps from the 
following instance where two readings of a text are used side by side. 
It presents the transitional stage. Eventually that reading that does 
not suit the spirit of the time gets replaced by the other. "The duties 
of a Kshatriya are three, viz. studying, sacrificing for himself, 
and giving alms. His own special duty is also to protect his subjects 
according to spiritual injunctions; let him gain his livelihood there- 
by.” 'According to spiritual injunctions' is SSstrena, the other 
reading is Sastrena, meaning: 'with his weapons’ *). Though in fact 
both readings turn down to very much the same, since the Ksha- 
triya’s duty is to protect his community, the two readings present 
two different mentalities, and show how easily texts were varied. 

There has been hardly any tendency however to interpret texts 
into something more favourable than the original compilers meant 
or change them to something more humanistic than they intended. 
If we find verses which are idealistic and logical and express lofty 
sentiments they can in most cases be proved to be ancient. 

Later texts sometimes show signs of compromise, as we shall 
see. 

If in later times of revival and struggle to break loose from the 
prison house of social traditions and conventions people were in 
need of new slogans and fresh ideals, they either dug out ancient 
texts which fitted into the needs of the times or expressed their 
thoughts and feelings in an entirely new form. The hrst was the 
course followed by the more conservative reformers and it never 
presented great difficulties, where&s the latter was even easier and 
came naturally to the mystics who cared not a straw for anything 
but their ideal. And the mystics were the greatest social reformers 
in India. 

As td the social aspects studied in this treatise apologetic tenden- 
cies have not appeared in India to any extent, except perhaps in 


>) Vasishfha II : 15—17. 

■' M. N. Dutt, The Dharma Sttstra, Vol. II, p. 755. 
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modem times as a reaction to one-sided and ill-informed Western 
criticism. 

In recent times ancient texts have been misused again to keep 
the Untouchables out of the Temples. 

C. IDEALS AND ACTUAL In our analysis of Dharma we have 
CONDITIONS, THE seen that Dharma has two aspects 
CYCLIC PROCESS. which are essentially opposed. We 
have seen that the ethical, the religious, the mystical and the 
ideal aspects of Dharma are really aspects of what we might 
call the 'first aspect of Dharma'. Dharma, economic, political, racial, 
professional, etc., appertains to the 'second aspect’. 

It is the same contrast which the Western philosophers of law 
have grappled with in their distinctions of 'divine law' and 'human 
law’, of 'natural law' and 'positive law’, of absolute and empirical 
law, and so on. 

Since our main object in this treatise is not philosophical but 
sociological we shall not try to compare the dual aspect of Dharma 
with the dual aspects as mentioned above, or endeavour to decide 
where they cover one another and agree and where they do not, 
but we shall accept the dual nature of Dharma as a psychological 
and sociological fact and factor. 

The same essential distinction is found between the theory and 
ideal of Vai^a and the practice and reality of caste. The 'first aspect 
of Dharma’ accounted for the birth of the theory and ideal of Var^. 
The 'second aspect of Dharma’ created caste in India. 

This philosophical and sociological contrast is however no contrast 
if we consider the matter in the light of social psychology. For 
both Var^a and caste were and are part and parcel of the psycho- 
logical property of the Indian (and in principle of all mankind). In 
his mind, conscious or subsonscious, both conceptions are interwoven 
and form for the most two degrees in a catena, but no factual 
opposites. We are thinking here of the Social Mind and the Social 
Unconscious. 

In accordance with the latest theories of Psychology we may say 
that when caste and the 'second aspect’ of Dharma began to pre- 
dominate in man's mind and in social life, the 'first aspect’ and 
Var^a receded to the background, and the different aspects of the 

>) E.g. see: S. N. Suta, An unjustifiable double standard, in Vedanta 
Kesari Vol. XIX, pp. 352—360. 
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'first aspect’ reverted to the Social Unconscious. This process went 
on till social conditions became too rigid and impossible, and till 
the 'first aspect’ had to come to the foregroimd again, that is to 
say, take its place in the conscious life of the race and adjust the 
bdance, first in the psychological life of the people, next in society. 

In the history of India we watch the predominance of either the 
first or the second aspect of Dharma. 

According to Hindu theory, in the Golden Age, i.e. in the 'be- 
ginning', the ‘first aspect’ was predominant (not to say that it held 
undivided sway). Though highly efficient in its social implications 
it was probably not yet metUaUy realized. I have shown in Chapter 
I, Part I, that it was mystically or intuitively realized. This would 
explain also its efficiency as a highly socializing power. 

Mental realization however came about only when its contrast, 
the 'second aspect’, had been known and experienced. Only then 
times were ripe for a realization of the dual nature of law. Needless 
to say that this knowledge and experience have been accumulating 
through the ages up to the present hour. 

Then we watch the growth of the laws, conventions, traditions 
and religious rituals in the ages that followed — the first historical 
ages. 

Follows the period when the form-side developed at the expense 
of the life-side. Religious rituals became elaborate and complicated, 
their inner meaning was slowly obscmred. Ceremonies and con- 
ventions slowly turned into superstitions. Laws and political 
usages were followed after the letter instead of according to the 
spirit. 

In India the period after the Rig-vedic Age corresponds to this 
stage. 

As a reaction to this inevitably Life itself as living realization of 
the divine unity and of the social unity, manifesting first in a leader 
and in a few chosen ones, who call it out of the collective unconscious 
of the people, attacks the old stale forms of religion and society, 
puts up new ideals and standards and begins either to revolutionize 
the existing forms or to create new ones in a new field. *) In religion 
it is the period of the struggle of the prophet and the mystic against 
the despotic priest, in society it is — at least at first — the period 
of the horizontal view of humanity (equality — brotherhood) trying 

*) See pp. 43, 126 and 143. 

•) See p. 123. 
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ot predominate again over the vertical view of society when it has 
actually become tyrannical, as psychological conception and as 
social fact. 

Two periods will be seen to alternate. Let us call them for brief- 
ness’ sake 'the period of (the predominance of) form', and 'the period 
of (the predominance of) life'. We may watch their alternation on 
a smaller scale in the different subperiods of history and in sub- 
regions in India, as well as elsewhere. We may equally watch it in 
the individual life of more advanced man. 

In India we watch during a 'period of life’ the inner realization, 
the propagation and next the social realization of the 'first aspect 
of Dharma’. Dharma is in the hands of the mystic, the prophet and 
the social reformer. We shall first consider the various 'periods of 
life’ in Indian history. 

'Dharma' came into the place of the older conceptions of '?,ita' 
and 'Atman', both of which had become a little stale. 

When the Brahmans had monopolized the Vedas. non-Brahmans 
composed wonderful philosophical treatises of the highest note: 
the Upanishads. They were written in a 'period of life' , and presented 
the first aspect of Dharma. "If one should like to live in this world 
a hundred years, one should live performing righteous deeds. Thus 
thou mayest live; there is no other way. By doing this, the fruit of 
thy actions will not defile thee.” Only this, the simple fundamental 
law, is mentioned, not the endless varieties of duties as presented by 
the Dharma-^Sstras. The philosophy of the Upanishads is further 
the clearest proof of the life of the period. 

The movement against ritualism and form expressed itself for 
instance in beautiful Upanishadic verses like the following: "And 
of the sacrifice performed by the meister who has understood 
these truths, the soul is the performer; the heart, the seat of the 
sacrificial fire; sensual desires, the butter-oil; anger, the sacrificial 
lamb; contemplation, fire; the period of sacrifice as long as life 
lasts; whatever is eaten, is sacrificial rice; whatever is drunk, is the 
Soma-drink; and death is the sacred bath concluding the cere- 
mony!” •) 

In the next 'period of life' Buddha preached the Dhatiuna, 
and he brought forward the pure Var^a theory at the expense of 

>) 7ta~Up. II. 

') C. N. Krishnaswami Aiar, Life and Times of Srt AaitkarSckirya, 
p. 5. 
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caste. By using the vernacular he brought the philosophy of life 
within the reach of all. In Mrs. Bhys Davids’ latest book A Manual 
of Buddhism we can find the alternate predominance of the two 
aspects of Dharma. Dharma in Buddha’s time was its conception 
as the Will of God as manifested through Manu and the other great 
lawgivers. Dharma was the letter and the theory. Buddha however 
according to Mrs. Rhys Davids proclaimed Dharma to be the inner 
principle of Cosmic Order, or the basic principle of liberation which 
every man can discover in himself. But in the later days of Buddhism 
the monks gave to Dhamma the significance of ’doctrine’, i.e. 
Buddha’.s dogmatic philosophy, which sense it has preserved to this 
very day. Mrs. Rhys Davids proves how this conception did not 
exist among the Buddhists in Buddha’s time. Buddha substituted 
the d 3 mamic principle (Dharma in its first aspect) for the static 
(Atman, and the Dharma as contained in the Sastras), and the 
principle of becoming for the principle of being. Which means that he 
propagated ‘life’ as against ‘form’. 

In the Dialogues we find Buddha’s theory of class, not so much as 
a historical explication of the origin of caste, as as an explanation of 
the trend of the natural evolution of class, as also Professor Rhys 
Davids remarked. We quote: "'Hie Lords of the fields (k h e 1 1 a, 
k h a 1 1 i y a) came up originally to a certain Norm •). Or, again, 
as princes, they attracted folk by the Norm they upheld. Again, 
certain humans, distres.sed at the sins of society, retire into woods 
to meditate, or dwell outside the towns, making books. Now these, 
putting away evil, came to be called Brahmins. Them also 
men distinguished from others, solely because, in thought, word and 
deed they came up to a certain human Norm •). Others again, 
leading domestic lives and proficient in certain industries, thereby 
fulfilling a different standard, are called V e s s a s (Vai^yas), and 
others again, passed muster only iiLminor or low crafts, and became 
known as S u d d a s, these too only differing from other people by 
a certain Norm. Now there comes a time when a Khattiya, a Brah- 
min, Vessa, or Sudda, misprizing his own Norm, goes forth from his 
home into the homeless life, saying: "I will become a recluse”. 
And thus the class of recluses comes into being, differing from others 
only in the possession of a special Norm.” 

*) T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I, p. 107. 

*) Norm K Dharma. This translation as ’Norm’ has now been discarded. 
See p. 125. 
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Bttddha, indeed, brought forward again the Vart^a (v a n n &) 
doctrine in its pure form. Of interest is the implication of the import 
of Dhamma as primaiil||Miorm or standard. In the words of Mrs. 
Rhys Davids: "Khattiyas might be distinguished as originally 
administrators of justice; Brahmins, as originally followers of 
religious, pure, or righteous lives. But the dhamma of the other two 
classes was indisputably their proficiency in certain secular un- 
moral arts and crafts. Hence, whereas Dhamma may imply righteous- 
ness, justice, truth, virtue, law, its most fundamental meaning is 
more general, being “that on account of which” — be it righteous- 
ness, or some unmoral proficiency — a distinction is assigned, in 
other words a rule, test, standard or norm.” 

Again and again Buddha stressed in his teachings that the true 
Brahman is not he who is bom in the Brahman caste, but he who 
behaves as a Brahman. *) In the older Anthologies of the Buddhist 
canon, the Tri-pi^aka, the truly worthy, good man is over and 
over again called BrShma^a. *) 

The priests of other religions and of other periods seem to have 
periodically shown the same tendencies as the Brahmans. *) Here 
we cannot resist the temptation of quoting from the Zoroastrian 
books “There is many a one, 0 holy Zarathushtra, said Ahura 
Mazda, who wears a wrong Paitidava, and who has not girded his 
loins with the Religion; when such a man says I am an Athravan, 
he lies, do not call him an Athravan, O holy Zarathushtra I” ') 
“Him thou shalt call an Athravan who throughout the night sits 
up and demands of the holy wisdom (i.e. studies the Law and leams 
from those who know it), which makes man free from anxiety and 
wide of heart, and easy of conscience at the head of the Chinvaj; 
bridge, and which makes him reach that world, that holy world, 
that excellent world of Paradise.” *) If the names did not point to 
Zoroastrianism these lines might equally well have applied to the 
teachers of other religions. 

Buddha came in a period of form-culture and crystallization. If 
in the previous periods of form the stress had been lying on the 
religious forms, now the tendency is even deeper and the stress is 

>) Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, (1st Ed.) p. 239. 

•) See p. 119. 

') Dhammapada, Sutta-nipdta. 

*) See pp. 17. 113—118. 

•) Fargard XVIII : 1 {S.B.E. Vol. IV). 

•) Fargard XVIII : 6 (14). 
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lying predominantly on the social'forms. Caste had become a social 
pest. Buddha’s influence was directly social by propagating the 
spiritual equality of men, by opening up lUe (exoteric) spiritual path 
to all, desrespective of caste or sex, by disowning the authority 
of the Brahmans by their merely being bom in that caste, by re> 
forming the caste system among his followers. "Within the order 
caste disappeared, and many low castes were admitted as monks.” 

It was the external system of Hinduism in religion and caste that 
was found wanting by the early Buddhists, not the internal system 
of spiritual values. Buddha was not an opponent in philc^ophical 
matters, but a reformer. *) Also his minor reforms — like his prohi- 
bition to slaughter animals for sacrifice and his food-reform — 
were important. 

Yet his social influence outside of his own movement may not 
be overrated. As Professor N. K. Dutt remarks, few would nowadays 
agree with Rhys Davids in his statement in Bttddhist India that 
"it is no more accurate to speak of caste at the Buddha’s time in 
India than it would be to speak of it as an established institution, 
at the same time, in Italy or Greece.” *) Pick warns against this 
overestimation. *) Caste continued to exist in very much the same 
way in Hindu society and it took hundreds of years before changes 
were noticeable due to Buddhist influence. 

The reason is that Buddha’s doctrine was meant for the individual 
seeker as a way out of his troubles by entering an inner course of 
truth, not so much by tr}dng to reform his outer worldly conditions, 
but by accepting them as they were and meeting them with a paci- 
fied spirit. It may be a wiser course than that of so many other 
reformers who were so intent on changing the outer structure of 
society that they neglected the happiness of their followers. And 
as such the treatment was worse than the ailment. 

Yet we must not ignore that most historians lay stress on Buddha’s 
importance as a social reformer, and that he came because the 
Shdras were not admitted to the old Hindu scriptures and cere- 
monies. ’) People like UpSli and Suiuta, a barber and a sweeper, 

*) E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, p. 128. 

■) Mrs. Rhys Davids, The Relations between Early Buddhism and 
Brahmanism, in Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, p. 282. 

*) N. K. Dutt, Origin and growth of Caste in India, Vol. I, p. 256. 

*) R. Pick, Die sosiale GHederur^ im Norddstliehen Indien mu Buddha’s 
Zeit, pp. 20, 215. 

*) R. C. Dutt, A History of Csvilisation in Ancient India, Vol. II, p. 306. 
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rose to honour and fame in Buddhism. In the days before Buddhism 
they would have remained mere Sddras. The rise of Buddhism 
represented no doubt a mass movement against the growing 
Brahmanical tyranny. ') A very important feature of the social- 
psychological teaching of Buddha is that he revived the pure 
theory and the sense of Var^a. 

The great Buddhist Emperor A^oka abolished caste as far as he 
could. •) 

Biologically anti-social may be considered Buddha’s withdrawing 
of the n^lest elements of humanity from the married state to monk- 
hood. The spiritual-social gain may have outweighed the biological 
sacrifice in the first centuries of Buddhism, who can judge? But 
in the long run society went from one extreme to the other. Lower 
caste people went over by thousands to the lazy and sheltered life 
of monkhood as it developed, something against which the Dharma- 
Sastras with their graduated scale of Dharma had always watched. 
And the army of idle monks and nuns was one of the causes of the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India. Persecution and violence 
did the rest. *) 

Yet Buddhism had stimulated the internal forces of Hinduism 
by its noble doctrine and by the example of its earlier adherents. 
The Brahmans had adopted many good points from Buddhism in 
theology and philosophy. When Buddhism had finished its task in 
India, it vanished from the stage. The final union of Bra hmanism 
and Buddhism (if one may so call it) resulting in a simplified Hindu 
theology, a popular s 3 mibolic ritual, a most exalted ethic and great 
ideals of humanity (as embodied in the RSm&yai^a and the Mahi- 
bhSrata) had taken place by the year 800 A.D. The ancient Vedic 
religion had been modified by Buddha’s influence and the VedSntic 
doctrine of the Upanishads had taken its place. We may compare 
the process to the inner purification of the Roman Catholic Church 
after the Reformation and the Protestant criticism. 

Jainism, a movement a little older than Buddhism, presented 
similar doctrines. 

In the 8th to 10th centuries A.D. there were great political 
upheavals in India and an opportunity was presented, as it was 
presented before in early Buddhist times, of admitting the Stldras 

*) N. K. Dutt, op. ext. p. 151. 

•) R. C. Dutt, Op. cit. Vol. II, p. 306. 

•) Ibid. p. 307. 
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to the benefits of higher and socially respectable Hinduism. The 
opportunity was lost again. It was the time of Sahkara and of the 
BhSgavata-puraua ^). 

To Sahkar£ch£rya, bom probably in 788 A.D., it fell to inaugurate 
a new ’period of life’, to re-establish the One godhead and truth as 
against the doctrines of the many sects that existed, to supply the 
growing need for light and life, and to make the Ved&nta Philosophy 
the basis of all the nobler morements of Hinduism. His attitude to 
form, formality and formalism is typically expressed in one of 
his hymns: "I am neither castes, nor the rule of caste, socfllfty and 
custom, nor for me are concentration, meditation. Yoga and other 
practices *) ; for, all this illusion of T’ and ’Mine’ is rooted in the 
not-.self and is therefore dispelled by the knowledge of the self. I 
am therefore the secondless, uncontradictable, attributeless Bliss 
(Siva).” ») 

The result of Sahkara’s tours of reformation and religious 
purification were that the abominations of the S^ktas, G&9apat}ras, 
KSpilikas. Bhairavas and other sects received a severe check and 
many centres of immoral and unholy rites were purified altogether. 

But the tide again turned the other way. Religion was once 
more objectified and dogmatized, caste prospered as never before. 

Professor Rangacharya writes “The development of thought in 
Indian civilization made it necessary that the old Vedic religion of 
ritualism should be superseded by another religion, which had more 
of real life in it, and was more capable of satisf 3 dng the religious 
needs and aspirations of the human heart, irrespective of all 
considerations of race, caste and social status. Nevertheless this 
new religion could not be altogether new. In fact the progress of 
religion is so effected in the history of all civilizations that no new 
religion can be absolutely or unmixedly new. When a new insti- 
tution or a new idea has to be. introduced among a people for 
their immediate benefit, it invariably happens that this new 
institution or new idea becomes implanted upon something that 
is reaUy old....”‘) 

Mohammedanism began to spread in India and made converts 
among the lower castes by the million, securing them a higher 

«) See p. 73. 

') As over-systematized and dogmatized. 

') S. Venkataramanan, Select Works of Sri SaAkarBckSrya, p. 27. 

*) M. Rangacharya, Rdmdnuja and Vatshnavism, in: Three Great 
Aekdryas, p. 173. 
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status m society. The Emperor Akbar encouraged inter-caste and 
inter-racial marriage, also by his personal example. 

The Vaish^ava Reformation, of which Ramfinuja may be called 
a forerunner, brought the renewed propagation of equality and 
brotherhood and the realization of One Religion and Truth at the 
back of the sects of Hinduism and the Mohammedan faith. Great 
social ideals were advocated and proclaimed by the great saints 
that lived between 1200 and 1600 and which can roughly be said 
to fall into two or three classes. 

I. Those who fell within the pale of orthodox Hinduism, like 
RSmSnuja, RSm^anda, M&dhava, JnSneivar, Chaitanya, Vallabha 
and many others. They continued the line of liberal and protestant 
saints and philosophers begun with Sankara in the 8th century. 

II. Those who stood outside orthodox Hinduism and had both 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism as their background and as their 
field of influence, like Kabir (a disciple of RSmSnanda), Dadu, 
Raid&s, Hamdev and hundreds of others, many of which were 
Shdras and Untouchables. 

III. In a third class we may put NSnak and the other Gurus of 
the Sikhs, who formed a side-branch from Hinduism, a religious 
and social community which grew ultimately into a nation. 

Madhava of orthodox Hinduism gave to women the right to 
study the Vedas. 

The Brahman Ramanuja tried to improve the condition of 
the Untouchables. It was for the first time in the history of Hin- 
duism. He secured for them the privilege of visiting the temple one 
day in the year. 

Great saints sprang from the Untouchable classes and lived 
right in the centres of orthodoxy like Nanda in Chidambaram, 
Ravi Das in Oudh, the ancient Ayodhya, Chokamela in Maharashtra 
and many others. The number of Sudra saints was legion. These 
on the whole upheld the theory of Van^a and the principles of 
caste, only freeing the low caste population from the Bratoanic 
domination in spiritual matters. *) There was one movement which 
proclaimed a wholesale revolt against caste. It proved to be an 
unsuccessful attempt, since the followers of this sect were con- 


*) G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, p. 95. 
•) Ibid. 
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temptuously treated and bitterly hated by all castes, and it even 
gave rise to a new caste, of the MSnbhSvas. 

In this period fell also the birth of vernacular literature. The 
many gods of earlier ages became merged in the One God or Truth. 
Even Buddha had become an AvatSra (the ninth) of Hinduism. *) 
The hymns of the time abound with vehement censure and rejection 
of formalism in religion and in caste. It is hardly necessary to give 
examples. The cry for free primary education is a revised edition of 
the universal religious education after Buddha’s time. 

Careers of glory and heroism were once more open to lower caste 
people and to the illiterate. The horizontal ideal of humanity was 
much on the foreground. In short, the philosophers and saints which 
lived between 1200 and 1400 witnessed one of the greatest religious 
movements in India, a movement with far-reaching social effects, 
since the Sudras’ position was greatly improved and caste suffered 
many defeats. 

After 1 400 the social aspect of life had become more or less balanced, 
*life’ and ‘form’ were somewhat in equilibrium. The great saints 
that lived after that time — Ekan£th, Tuk£r9m, RSmd&s, and 
others — accepted the social system as it had become at the time. 
They criticized no more the Brahman caste as such, but the 
Brahman h 3 rpocrites and impostors. Most of the preachers upheld 
Var^a and A^rama, and the Brahmans were on the whole content. 
The evils of caste were condemned, not in concrete cases, but ab- 
stractly. The distinctions and ideals of Var^a were advocated and 
the vertical theory of society put before the people. Caste did no 
more hamper so severely the religious life and the last saints of 
that age had no need to be social fighters, they were in the first 
place spiritual awakeners. 

In the same 'period of life’ the Sikh community came into being. 
It was in the course of time to grow into a nation. Its founder. Guru 
Nfinak (1469 — 1539), severely condemned the artificial caste system. 
"It is mere nonsense to observe caste and feel pride over grand 

*) Ibid. 

*) Buddha is first mentioned as Avatftra (divine incarnation) in the 
12tii century. But an inscription has been found in a cave near Madras 
of the 7th century. (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Two Statues of Pallava Kings and 
five Pailava Inscriptions in a Roch Temple at Mahabalipuram, pu 5). The 
story of Buddha's misleading teachings, as found in some PurSpas, is a 
later interpolation. 
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names.” There was not to be a priestly class: "Whoever worships 
Him is honourable. ” *) Any man of his sect could perform ceremonies, 
address prayers, lead in congregations, perform rites of baptism and 
marriage for their children. The history of the Sikhs is a remarkable 
example of the social consequences of spiritual teaching. It would 
lead us too far to go into details, which can be found in any book of 
Indian history. The first Gurus and leaders of the Sikhs propagated 
ideals of love and harmlessness to the last consequences of "turning 
the other cheek”, and the Sikhs brought these into practice to an 
admirable extent. But after a time they were so ill-treated and 
persecuted so ruthlessly that it looked as if their community would 
in the long run cease to exist altogether. For that reason the 
later Gurus began to propagate ideals of manliness and strength, 
somewhat like the chivalrous ideals of the crusaders. The Sikhs, 
faithfully putting into practice the teachings of their leaders, held 
their own and developed into^ great fighters, the repute of which 
they are holding up to the present day. 

After this Reformation the tide was to turn once more to rigidity 
of laws and priestly regulations, to Brahman corruption and to 
social sectarianism. After 1700 form began to predominate, the 
competition between the Brahman and the non-Brahman began 
anew with all the concomitant evils. 

But in the middle of the last century the first notes were heard of 
rebirth, of renewed social idealism, of the propagation of unity and 
brotherhood, of a great urge to reform existing religious and social 
evils. And we may say that in spite of the vehement struggles of 
orthodoxy the spiritual aiid social powers of a Maharshi Deven- 
dranath Tagore, the father of the great poet, a Dayananda, a 
Ramakrishna, a Vivekananda, a Mahatma Gandhi, only to mention 
a few of the beacon lights, are slowly gaining the upper hand. 

If in former periods of revival problems had arisen mainly about 
the status of the Slidra, in the present period the status of the Un- 
touchables forms a subject of contention between the enlightened 
and idealistic section of Hindu society and orthodoxy. In former 
ages the Untouchables had been mucji despised. In the M&tapga 
jStaka we read for instance how 16000 Brahmans lost their caste 
because they, though unknowingly, had partaken of food which 
had been polluted by contact with the leavings of a Chaij^^&lat's 

>) SriRtg I. 

*) Japti. 
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meal! But in those times Chao^Slas and Nish&das etc. were on the 
whole as yet but savages that did not mix much with Hindus. 

In recent times however many have socially come to the light of 
day, possessing a certain education. 

If in the two former ’periods of life’ many lower caste people had 
become Buddhist monks and Mohammedans to improve their social 
status, in recent times many Untouchables have become Christians 
for the same reason. Apart from the moral and spiritual benefit of 
the new religion this phenomenon of wholesale conversion works as 
a warning, an example and an eye-opener to the upholders of the 
older established religion and social system. If the present time in 
India cannot yet rightly be called a ‘period of life', yet it surely is 
on the way of becoming one. The so-called 'pagan renaissance’ in 
Bengal brought forth the great poet Michael Madhusudan Dutt. 
The Brahmo Sam£j, a religious movement to reform Hinduism and 
to combine the best elements of Hinduism. Islam and Christianity, 
spread from Bengal to .some other provinces. Ram Mohun Roy, 
Devendranath Tagore, Ke.sav Chandra Sen were its pioneers and 
leaders. When the Brahmos began ter lose their solidarity the Arya 
SamSLj was founded to renew Hinduism internally. The saint 
Ramakrishna followed in the footsteps of the mediaeval saints. At 
times he broke all possible ca.ste-rules, as also his great disciple 
Vivekananda. If Ramakrishna’s merit was that he put into motion 
great forces to the religious awakening of the Hindus, Vivekananda’s 
merit was as much a social one. Ttie Ramakrishna Movement and 
the Ramakrishna Mission carry on the work of their inspirers, a 
work of spiritual awakening, education and social service. Many 
movements, often hardly organized at all as a sect, inspired by leaders 
of the mystic and prophet type, do similar religious and social work. 
To mention only a few of their founders: Swami Dayananda, 
Swami Rama Tirtha, Sri Abaninda Ghosc and the Christian Sadhu 
Sundar Singh. Side by side with the religious awakening and the 
religious-social movements we may mention the political awakening, 
which began in the middle of the 19th century. Organized political 
activity began in 1885 when the National Congress was founded. 
In India politics go together to some extent with religion, ethics and 
social idealism, as Mr. Gandhi illustrates in his own life and work. 


‘) Sometimes the Chaud&las lived in special suburbs, the Nish&das were 
nomad tribes. 
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And in so far as this is the truth, politics may be reckoned to form 
part of the 'life' of the period. 

As to caste, Mr. Gandhi and others are continually criticizing its 
evils and fighting for the admission of the Untouchables — there 
are 27 millions in India — to the important temples. Much has been 
achieved already, but there still remains a stupendous task to 
be done. Various social evils — criticized so severely in Miss Mayo’s 
Mother India, book of fame (or ill-fame) — are being vigorously 
opposed. We shall mention the origin and development of some of 
them below. 

Having considered the various manifestations of 'life' in the 
different 'periods of life’ of Indian History, we shall nowinquireinto 
the 'periods of form’. At the beginning of such a period we notice 
that the element of compromise is growing, the friction between 
Dharma in its first aspect and social facts becomes less noticeable 
and soon stops altogether. Perhaps its task has been greatly achieved. 
Dharma grows into a set of adjusted riiles and finally into 
accepted laws and conventions — which yet for a time fulfil their 
social purpose. Dharma has fallen into the hands of the Brahman 
as privileged priest and of the Brahman as lawyer and caste-preser- 
ver. 

In other parts of the world the process is fundamentally similar, 
only instead of the Brahman one must substitute other associations 
of persons. But perhaps nowhere else there were such religious and 
social extremes as in India — this perhaps being the reason that 
the process may be followed so distinctly in the history of Indian 
culture. 

Of the first more important 'period of form’ the elaborate ritual, 
the complicated later Vedic Sacrifices are typical phenomena. 
Because they are mainly religious and theological, and have not 
yet social consequences of any depth,we shallnot quote any examples. 
Mighty and often monstrous ceremonies had developed out of 
the simple Vedic sacrifices, like the A^vamedha-ceremony out of 
the simple horse-sacrifice. *) 

For the later important 'peiiod of form’ we can take many 
samples of the systematized, dogmatized, priest-ridden Dharma 
from the Dharma-^Sstras. The fourth book of Manu, containing an 


*) R. C. Dutt, A History of CiviluaHon in Ancient India, V61. 1, p. 67. 
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infinite variety of rules for householders, is typical. Another 
exani^ple of this kind is for instance the description of the aacrificial 
food the ancestors will be satisfied with, contained in Manu III : 
266 — ^274. "The ancestors of men are satisfied for one month with 
sesamun grains, rice, barley, tndsha beans, water, roots and fruits, 
which have been given according to the prescribed rule, (267). 
Two months with fish, three months with the meat of gazelles, four 
with mutton, and five indeed with the flesh of birds, (268) Six 
months with the flesh of kids, seven months with that of the spotted 

deer (269)”. And so on for 8, 9, 10, 11 months, one year, 

twelve years. Till at last food is mentioned that serves for endless 
time: "All kinds of food eaten by hermits in the forest serve for 
endless time (272). Whatever food, mixed with honey, one gives 
on the thirteenth lunar day in the rainy season under the asterism 
of Magh&, that also procures endless satisfaction (273).” If original- 
ly there may have been some s}mbolical meaning (astrological in 
273?) in the long run these rules became matters of form and super- 
stition. 

Or: "The foolish man who, after having eaten a Srixldha-dinner, 
gives the leavings to a Sddra, falls headlong into the K3lasutra 
hell.” 1) 

The other Dharma-§£stras abound with similar examples. We 
may specially mention Parl^ara. As to the rules invented by the 
Brahmans for their own glorification, etc., we refer also to the 
analysis of Dharma (12) in Part I Chapter 1, Section C. 

The Dharma-^astras are a curious mixture of 'life' and 'form', 
of the noblest and purest thoughts of humanity and the grossest 
superstition. 

Before the time of Sahkara 'form' was ruling supreme. The many 
sects all based their faith on the Vedas, their special scripture 
consisted of particular texts or passages from the Vedas, interpreted 
in a special way. They were at that time very intolerant of each 
other, only in the common fight against Buddhism they were 
at one. Many of the practices were abominable. Caste had grown 
into a social evil once more. 

A few centuries later form again began to predominate. As 
Professor Rangachaiya writes, the influence of the priests became 
so markedly preponderant that the gods almost began to disappear 

>) Manu III : 249. 
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from the vision of the sacrificers. The letter of the law was all- 
important. When somebody asked to a priest : "Who is Indra?”, the 
reply was: "Dont ask who he is. He may be an}rthing or nothing. 
He is simply that thing the name of which is here in this formula 
inflected in the dative case.” All thought bearing upon the vital 
questions of godhood disappeared, what happened to be left behind 
was nothing more than mere form overloaded with numerous 
complicated and unattractive details involving much useless 
expenditure of time, wealth and labour. Naturally the common 
human heart would be prone to rebel against such a religion, writes 
Rangacharya. There can be no real life of any kind in an over- 
encrusted and fossilized shell of religion, i) 

Remains the last ‘period of form’ which has left India the social 
evils many of which it still has to overcome. Form has predominated 
since about 1700. 

It will be interesting to follow summarily the birth and the 
development of some of the ‘social evils’. Various factors will be 
seen to be significant. All the time wc must mark the two social 
forces: on the one hand idealism, ‘life’, with its social consequences, * 
on the other hand class-interest, formalism and conservatism. 

To begin with a practice which has been made punishable by law 
during the Viceroyalty of Bentinck in 1829, suttee, the "self- 
immolation of widows”. No ancient regulations can be found en- 
joining or encouraging it. The references of the ancient texts to 
widows (about which below) show that the practice was unknown. 

The Mahabharata and the RSUnSyana both recognize the existence 
of suttee, but only the former gives a case of a royal widow burning 
herself with her husband. As Professor Washburn Hopkins writes, 
it is perhaps the extension of a royal custom as in the epic which 
has made the rule general so that later law and practice recommend 
it for all. ■) 

The codes do not sanction suttee tilllate, the provisions for widows 
show that they were not expected to die with their husbands 
though they probably lived miserable lives. The line in the Vish^u- 
saiphitS. is often regarded as a later interpolation. *) 


*) M. Rangacharya, Rim&nuja and VaishtMvism, in: Three Great 
Achdryas, p. 176. 

') Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 292. 

*) Vishnn XXV : 14 : "It is a duty of a wife to live a life of perfect 
chastity after the death of her lord, or to follow him on the funeral pile.” 
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The Greek writers mentioned suttee. Onesicritus spoke of it as 
specially a custom of the Kshatriyas. *) Aristoboulus was told that 
a widow sometimes followed her husband to the pyre of her own 
desire, and that those who refused to do so lived under great 
contempt. In the year 316 B.C. the leader of an Indian contingent 
which had gone to fight under Eumenes in IrSn was killed in battle. 
There was immediately a competition between his two wives 
as to which was to be the s a 1 1 (suttee). The generals decided 
when the question was brought before them that it was to be the 
younger, the elder being with child. The elder woman then went 
away lamenting as if tidings of great disaster had been brought her, 
the younger departed, exultant at her victory, to the p3^e. ■) 

But if in those times the widows still had comparative freedom 
of choice, the only pressure brought to bear upon them being the 
weight of local public opinion, which may develop from a harmless 
admiration into a pitiless t3rrannic force, in later ages the practice 
was authorized and even enjoined by the priesthood. Max Muller 
called it "the most flagrant instance of what can be done by an 
unscrupulous priesthood I Thousands of lives sacrificed on the 
authority of a passage, mistranslated and misapplied". The Big* 
vedic line in question, referring to a procession of women at a funeral 
ceremony, runs: "May these women not suffer the pangs of widow- 
hood. May they who have good and desirable husbands, enter their 
houses with collyrium and butter. Let these women, without 
shedding tears, and without sorrow, first proceed to the house, 
wearing valuable ornaments." This perfectly harmless line was 
turned into something entirely different by the changing of one 
word, of one letter: Agre was altered into Agne, which is Fire. •) 
This forgery is of quite modern date. *) 

One of the social curses of India, especially also of modem times, 
is the prohibition of the remam'iage of widows. In the early 
periods of Indian history widow marriage was not prohibited, an 
there was probably sanction for it. In the Big-veda we find: "Rise 
up, woman, thou art lying by one whose life is gone, come to the 

*) H. Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, p. 331; this writer meotions that 
suttee existed among the princely class. 

*) Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 414 — 415. 

*) R. C. Dutt, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. 1, pp. 
110 — 111 , 

*) Pitzedward Hall traces it to Raghunandana (1500 A.D.) see Cam- 
bridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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world of the living, away from thy husband, and become the wife 
of him who holds thy hand, and is willing to marry thee.” ‘) Mr. 
R. C. Dutt, who quotes this passage, mentions that the translation 
is based on S3.yana's rendering of the passage in the Taittirljra- 
Sra^yaka, and that there can be no doubt as to its correctness, 
because the word didhdshu has only one meaning in Sanskrit, viz. 
the second husband of a woman. *) Other scholars however have 
expressed doubt about this interpretation. 

Men belonging to one caste sometimes married widows of another 
caste without any scruple, as can be gathered from a passage in 
the Atharva-veda. •) 

In the period when the Dharma-SSstras were compiled, the 
remarriage of widows was disapproved. It was put in the same class 
as inter-caste marriage, which shows that it was still in existence, 
though the Brah man s desired its abolition. The son from the second 
marriage of a widow is of a degraded class and must not be invited 
to a SrSddha. *) Vasishtha gives some forms of marriage, which, being 
less valid than other forms, entitle to a second marriage. *) And he 
continues that the wife of a Brahman who has gone to a foreign 
country shall wait five years before remaiT 3 dng, and if he had no 
children, four years, the wife of a Kshatriya who has children, five 
years, and who has no children, three years, as to the Vaiiya, it is 
respectively four and two years, and as to the Shdra, it is three and 
one year. Kaufilya adds that if the husband is a Brahman, studying 
abroad, she shall wait twelve years if she has children and ten if ^e 
none. And he continues to state a great variety of rules for different 
cases. *) 

The later lawgivers prescribed a very hard life for widows. This 
was done by merely inserting the widows in a list of persons intended 
to follow those ndes. Such tampering with the texts was often in- 
dulged in by the later compilers of the Dharma-^Sstras. They may 
have made the life of the widows so miserable that Suttee may 
have been a godsent liberation to many of them without much 
encouragement. 

In modem times the life of the Hindu widow is still a wretched 

>) ^ig-veda X : 16 : 8. 

‘) R. C. Dutt, A History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 109. 

*) Atharva-veda V : 17 : 8; R. C. Dutt, Op, cit. Vol. I, p. 260. 

*) Gautama XV ; 18. 

■) Vasishfha XV ; 73 — 78. 

•) Artha-tdstra III : 158— 1S9. 
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one. Slaves of their relations, often almost outcasts, compelled to 
live an ascetic life they may be entirely unfit for, in simple dress 
with hair cut short, work^g for their married female relations 
and their children, they can on the whole wait for no other happiness 
than that of religion. In the last twenty years many of them have 
emancipated themselves by becoming nurses and teachers, often 
thus severing all connections with their relatives. But of course they 
are few compared to the great number in all. The rules of the various 
castes differ greatly, they vary from our above description to those 
of other castes that have readmitted the marriage of widows. 

The sinking of the status of the widow will go parallel to a large 
extent with the sinking of the status of womanhood. In Big' 
vedic India there were women Bishis, the wives participated in the 
ceremonies with their husbands. They were highly honoured and 
respected, and could even perform the function of a priest at a 
sacrifice. ®) 

Mr. R. C. Dutt writes about the position of women in Ancient 
India: "We have seen that the absolute seclusion of women was 
unknown in ancient India. Hindu women held an honoured place 
from the dawn of Hindu civilization four thousand years ago; they 
inherited and possessed property; they took a share in sacrifices 
and religious duties; they attended great assemblies on state oc- 
casions; they openly frequented public thoroughfares, according to 
their needs, every day of their life; they often distinguished them- 
selves in science and the learning of their times; and they even had 
their legitimate influence on politics and administration. And 
although they have never mixed so freely in the society of men as 
women do in modem Europe, yet absolute seclusion and restraint 
are not Hindu customs, they were unknown in India till Mahomme- 
dan times; and are to this day unknown in parts of India like the 
MahSrSshtra, where the rule of the Moslems was brief. No ancient 
nation held their women in higher honour than the Hindus, but the 
Hindiis have been misjudged and wroiiged by writers unacquainted 
with their literature, and who received their notions of the women 
of the East from Turkish and Arab customs.” *) And he proves 
these statements with quotations from the BrShmana literature. 

») Jtig-veda I : 83 ; 3; VIII : 31 : 5; from N. K. Dutt, Origin and 
growth of caste in India, Vol. I. p. 78. 

') V : 28; Ibid. 

•) R. C. Dutt. Op. eit. Vol. I, pp. 256—257. 
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He includes: '* never in the most polished days of Greece or 

Rome were women held in higher regard in those countries than 
they were in India three thousand years ago." 

The Rig-veda gives side by side the most contradictory opinions 
and information ofpractices. Wefindsayings as from a modem novel: 
"With women there can be no lasting friendship; hearts of women 
are like those of hyenas.” •) Or: "The mind of woman brooks no 
discipline, her intellect hath little weight, Indra himself hath 
said." ®) Or : "Many women select their husbands for their wealth."*) 
But far more frequent are the remarks like this: ". . . . a wife is 

home and dwelling Thy joy is in thy home, thy gracious 

consort.” *) And side by side with instances of polygamy and moral 
laxness, monogamy was held up as an ideal. *) 

The trouble started with the notion that she was ceremonially 
impure. ’) In many of the ceremonies the priest was to take her 
place at the side of the husband. *) 

By the contact with the matriarchal Dravidians of the South the 
position of woman became higher, and the mother became socially 
pre-eminent by the time of the Sutra period. The Dharma-iastras 
say that the father, the mother and the Guru arc to be respected 
most. The Guru usually comes foremost, but we read in Gautama: 
"A teacher is the foremost of all preceptors or superiors ;%ccording 
to others a mother is the highest of them all.” •) Vasishtha spoke 
in the same spirit: "The father Ls a hmidred times more venerable 
than the spiritual preceptor, and the mother a thousand times, more 
than the father." “) And: "A father, who has committed a crime 
causing loss of caste, must be cast off. But a mother does not become 
an outcast for her son.” “) 

It is curious that these two tendencies are found all the time 
working in opposite directions : the tendency towards the depression 

') Ibid. p. 260. See also N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India’ 
Vol. 1, pp. 77 — 78. 

') Sig-veda X : 95 : 15; from N. K. Dutt, Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 76. 

•) VIII : 33 : 17; Ibid. 

*) X : 27 : 12. 

•) III : 53; from N. K. Dutt, Op. cit. 

•) I : 124 : 7; IV : 3 : 2; X : 71 : 4, Ibid. 

») Satapatha-Br. XIV : j ; 1 ; 31. 

*) 6atapatha-Br. I : x : 4 : 13. 

') Gautama IT : 51. 

>•) Vasishfha XIII : 48. 

•») XIII : 47. 
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of the female status, according to some an Aryan tendency ; and on 
the other hand the worship of the mother, which is sometimes 
seeq as an influence originally foreign. We cannot accept the sup- 
position that it was an Aryan tendency so easily. There was a 
religious tendency of the Aryan classes to regard her as inferior, 
there was an equally strong social tendency to honour her as 
mother. The sinking of her status probably began with the loss of 
the vision of true womanhood, next came the idea of the moral 
insufficiency *) and of the ceremonial impurity of woman. *) Step 
by step she was pushed back to a more subordinate position in 
society, till Moslem influence condemned them to seclusion. In 
every con.secutive ‘period of form* another step was done into this 
direction. Yet within the confines of the home she always held a 
supreme position. 

A noble view we find in Apastamba: "If he has a wife who is 
willing and able to perform her share of the religious duties, and 
who bears sons, he shall not take a second. If a wife is deficient in 
one of these two [qualities], he shall take another, but before 
he kindles the fires of the Agnihotra." *) From this we see that the 
Dharma of a woman was seen as: 1st, the spiritual community 
with the man; 2nd, the founding of a family. 

In cas^ of barrenness the husband could abandon the wife ') 
and the wife was justified to marry again, when the husband was 
impotent as also when he was insane, outcasted or had died. *) 
To what extent these injunctions were really followed is hard to say. 

Other verses showing the attitude to women we find in Manu: 
"Women must be honoured and adorned by their fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and brothers-in-law, who desire (their own) welfare. 
Where women are honoured, there the gods are pleased; but where 
they are not honoured no sacred rite yields rewards. Where the 
female relations live in grief, the family soon wholly perishes; 

but that family where they are not unhappy ever prospers ” ’) 

And in this spirit the M£nava-i3stra continues. 

•) See N. K. Dutt, Op. cit. p. 238. 

*) The d&stras show in many places very little faith in the nature of 
woman. 

•) Satapatka^Br. XIV : x : 1 : 31. 

«) .<fp. II : 5 : 1 1 : 12—13. 

') Baudhiyana II : 2 : 4 : 6. 

•) Vasishpka XVII. 

') Manu III : 55—57. 
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That Purdah was not the practice yet as it was later, but also 
that its possibility was sometimes considered and that it may have 
been tried, we make out from the linds in Manu, which show a 
combination of wisdom with common sense : "No man can completely 
guard women by force; but they can be guarded by the employ- 
ment of the following expedients: Let the husband employ his wife 
in the collection and expenditure of his wealth, in keeping everything 
clean, in the fulfilment of religious duties, in the preparation 
of his food, and in looking after the household utensds. Women, 
confined in the house under trustworthy and obedient servants, 
are not well guarded; but those who of their own accord keep 
guard over themselves, are well guarded." 

If the compiler in the ninth book of Manu is well aware of the 
faults of women *), on the other hand he also compares them to 
goddesses of fortune *), he says that the husband owes to his wife 
a second birth *), and that "the due performance of religious rites, 
faithful service, highest conjugal happiness and heavenly bliss. . . . 
depend on one's wife alone" ®). 

Under Mohammedan influence the confinement of the women to 
their houses developed to the extent as found at present. Even so 
Hinduism has at all times since then continued to bring forth great 
woman mystics, poets and Yoginis, which shows that woman has 
had comparative freedom. In districts where Mohammedan rule 
and influence was only short-timed, she kept her old freedom. At 
any case, if perhaps in society her movements have been hampered, 
in the home she always had and still has a certain pre-eminence. 

Child marriage seems to have been unknown in ancient India 
of ]^ig-vedic times, it was probably still unknown in the Epic 
period, and there are numerous allusions to the marriage of girls 
at a proper age. The marriage of young girls probably came into 
vogue gradually in the Rationalistic period. That it was not yet 
settled in that period we infer from the contradictory rules on that 
subject. In Vasishtha we see that child-widows were allowed to 
marry again in that period, if they had been married young. We 
find also traces of an age-limit of three years after puberty. After 


>) Manu IX ; 10—12. 

•) IX : 2. 5. 13, IS, 17, etc. 
•) IX : 26. 

•) IX : 8. 

•) IX : 28. 
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that a religious (superstitious) motive is given for child-marriage 
to prevent sin felling upon the father ‘), clearly a later development. 

Modem authorities consider as the greatest iinmorality not the 
sexual intercourse of children at a tender age (since usually after the 
marriage or betrothal ceremony the children go back to their parents 
till they have reached the age of puberty), but the prohibition of 
remarriage of the girl if her boy-husband has died, thus dooming 
the girl to the life of widowhood. Due to the continuous endeavours 
of Hindu reformers, who called to aid the English lawgiver, child- 
marriage has now been practically abolished. 

Another 'social evil’ which we shall only mention in passing since 
it is not so directly contained in the field covered by this study, is 
the problem of food. Here also we watch how originally quite 
sensible hygienic and religious rules were crystallized into social 
injunctions and blown up in the course of time under the influence 
of the caste spirit into anti-social enormities of separativeness. So 
much so that the body of food injunctions has become one of the 
most important attributes of caste in India. 

We have already mentioned the problem of the Sannyfisin. We 
have .seen that in Buddhist times many lower caste people sought 
to raise their status by becoming Buddhist monks. At the present 
time many lower caste people try to raise their status within the 
fold of Hinduism by becoming Sannyasins. The original purpose 
of the fourth A^rama is not fulfilled in that case, for these people 
become Sannydsins not from any spiritual motives, but from motives 
of gain; food, subsistence and social consideration. And so it has 
come that a great army of beggars is parasitizing India and bringing 
the fourth A^rama into disrespute. Of course there are brilliant 
exceptions in true Sanny£sins and intellectual monks. 

Remain the more direct problems of caste. Untoudiabillty 
is another example of a 'social evil’ which seems to have been 
entirely unknown in Rig-vedic times. The DSsas, as painted in the 
Rig-veda in the darkest colour by the conquering Aryans, cannot 
be shown to have a low state of culture or dirty fashions of living 
which might cause feelings of abhorrence. *) A Brahman Rishi is 
even found to associate h^self with a DSsa king and celebrate his 


>) Vasishtha XVII ; 67—68. 

') N. K. Dutt, The Aryanisation of India Ch. V. 
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generosity. There was no 'untouchability’ between the Aryans 
and the DSsas. 

The earliest mention of the Cha^d^a^ and NishSdas is found in 
the Yajur-veda *), where they are represented as savage races who 
lived in a repulsively dirty fashion and subsisted from hunting and 
f ishing when they were first encountered by the Aryans. They 
were of dirty habits and low culture and belonged to a Pre-Dravi- 
dian stock, probably Munda-Monkhmer race, who had remained 
unabsorbed by the Dradivians, and had been treated as pariahs 
even by the latter. The spirit of contempt was taken over by the 
Aryans. ’) From this we see that Untouchability in its original form 
was natural and excusable. InEpic daysit hadnot yet become general 
custom. This we gather from the story that RSma when he went 
into exile with Sit& and Lakshmai^a visited his friend Guha, the 
Chief of the NishS.das, and embraced him heartily at the meeting. 

As soon as Untouchability became part and parcel of public 
opinion and of social custom, and, instead of being left to the feelings 
of the persons concerned, was handed over to objectivity, it tended 
to become a social pest. 

Untouchability, as other extremes of caste-separatism, has 
developed to ife worst form in the South of India. We have already 
noticed its South Indian origin. We have also to remember that the 
Aryan element in the South was far smaller than in the North. The 
Aryans had to take their stand against admixture of blood and the 
influence of the Southern civilization. To the difference between 
caste in North and South-India we shall refer below *). We have 
already seen how RSmanuja and others broke a lance for the 
Untouchables. Since the standard of culture of many groups of 
Untouchables has steadily risen in the course of time, their problem 
has grown in proportion. Nobody cares to propagate the spiritual 
equality of dirty and uncultured savages to ciiltured people, but 
if many of these savages in the course of time have individually 
developed a higher degree of culture, the question of their equality 
arises in accordance with the theory of Var^, for: according to 


') 9ig-veda VIII : 46 : 32; from N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of 
CasU in India, Vol, I, p. 62. 

•) N. K. Dutt, Op. eit, p. 105. 

') Ibid., p. 106. The Dravidians were at first classed as fiudras, and the 
aboriginal tribes as 'fifth Varna' {Niruhta III : 8, Brihaddevata VII : 69) 
*) See p. 120. 
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the standard of individual behaviour people can be assigned to 
their group of peers. 

It is not here the place to mention all that is being done at the 
present time for the social betterment of the Untouchables or 
Depressed Classes, 'Harijans’ as they are called by the followers of 
Gandhi. Enough to say that much is being done, Mr. Gandhi of 
course coming in the foremost place. He adopted a girl of an untouch- 
able caste as a member of his familv, eating and working in her 
presence and breaking all the time all possible caste-rules of se- 
parativeness. His influence has penetrated into the strongholds of 
orthodoxy. 

Apart from the campaign to get the standard of the Untouchables 
raised in Hindu-society, much work is also done to bring them 
education and culture. Mr. A. V. Thakur of the Servants of India 
Society, Poona, has worked for more than twenty years amongst 
the Bhils of Southern Rajputana, and many are now doing the 
same work elsewhere. 

Having followed the position of the people on the lowest rung of 
the ladder of Hindu society — in truth on the lowest rung, or only 
in the imagination of the people — we shall now follow those on 
the topmost rung, the Brahmans. 

Hinduism owes to true Brahmans the blessings of the theory 
and the ideal of Var^a, and to the Brahmans as caste-upholders 
many of the diseases of caste. 

In Big-vedic society there were no temples (as far as one knows) 
and every householder was his own priest. Step by step we may watch 
in Indian history the development of a priestly profession, a priestly 
class and finally a priestly caste. 

How the two tendencies — of birth and conduct — began to be 
at variance we may see from an interesting dialogue in the MahS- 
bharata. We can make out that there are already then strong 
upholders of the theory of birth. “The Smiiti declares. . . . that he 
is a Brahmana, in whom truth, liberality, patience, virtue, inno- 
cence, asceticism, and compassion are seen .... The qualities 
characteristic of a Shdra do not exist in a Brahmana (nor vice 
versa). Were it otherwise the S&dra would not be a Shdra, nor the 
Brahmana a Brahmana. The person in whom this regulated practice 
is perceived is declared to be a Brahmana; and the man in whom 
it is absent, should be designated as a Sildra. . • • ” ^) Then the other 

*) Cf. the quotation on p. 72. 
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remarks: "If a man is regarded by you as being a BrShmai^a only 
in consequence of his conduct, then birth is vain until action is 
shown. Yudhishthira replied: . . . .birth is difficult to be discrimi- 
nated in the present condition of humanity, on account of the con- 
fusion of all Vardas. All sorts of men are continually begetting 
children on all sorts of women." ') Birth could not yet possibly 
be upheld as a deciding factor on account of the great number of 
mixed marriages. Yet both tendencies were seen to be at work, 
and birth plus endogamy slowly gained the upper hand. That all 
people who behaved as Brahmans could become Brahmans, as 
was possible in early times *), soon became impossible when endo- 
gamy had become the rule. But then the Dharma-^Sstras try to put 
the ideal of true Brahmanhood before the caste-Brahmans. These 
idealistic lines sometimes stand side by side with lines of the other 
class, meant to secure and affirm the supreme position of the 
Brahman-caste in society. Of both we shall give examples. *) 

Lines of the second category are to be found for instance in Gau- 
tama XII, where punishments are given for the three lower Vardas 
if they have in some way sinned against the supremacy of the 
Brahmans. Such teachings and injunctions show that the Var^a 
theory which is to be found in the Dharma-^£stras is not at all 
the pme Vanjia theory, but only a compromise between Vaii^a 
and caste. Lines as the following, which are understandable as a 
symbolic attitude in the case of true Varpa, cease to form a part of 
the Varna theory as soon as they are given in the form of an 
obligation: "A BrShmana should treat a Shdra, even if of full 
eighty years, as his own child, but a member of a superior caste, 
although younger in years than a Sfidra, should be bowed down by 
the latter.” *) 

It is curious how sometimes a good Brahman is considered to 
be one who performs his ceremonial and scriptural duties rather 
than one who has a noble character. This shows the predominance 
of 'form* over 'life’ in the Dharma-SSstras. "A BrShmana without the 
GSyatrl-Mantra is more degraded than a Shdra. BrShmanas, who 
know the supreme BrahmS and are devoted to the GSyatil, are the 
foremost in honour and sanctity. The person of a wicked BrShmana 

>) MBh. Vana-farvan 180 : 21—34. 

•) See Ch. IV Section B. 

*) See also the analysis of Dharma, Part I Ch. 1 C. 

*) Gautama VI. 
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is more worshipful than that of a SUdra, who has controlled his 
senses. Who will milch a docile she^ass in preference to a vicious 
cow?” *) This comparison affords a typical example of how the 
inadequacy of S3mibolism can be misused for personal purposes, 
in this case of class. 

The following, also perhaps acceptable in the case of real Var^a, 
becomes ridiculous if taken in a dogmatic sense and if applying to 
a caste: "Riding in the chariot of scriptures, and wielding the 
swords of Vedas in their hands, Br&limat^as, whatever they may 
speak even in jest, is Dharma." *) "The blessing of a Br£hma^a 
ranks equal with the merit of all pieties combined.” •) "The word 
of a BrSUimaua is the word of a god A Br£hmaua is a moving 
pantheon” *). And so on. The following is also true in the case of 
true Var^a, but loses its value if put in the form of heteronomous 
norms : "The three Vardas shall remain under a BrShmapas control 
The BrShmana shall declare their duties and the king shall carry 
them into practice. ...” What follows is a privilege which — ac- 
cording to circumstances — may or may not be in accordance with 
the theory of Vanja: “The Brahmana^ saves (one) from misfortune. 
Therefore the BrShmana shall not be made to pay taxes.” *) If 
a man is a true BrShmana, he will probably have few possessions 
and put all his spiritual and mental faculties at the service of his 
feUowmen. It would be unjust to make him pay taxes. If however 
a man is only a BrShma^a in name, lacks the character of a Br&hma- 
na and subsists like a VaiSya householder, or if a man is a true 
BrShmaij^a who in some way acquired material riches, it would 
be unjust to other members of the conununity not to let him pay 
taxes. Priests in other countries were often exempt from paying 
taxes, sometimes as a privilege which they had taken to themselves 
or exacted from the rulers, and sometimes as a self-evident grant 
to them by the rulers. The latter which is quite in accordance with 
the theory of Varna was undoubtedly historically older. A typical 
example is furnished by a law of Genghis Khan, who ruled the 
greater part of Asia. Priests of the different religions in his empire 
(Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shamans, Nestorian Christians, etc) 


*) Paratara VIII : 31—32. 

*) Patikara VIII : 33. 

*) ParUara VI : 51. 

*) Pardiara VI : 61. Par&iara is one of the younger Dfaarma-f Astras. 
•) Vatisl^ I. 
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were all exempt from taxes. "Leaders of a religion, preachers, 
monks, persons who are dedicated to religious practice, the criers 
of mosques, physicians and those who bathe the bodies of the dead 
are to be freed from public charges." *) ‘ In India the exemption 
from taxes and other privileges of the priests were undoubtedly 
originally sensible injunctions in accordance with Varpa. When they 
became class or caste privileges they turned into social evils. 

The class struggle slowly gained on the sense of Var^a, and the 
wisdom of Variia was used in a dogmatic form for the purposes of 
caste. 

To enforce their position the Brahmans established, besides the 
corporal punishments which we have already mentioned, also 
terrible theories of punishments in different hell states or of rebirth 
in animal bodies or in deformed or diseased human bodies. *) These 
theories were all later day inventions. 

On the other hand the theory of reincarnation offered to the 
people of lower caste the possibility of attaining to the Brahman 
caste in subsequent incarnations. In this way the old maxim of 
conduct and character was saved to some extent, though the conse- 
quences of action in society were transferred from actual life to a 
hazy and theoretical future state. 

Yet the share of the Brahmans in the evolution of caste must not 
be overrated. They have been compared to the Jesuits in Western 
society. ’) It is not possible to explain a system as complicated as 
the caste-system as an invention of a few, as Bougl6 remarks quite 
sensibly. Many factors have co-operated in the evolution of caste, 
as we have seen before. Yet we cannot but believe that if the Brah- 
mans had lived up to the Var^astandard of the Brahman which 
would have meant also that they had kept up a graduated standard 
of sociality, worked for the sense of Vartta and the realization of 
Van>a in the social mind, and maintained a healthy self-criticism, 
caste could never have come into existence. 

The sphere of influence of the Brahmans, originally purely 
religious and ceremonial, slowly passed more and more from the 
spiritual to the social. Instead of the 'Vartta-Brahmans’ who tried 

’) H. Lamb, Genghis Khan, p. 214. 

') See e.g. Gautama XX, Vasishtha XVIII, Mann XII ; 54—78, 
y«j*. Ill : 206—225, TwAtitt XLIV. 

') L. von Schrdder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, quoted by Bougl6, 
Essais sur It Regime des Castes, p. 35; Sherring, Natural History of Caste, 
quoted by Senart, Les Castes dans I’Inde, p. 178. 
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to help man to understand his place in the cosmic world and to 
make clear to him the relations between man mutually, and be- 
tween man and the divine powers, the caste-Brahmans began more 
and more to turn their attention to laying down rules oi conduct, 
laws determining the duties of the castes. 

The Brahmanical schools did not start with any idea of making 
law. They began with religious hymnology, devotional exercises, 
ritual and theological speculation. Only later some of the schools 
began to lay down rules of conduct, how a man should behave, 
what he should do, what would happen to him if he did not, and by 
what acts, if he lapsed, he could restore himself to uprightness. 
Gradually there arose in the schools the conviction that for the 
purpose of regulating conduct by uniform rules, the best course 
was to call to aid the nilcrs, and thus the king was called in to help 
the Brahman and to be consecrated by him. The beginning of this 
alliance with the king was the beginning of true civil law, as Sir 
Henry Maine remarked, who described the above process. He 
continued that something very similar would have happened in the 
legal history of Western Europe if the Canonists had gained a 
complete ascendency over Common Lawyers and Civilians. The 
system which they would have established might be expected to 
give great importance to the purgation of crimes by penance. This 
in fact occurred, he says, the preference of the ecclesiastical system 
with its penances over the secular system with its cruel punishments, 
had much to do, as may be seen from the legendary stories, with 
the popularity of St. Thomas (Becket). Then they would have 
invoked the aid of the secular ruler in the case of graver sin, to 
secure the proper expiation, and the severer punishments would 
have been entrusted more and more to the secular arm, till in the 
long run, if the sole advisers of the European king had been ec- 
clesiastics, a system would have been constructed with proper 
sanction enforced by the Courts. This system of civil and criminal 
law would have been deeply tinged with ecclesiastical ideas, like 
Hindu law. 

As it is. Sir Henry Maine was quite right in remarking; “On the 
whole, the impression left on the mind by the study of the.se books 
is, that a more awful tyranny never existed than this which proceeded 
from the union ofphysical, intellectual, and spiritual ascendency.”*) 

') H. S. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 44. 

•) Op. eit. p. 47. 
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The Brahmans were supreme, they held the keys of heaven and 
hell, of life and death, they had to be looked upon as gods. 

They had become moral preachers and legal advisers and the pure 
religious leadership of the early Brahmaiis had largely passed out 
of their hands. Religion had slowly been breaking its ceremonial 
fetters. The sages themselves noticed that ritual was passing out and 
that prayer (Japam) was taking its place, as we can gather from the 
well-known line in the Vish^u-purSjja: "That which one obtained 
through meditation in the Satya-yuga, through sacrifice in the 
Treta and through worship in the Dw&para, may be attained in 
the Kali-yuga by reciting the names of the Lord”. True religion 
has no need of priests with rules and dogmas but of holy men with 
inspiration. 

No wonder the Brahmans lost the heart of the people when they 
encouraged class contempt like this: "(The Brahman) shall not 
ordinarily give the residue of his food to a person who is not a 
Brahman. When he gives it to such a one, he shall cleanse his teeth 
and give the food after having placed in it [the dirt from his 
teeth.]” And when they propagated ideas of this kind: “He who 
in anger raises his arm against a Brahman, will be banished from 
heaven for a hundred years; if he strikes, for a thousand years.” *) 
Yet the value of such passages must not be overestimated, in the 
majority of cases they represent the views of the priests of what 
their own powers should be rather than what they actually were. •) 

On the other hand we find in the Dharma-^Sistras remains of the 
pure original Varna theory or attempts to put the ancient ideal once 
more before the caste-Brahmans. As for instance: "BrShma^, 
who are ignorant of the Vedas, and G&yatrl and Sandhyi, and those 
who do not cast any oblation in the sacrificial fire and live by 
agriculture, are only BrShmapas in name.” *) Yet here the form 
aspect is stressed, and not the grade of spirituality of the Brahman, 
as is more the case in the following line: "A BrShmat^a reaches the 
highest goal by muttering prayers only ; (whether) he perform other 
(rites) or neglects them, he who befriends (all creatures) is declared 


•) Ap. I : 11 : 31 : 24. 

*) Gautama XXI : 17 — 20. Both quotations from N. K. Dutt, Origin 
and Growth of Caste in India, Vol. I, p. 150. 

•) See Vedie Index II. 256—257. 

*) Pardiara VIII : 11. Cf. the Zoroastrian quotation on p. 94. 
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(to be) a (true) BrShma^a.” ^) In the following line character is 
preferred to birth: "The panegyrists, the flatterers, cheats, those 
who act harshly, and those who are avaricious, — those five BrSh- 
ma^as should never be adored, even if they are equal to Bfihaspati 
in learning." *) And sometimes practical virtue is exalted above the 
performance of ritual practices: "The BrShmanas, by a thousand 
sacrifices, do not attain to that piety which the kings do by pro- 
tecting their subjects.” *) 

The pure conception of a Brahman according to the Varna 
theory is to be found in the Epics and in the Purine'S. It is of the 
following type: "Serenity, control of the senses, austerity, purity, 
forgiveness and also uprightness, knowledge, realization, belief 
in the higher life, are the karmans of the Br£hmana, bom of their 
own nature." *) We shall dwell upon this elsewhere. 

Buddha and the great reformers tried to revive this conception. 
As for instance: "A man does not become a Brahmana by his 
platted hair, by his family, or by birth; in whom there is truth and 
righteousness, he is blessed, he is a BrShmana." "He who is thought- 
ful, blameless, settled, dutiful, without passions, and who has at- 
tained the highest end, him I call indeed a BrShmaoa." ‘) The 
whole twentyeighth Chapter of the Dhammapada continues in this 
line. 

Not long ago Dayananda, thefounderof the Arya-sam&j, Vivek- 
ananda and others taught in the same spirit, as indeed all the 
awakeners of former and of recent times did. It would lead us ton far 
to give more quotations. •) 

Leaving the Brahmans, let us consider for a moment the castes 
claiming to correspond to the three lower Varpas (leaving out the 
conception of the mixed castes). There is no need to say much about 
the Kshatriya -castes. On the whole they held their own in the 
process of the ages, since their worldly protection was always im- 
portant and the Brahmans needed their co-operation. As to the 
VaUya -castes, they have been slowly sinking in status and the 
SGdra -castes have slowly improved theirs, all this since, let us say, 

‘) Manu II : 87. “Befriends all creatures'* implies "does not offer 
animal sacrifices’’. See G. Btthler, S.B.E. Vol. XXV, p. 46. 

») Atri 379. 

•) AM 29. 

*) GUa XVIII ; 42. See also pp. 130—131. 

•) Dhammapada XXVI : 393 and 386. 

•) See Part II Ch. XC. 
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800 B.C. The Vai^ya-castes, of all Aryan groups representing the 
least cultured, tended to get mixed most with people of dark race. 
The Shdras by their ever greater admixture with Indo-Aryans, 
slowly ascended the social ladder. Recent archaeological researches 
in the Indus valley show that the Indo- Aryan people that came from 
the North found in India a civilization equal if not superior to 
their own, side by side with tribes of uncultured aboriginals. 

It is extremely difficult to find a formula that will cover all these 
questions of race in connection with the evolution of caste and the 
conception of Vanja, and we feel it beyond us to try it with any 
conviction, deeming it wise to wait till more is known about the 
pre-Aryan civilizations. Only it seems to be certain that the pre- 
Aryan culture was absorbed wholesale by the culture of the con- 
querors, this being the origin of the 'Hindu culture’ *), and we may 
perhaps assume that the leading elements of these ancient cultures 
were originally largely recognized as having their place among the 
BrShma^as. The undeveloped, uncivilized aboriginals which were 
despised by the older civilization were naturally equally or more 
despised by the newcomers. The present untouchable castes 
developed from those groups: Pulkasas, Cha?4^as, NishSdas, 
Dasyu-groups, etc. “It seems”, to quote Dr. Ghurye, "that the 
Vedic Dasa, by constant association and slow assimilation, had 
been partially turned into the Sudra and partially into the Nish&da, 
while the refractory and incorrigible elements were despised and 
styled Paulkasa and Cha^^^a”. *) 

The authors of the Dharma-^astras wanted to keep to the fourfold 
division of society. A 'fifth Var^a’ was rejected and these groups 
were placed among the mixed castes. •) It was a hopeless effort to 
bring about conformity between theory and actuality, and it en- 
tailed ridiculous explanations. 

Another fact which is evident is the difference between the North 
and the South of India in matters of caste. Caste has developed its 
most tyrannical and separative aspects in the Dravidian South, 


') Fur instance the Atharva-veda shows signs of compromise between 
Indo-Aryan and non-Aryan rites. See further Cambridge History of 
India Vol. I, p, 233. S. V. Viswanatha, Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture, 
p. 207. 

') G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race tM India, p. 48. 

*) Manu X: 8 — 45. 
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probably because the elements of caste already existed there 
and because the differences of social and religious conceptions 
were much greater than in the North, where the dark races (with 
the exception of the civilized nation) on the whole consisted of 
uncultured aboriginals which were altogether not cultured enough 
to mix with the fairer race in the earliest times. •) Consequently 
the clash of ideas in the North was far less intense. On the whole 
the Varoa-spirit tended to be more influential in the North, whereas 
the caste-spirit was stronger in the South. We find the Hindu laws 
and institutions in their purest form, very much in the state in 
which they were before the Brahman expositors took them in hand, 
in the Punjab, which country was the earliest seat of the Aryans 
on their descent from their original home into the plains of India. 
The laws and institutions of this province have been the subject 
of an exhaustive official enquiry •). Sir Henry Sumner Maine writes 
about this: "The traces of the religious ideas which profoundly 
influenced the development of what is known as Hindu law are 
here extremely slight; and few things can be more instructive to 
the legal archaeologist than the comparison of the Punjab rules 
with those worked out in Brahmanical schools far to the south-east. 
This Punjab Hindu law exhibits in fact some singularly clo.se 
resemblances to the most ancient Roman law." *) Instead of Maine’s 
‘traces of religious ideas’ we should like to put 'traces of priestcraft', 
viz. a varnish of priestly dogmas, which backed the development 
of caste. 

D. CONCLUSIONS. We have seen in this Chapter that Hindu 

History, as a reaction to the tendency to 
social crystallization and caste-separatism, from time to time shows 
consecutively a renewed realization, promulgation and social 
application of Dharma. This -new’ Dharma always caused a breaking 
up of the most rigid manifestations of the social constitution and 
worked towards the realization of a social constitution more in 
harmony vrith the social composition. After having more or less 
restored the social equilibrium the new Dharma in its turn gradually 

‘) See G. Slater, The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, pp. 53 — 150. 
See also p. 1 12. 

*) For the same reason as that the Europeans in Australia did not mix 
with the Australian aborigines. 

') Ed. C. L. Tupper, Punjab Customary Law. 

*) H. S. Maine, Dissertations on Early Law and Custom, p. 8. 
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became old and stale and form-ridden. Caste interest as opposed to 
the true sense of Vai^a played a large part in this process of forming 
society along such artificial lines. 

In this connection two periods may be distinguished which 
alternate. Social practice (custom and law) and social need, alwa 3 rs 
at variance, periodically clashed completely. Social need in the 
higher sense, that is to say, the nobler and socializing instincts of 
humanity, periodically gained the upper hand. There was a cyclic 
rebirth of Dharma. 

If the ideal and the sense of Varoia came into prominence during 
a ‘period of life’, side by side with the mystical ideal of humanity 
and the emotional experience of brotherhood ^), and if they stood 
for conduct and example, in a 'period of form’ feelings and in- 
junctions of caste, as disseminated, advocated and enforced by 
caste-Brahmans and upheld by the lower castes *), were on the fore- 
ground. 

Apart from this, is it possible to discover an evolutionary 
tendency in the consecutive 'periods of form’ and 'periods of life’ ? 
Yes, it may be noticed that step by step the vital centre of gravity 
was gradually transferred from the more religious to the social 
aspects of life. If in the earlier periods the great problems of ‘life’ 
and 'form’ (as far as we know) were lying mostly in the religious 
field, we notice later a moving of the centre of gravity via the mental 
and the emotional life to the social. If in earlier 'periods of form’ 
religious ceremonies and texts often tended to suffocate true 
religion and were privileges of certain groups, in more recent times 
social customs and laws tend to obstruct a healthy social intercourse, 
and there is comparatively more freedom of religious belief and 
practice. 

When we were considering various social evils of Hinduism of 
the 19th and 20th centtiries, we noticed how they were lacking in 
the earliest ages of Indian History, how they originated in one or 
other of the 'periods of form’ and slowly developed in the subsequent 
‘periods of form’ to their present shape. They were based on sensible 
hygienic (food-problem, untouchability) or excusable (if somewhat 
•delusive) moral or spiiitual (suttee, widow-problem, childmarriage) 
conceptions which, when they were posited as heteronomous social 
norms and became general custom, gave birth to anti-social ten- 

>) See Ch. VI. 

•) See p. 182 . 
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dencies of the first magnitude. Sometimes old texts were tampered 
with to give a surer foundation to these practices. 

E. AFTERTHOUGHTS. In Chapters to follow we shall recur to 

the group-spirit, the realization of 
brotherhood, the manifestation of the widest circle of the 'conscious- 
ness of kind’ of Giddings. 

A great many national as well as world movements may be 
traced to the fundamental source wb'ch wells up from the mind 
of man. Confining ourselves to more recent times, we mention only 
a few: the great revival of which Rousseau was one of the first 
prophets, the idealistic impulses of I.iberalism, Socialism, Com- 
munism, the *back-to-nature’ movements of Youth, like the German 
'Wandervogel' movement, the numerous efforts to found ideal 
communities, and the movements of religious revival, far too many 
to enumerate. Many of these movements failed before their time, 
either because the vision had not been clear enough, or because the 
leaders were side-tracked by personal motives, or because the emo- 
tional impulse overruled the mental. *) 

As history has demonstrated, in the case of the great religions 
the periods following upon the life of the founders or of the great 
prophets or seers who gave a powerful stimulance are the most 
spiritual. This means that the vision is dearer and that the ideal 
can be put into practice more efficiently in the beginning than in 
later times. Slowly degenerations are creeping in, and spirit and 
form of the religion become disconnected. This process is going 
on till conditions become unbearable to the most serious of its 
priests or adherents. These become seekers, searching for the Supreme 
and Eternal Truth or God. They find encouragement in andent 
texts and traditions and in the stories about Great Ones that lived 
in the past. *) They get flashes of illumination, and at last the vision 
is vouchsafed to them. Others become inspired by them, and 
then follows an outburst of religious idealism and fervour which 
is bound to start a movement of reform — according to the nature 
of the form-side of the religion, either inside its organization, or 
outside as a green branch. This process may be followed in all the 
great religions of the world. Some 'green branches’ (like the religion 
of Akhen-Aten in ancient Egypt) were suffocated by the mother- 

M See p. 157. 

•) See p. 97. 
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tree, but on the whole they have proven viable, probably because 
their inspiration was Life itself, and because the religions they were 
the reactions to had become mere concoctions of forms and formulas. 

The same process we can follow in politics. The first periods (but 
not the time of adjustment) after the institution of an entirely 
different form of government manifest usually its most efficient 
functioning. Later degenerations are .‘.ctting in, necessitating after 
a time a change to a new system. But here the process cannot be 
seen as clearly as in the case of religion, because a tendency is 
usually shown to change the forms of social and political life before 
the thoughts and desires of the people have been adjusted. This is a 
mistake just as ridiculous, though not as obvious, as that one should 
try to change the ceremonies of a religion, hoping that thereby its 
adherents would become more religious 1 The change of form must 
of course be the natural outcome of a change of inner attitude. Man 
must first think and then act, not only individually, but also col- 
lectively. 

We can follow the phenomena of the rebirth of Life — religious, 
philosophical, social, political, biological, surely also artistic — 
through all the ancient civilizations up to the present time. From 
time to time, owing to routine and consequent loss of vision, leading 
to crystallization of the forms and anti-social or egoistic conduct, 
inner dissatisfaction springs up, at first only conscious in a few. Its 
consequence is seeking and self-purification leading to a new out- 
burst of idealism, showing its fruits in some movement of reform 
— in either or all the fields mentioned, for one cannot draw a hard 
and fast line of demarcation between them. 

The Hindu scriptures contain some interesting verses also pointing 
to this proce.ss, from the spiritual angle. Srl-K^ishpa spoke the well- 
known words to Arjuna : "Whensoever, O Bharata, there is decay of 
Dharma, and Adharma is in the ascendant, I Myself come forth. I 
am born from age to age for the protection of the good, for the des- 
truction of evil, and for the sake of firmly re-establishing Dharma"^) . 

Mrs. Rhys Davids writes that "this is never lost sight of in the 
P&li books: — that the Buddha is expressing not only his own 
convictions, the fruit of intense effort and self-communing, but 
also something that was, and had in the infinite past been, and 
would ever be, objectively and constantly valid and true for any 
and every human society, nay, something that was cosmic law, 

') Gita IV : 7—8. 
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eternal, necessary, omnipresent, whether discerned or not. And 
the function and hall-mark of a Buddha was not to devise, or create 
a new Dhamma, but to rediscover, recreate and revive that ancient 
Dhamma (norm) ^). His was to bring about its renascence as a cult 
in the lives, and apply it to the special needs, of his own age and its 
posterity. This, in words a.scribed to him, is how the Buddha viewed 
his mission: 

"As a man, brethren, wandering in the forest, in the mountain 
jungle, might see an ancient path, an ancient road, trodden by men 
of an earlier age; and following it, might discover an ancient town- 
ship, an ancient palace, the habitation of men of an earlier age, 
surrounded by park and grove and lotus-pool and walls, a delightful 
spot; and that man were to go back, and announce to the king or 
his minister; Behold, sir, and learn what I have seen! And, having 
told him, he were to invite the king to rebuild that city, and that 
city were to become anon flourishing and populous and wealthy 
once more : — Even so, brethren, have I seen an ancient Road, trod- 
den by Buddhas of a bygone age. . . . the which having followed, 
I understand life, and its coming to be and its passing away. And 
thus understanding, I have declared the same to the fraternity and 
to the laity, so that the holy life flourishes and is spread abroad 
once more, well propagated among men.” •) 

We find in the above mentioned process a cyclic course of sleep 
and renascence, presenting far more cheerful thoughts than the 
pessimistic theory of Spengler. 

This process applies only to the cultural fields, since it deals with 
the life-side of man’s manifestation. It does not seem to apply to 
the scientific field. For the greater part of the scientific achievements 
concerns the form-side of man’s manifestation, they serve to extend 
his physical instrument, his body. In so far as science brought into 
existence productive machines and means of transportation and 
communication (and agressive machines) it served to extend the 
body of man — productive, distributive and destructive — from 
the hands of the primitive up to the complicated system of the 
modem economic world. 


') In the Revised Edition of 1934 Mrs. Rh. D. has discarded her 
translation of Dhamma as 'Norm', leaving the word untranslated. See 
p. 10. 

') Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, (1st Edition) pp. 33 — 34, quotation; 
Sutta-pifaka, Samyutta-nikdya, 'The City'. 
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And as such man’s task is just — as it has been from the beginning 
and will be till the end, it is but logical — to learn to use his *h^ds' 
as his soul, inspiring practical brotherhood, directs. Or in other 
words, that part of the population which corresponds to the three 
lower Vardas must be guided by the highest Varoa. 

In contrast to the process described above, it seems that the 
scientific knowledge of the plain material field, of the province of 
form and physical energy, has been increasing throughout the ages, 
and that scientific application, in the extension of the 'hands' of 
man has never been so advanced as at the present time, in spite of 
the fact that the ancients possessed remarkable knowledge. 

If it seems that the ‘scientific’ knowledge of man has been 
increasing, periodically but steadily, it also appears as if the 
general spirituality and sociality of man has slowly decreased, in 
spite of the periods of renascence and revival. Man of the ancient 
past (who lived in the 'Golden Age’, and in the Garden of Eden) 
had to learn to master the materisd world. By its contact he slowly 
lost the natural sociality of the anthropogenic stage of his history, 
his natural wisdom and spirituality were veiled. *) 

His goal in the far-off future will smrely be twofold : to be a perfect 
controller of his own inner, and to be a master of external nature. 
And as such his goal is really only one; the perfect harmonization 
of 'spirit’ and 'matter', of 'life’ and 'form'. 

Culture depends upon the capacity to apply the ideals practically . If 
the ideal is merely intellectually grasped or emotionally experienced, 
imperfections of character will prevent an efficient social reali- 
zation, but if in addition it is spiritually realized, it will overrule 
all shortcomings of character, for such is its nature, and it will 
be applied efficiently. 

Two things must ^ seen clearly : on the one hand the ideal, on 
the other hand the terrible conditions that prevail everywhere on 
earth. If a man has no idealism, he is helpless, and cannot improve 
the least little thing. If he does nothing but dream over the ideal, 
and build Utopias, he is equally helpless. He must reach high, but 
stand firmly on earth. The first thing wanted at all times is to see 
clearly the next step he has to take to the ideal. *) 

>) See pp. 10, 43 and 143. 

■) Sometimes there is a tendency to skip a number of steps which will 
always have to be made up later with greater pains. No greater progress 
can be made than man is mentally ripe fra, individually and collectively. 
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Chapter III 

Duty and Right — Conscience and Punishment 

A. PROPOSITION. In the theory of Vart^a as expressive of 

Dharma y/e find the social duty of the 
individual always on the foreground and never his personal rights, 
and in accordance with this it contains the principle: the higher 
Varua, the more exacting duties and the stricter education. This 
principle was lost sight of to some extent in caste, when the tendency 
appeared to lay more stress on privilege than on duty. 

Also we find that in the doctrine of Varpa there is expressed that 
on the whole the morally strong man, manifesting socializing powers, 
has to be guided by and left to his sense of duty and his conscience, 
whereas the morally weak man, with anti-social tendencies, has to 
be made to feel the weight of punishment for anti-social acts. 

Some thoughts and conceptions arise in connection with the 
above which we shall also consider in this Chapter. 

B. DUTY AND RIGHT. In the Van^a theory social duty and 

not right is always on the foreground, 
as we clearly see from those scriptures in which the Var^a theory is 
presented in its purest form. 

The theory is preserved in an a'bproximately pure form in the 
Dharma-ilstras and in the Artha-^Sstra side by side with the 
caste laws. Only instead of the pure Var^a idea, that of the 
four Vardas "the duties are distributed according to the Gu^as 
(qualities) bom of their own nature" *) we find in a few of the 
Dharma-^tras: The Lord ossfgfiscf to the BrShma^a certain duties 

>) GiMXVlII ; 41— 46; VII : ix : 8—24; Vishyu-P. HI : 8; 

etc. 

*) GUa XVIII : 41. 
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zxid commanded Kshatriya to do certain things, etc. Harita. 
Atri, ParS^ara, Y&jhavalkya, Vishnu, Baudh3.yana and Vasish^ha 
express it simply by stating that a Brahman’s duty is such and 
such, etc. 

The more the Var^a theory was overlaid with caste rules the 
more of course the human rights were described and laid down. 
These rights are to a great extent rights of the specific groups of 
people forming the castes, and only to some extent individual rights. 
In these scriptures the transition from the Var^ia theory to caste law 
is usually marked by sentences like: "The observance of one's own 
duty leads one to Svarga and infinite bliss. When it is violated, the 
world will come to an end owing to confusion of Vaninas and duties. 
Hence the king shall never allow people to swerve from their duties, 
for whoever upholds his own duty, ever adhering to the customs of 
the Aryas, and following the rules of Var^a and order of religious 
life, will surely be happy both here and hcre-after.’’ *) Here is clearly 
shown the same mistake that was often made by ancient law-makers. 
Instead of keeping a clear distinction between the autonomous 
norms of social ethics and religion, and the heteronomous norms 
of government, the first were bereft of their power in the conscious- 
ness of the people, by becoming overshadowed by and by being 
to a large extent merged into the second. Also the essential difference 
between Var^a and caste was lost sight of, the social theory and the 
social idea] became confused with the actual conditions of the social 
constitution. 

If the social leaders of the past laid more stress on duty, "the 
modern tendency is to lay more stress on the rights than on the 
duties of the individual, on the contrary. "Right and duty are the 
obverse and the reverse aspects of the same thing, Dharma", to 
quote a modem Hindu writer. *) The latter statement is founded 
upon the assumption thafevery duty creates a right, or is balanced 
by a right, with which I do not agree, neither with the statement 
that every right creates a duty or is balanced by a duty. Sqpe wealthy 
individual may consider it his duty to look after the cares of a poor 
orphan he happens to come across, whilst the orphan may not con- 
sider it his right at all to be looked after by the wealthy man. And a 
right cannot create a duty, but only a legal liability. To what extent 

•) Manu I : 87 — 91. 

•) Artha-Ustra I : j : 13—14. 

*) Bhagavan Das, KrsAaa, p. 96. 
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and whether at all a legal liability contains an ethical obligation 
which was not there a priori, is still an open question. 

C. NOBLESSE OBLIGE. In the theory of Var^a the principle is 

found that the higher the individuals' 
Vari^a and place in the natural hierarchy of society, the more 
exacting are his duties. Noblesse oblige I 

The MSLrkao^eya-puraii^a pronounces that a Brahman should 
do nothing for the sake of enjoyment. The Dharma-iSstras lay 
down a severe rule of life for the Brahman, and an easier rule 
proportionally for the lower Vardas, the easiest for the Sfldra. 
Understanding this, Nietzsche has praised the institution of caste 
(read; Van>a), for he thought it right that life should grow colder 
towards the summit. *) 

In modem times more than ever there is a general tendency of 
men of all classes to strive to the summit, because the summit has 
become identical in the social mind, and consequently also largely 
in society, with power, pleasure and fame. When the natural hier- 
archy, or in other words, the graduated scale of Varpa as expressive 
of Dharma, will again come forward in the social consciousness, 
people will no more feel to such an iinnatural and unhealthy degree 
this desire to climb the social ladder, but tend to be more satisfied 
with their own place and work and natural advance, realizing the 
increase of social responsibility and the decrease of personal 
enjoyments of life with the ascension of every rung of the social 
ladder. 

The higher Var^a, the more freedom in spiritual sense, in that 
the individual becomes master of himself and consequently is 
able to influence his fate to a certain degree (whereas the man of 
lower Varpa is more or less at the mercy of his desires and of his 
conditions of life) *), but also: the highCT Var^a, the less freedom 
in the social sense. But a freedom sacrificed voluntarily. 

ApastaiUka warns against the temptations of 'the summit’, 
even for those who perform their duties: "He shall not fulfil his 
sacred duties merely in order to acquire these worldly objects (as 


') Ananda Coomaraswatny, The Dance of Siva, p. 121. 

*) Cf. St. Matthew 20 : 26—28, St. Mark 10 : 42—45, 9 : 35, and 
St. Luke 12 : 48, 22 : 26—27, 

•) See o. 45. 
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fame, gain and hraiour). For when they ought to bring rewards, 
(duties thus fulfilled) become fruitless/' 

To return to the Vardas. Chapters III, IV and V of Manu are 
almost entirely concerned with the duties of the BrShma^a and 
with the thousand and one taboos making his life very complicated. 
If the details often appear somewhat ridiculous to a modem mind, 
yet we notice that most of the taboos had a sensible basis, ethical, 
biological, hygienic, religious or philosophical. The great amount of 
taboos probably indicates a gallant W perhaps rather hopeless 
endeavour on the part of the law-givers to keep the standard of the 
Brahman caste high. The same applies to the other Dharma-^Sstras.') 
As Gautama puts it : “There are two persons in this world whose 
lives are perpetual vows. The one is the king, the other is a Br&h- 
ma^a." *) The king's duties too are described in detail in the 
Dharma-^Sstras. *) The Artha-^Sstra gives a Chapter on the life of 
the saintly king *) and is almost entirely concerned with the 
regulation of the life and the duties of government officials, with 
very practical recommandations and Macchiavellian hints. 

About the lower castes we hear comparatively very little in the 
SSstras, apart from enumerations of penances and punishments for 
crimes and offences. The prohibition of the occupation of the higher 
castes for people of the lower castes indicates the caste crjrstallization 
and confusion of theory with practice. Out of the early theory of 
Vart^a grew the Dharma-S&stras, meant to give guidance to the 
higher castes in their social dealings. 

If above we have given the regulations applying to caste, it will 
be well to conclude with an example from the purer theory of Vart^a, 
referring also to our quotations elsewhere. "Piety, truthfulness, 
penance and self-restraint, freedom from animosity, modesty, 
endurance, freedom from censoriousness, liberality, sacred learning, 
courage, forgiveness, — Ihese are the twelve great observances of 

a BrShmana Self-restraint, abandonment, freedom from 

delusion, on these immortality depends. These are posseamd by those 
talented BrShmanas to whom the Brahman (Truth) is the principal 
thing.” *) This scripture of Sanatsujkta continues with sublime 

>) Ap. I ; 7 : 20 : 1—2. 

•) Gautama V— X; Saukha XIII; Yajit. I : 98—115; etc. 

■) Gautama VIII : 1. 

«) Vishf^u III; Manu VII; Gautama XI; etc. 

I : 7 . 

*) Sanatsujdtfya V : 5 — 7. 
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teachings about the ^BrShma^a. "The BrShma^a has as much in- 
terest in all beings, as a big reservoir of water, to which waters 
flow from all sides. I alone am your mother, father and I too 
am the son. . . Notice the positive social attitude. 

From Chapter III it stands forth clearly: the true Brilhma^a 
is he who knows Brahman and lives according to his realization, 
swerves not from Brahman. In the introduction to his translation 
of the Sanatsuja.tlya, Mr. Telang writes: "The true Brahman is he 
who is attached to glfi^ Brahman. Perhaps this marks some little 
advance beyond the more general doctrine of the Gita, but it is 
still very far short'd! the petrified doctrine, if I may so call it, of the 
later law-givers. The Brihma^a has not yet degenerated into the 
mere receiver of fees and presents, but is still in possession of the 
truth.” *) In other words, ideal and reality still approached each 
other closely. The word Brahmat^a was derived from brahman, as 
also brahma, magic incantation (thus meaning: 'the knower of 
magic’, that is to say, the knower of the secret of world-order), which 
word was the root word for Brahma and Brahma. Significant is the 
verse in the Vish^u-samhita: "The Brahma-energy of a Brahmai^a 
is extinguished by accepting such gifts.” *) 

As mentioned before, after the Brahman caste had long de- 
veloped along the line of privilege and power, the ideal of the true 
Brahman was brought forward again periodically. ^ 

Ambiguous is the verse from the Mahabharata: "The Brahmat^a 
becomes the lord of all beings upon this earth for the purpose of 
protecting the treasure of Dharma.” *) If lordship is interpreted in 
the sense of the true Brahma^a, it is all right, if in the sense of the 
lower Vardas or of caste, it is against the natural course of things. 

In accordance with the fact that more has to be expected from 
persons of higher Vai^a than from those of lower Vart^a, it is natural 
to expect the view that their education should be much stricter and 
much more austere and all-cmbra£ing, of course with the stress on 
character. Because it is to be expected that generally children will 
belong to the same Var^a as the parents. ') The extensive teachings 
on Brahmacharya are typical of this conception. It would lead us 

>) VI : 23—24. 

•) S. B. E. Vol. VIII p. 147. 

') Visk 1 ^u LVII ; 7. (Unsuitable gifts of a kind mentioned before). 

*) MBh. Sinti-parvan 72 : 6. 

^ Tkis was turned into the terrible dogma that children did belong 
and ought to stay in the same caste as the parents. 
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too far to quote from them. Another classic example is the severe 
discipline, moral as well as physical, to which the young Incas 
were subjected in Peru. The noblest and fittest was meant to be the 
future ruling Inca. A more modem example is supplied by the 
severe education as described by Grand Duke Alexander of Russia 
to have fallen to his lot and that of his brothers. *) The education, if 
good, provides the test: to which Var^a does a man belong? In 
the case of the Incas there was a consciously applied test. In the 
case of the Grand Duke there was an almostilptrageous endeavour 
to make somebody fit artificially into a special position. 

The initiation tests of primitive peoples are hugely rudiments of 
Var^a-tests. A relatively pure example of a Var^a test is presented 
by the conditions on which the chivalrous warriorsof early mediaeval 
times might rise to knighthood. Here, like in India, the hereditary 
succession spoilt the efficiency of the test and confused natural 
class and artificial caste. 

D. CONSCIENCE AND The appeal to conscience is often made 

PUNISHMENT. S^gtras, as in Manu: "The Soul 

itself is the witness of the Soul, and the Soul is the refuge of the 
Soul; despise not thy own Soul, the supreme witness of men. The 
wicked, indeed, say in their hearts, "Nobody sees us"; but the 
gods see them and the man within their own breasts," which is 
addressed by the judge to the witnesses before a trial. ’) *) 

In the doctrine of Vauia we may find the conception that people 
which manifest highly socializing forces have to be guided by their 
sense of duty and their conscience, and that people which manifest 
no socializing tendencies, but are anti-social, have to be made to 
feel the weight of punishment. If society may safely rely on the 
former, she must tdce her measures against the latter. To put it in 
a few words: the higher natural classes mainly regulated by duty 
and karman, the lower natural classes mainly by law and a hetero- 
nomous sanction. 

If these thoughts are not expressed in any formula, they are yet 
voiced by the great amount of verses in the SSstras which aim at 
stimulating the social feelings and the consciousness of responsibility 

*) W. H. Presscott, Conquest of Peru, pp. 1 1—14. 

') Once a Grand Duke, Ch. II. 

•) Manu VIII ; 84—85. 

*) See also pp. 24 and 35. 
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of the Brahman and the rulers^), and by the great amount of 
severe penances and punishments meant for the lower Vardas 
or castes, which punishments are proportionally less for the higher 
Vardas or castes. ') Punishments especially for Brahman evil-doers 
are often expected to await them after death in various hell-states 
or in future lives. *) And, of course, if the party injured belongs to 
a higher Var^a, the sin is the greater, and the punishment according- 
ly- 

Punishment is recognized to be an important matter in the SSstras : 
"If punishment is properly inflicted after due consideration, it 
makes all people **happy; but inflicted without consideration, it 
destroys everything." *) And: “The whole world is kept in order by 
punishment, for a guileless man is hard to find; through fear of 
punishment the whole world yields the enjoyment which it owes." •) 
And even the gods "give the enjoyments due from them only, if 
they are tormented by the fear of punishment" •), which shows 
clearly that 'punishment' has also to be taken in the wider sense of 
karman, and not only in our sense of the word. 

"All Varoas would be corrupted by intermixture, all barriers 
would be broken through, and all men would rage (against each 
other) in consequence of mistakes with respect to punishment." 
But how difficult to gauge it is! "Punishment possesses a very 
bright lustre, and is hard to be administered by men with un- 
improved minds, it strikes down the king who swerves from his 
duty.” •) These verses fall into the same class as the sublime verses 
about justice. •) 

T5rpical for a different attitude towards the various classes is 
how the judge is to address the witnesses before a trial: "Let him 
examine a Brihma^a beginning with "Speak", a Kshatriya be- 
ginning with "Speak the truth”, a Vai^ya admonishing him by 
mentioning his kine, grain and gol^, a Su^a threatening him with 
the guilt of every crime that causes loss of caste, saying "Whatever 

>) Manu III— V, VII, XI: IV ; 245, XI : 98; Vishnu III; Gaittama 
XI; etc., etc. 

*) Manu XI, VIII : 267. 268, 270, 272, 277, 279; y«;«. II : 209; etc. 

•) Manu IV : 190, 197; Vishnu XLIII-XLV; etc. 

*) Manu VII : 19. 

») Manu VII : 22. 

•) Manu VII ; 23. 

’) Manu VII ; 24. 

*) Manu VII : 28. 

*) Manu VIII : 12 — 17. Compare also Yaj*. I : 354 — 359. 
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places (of tonnent) are assigned (by the sages) to the slayer of a 
BrShma^a, to the murderer of women and children, to him who 
betrays a friend, and to an ungrateful man, those shall be thy por- 
tion, if thou speakest falsely." 

The conception that evil-doers the higher in the social scale 
mi gh t to be punished the more severely, because their sin is the 
greater, as advocated by the great and wise Shogun Jeyasu (1542— 
1616), I have also found in the Hindu books, if only in one instance 
— for theft. •) *) If it may be a wise and just rule for a people of 
hereditary classes and offices, if we look at it more closely however 
we see that it can have no place in the pure theory of natural class, 
since, if a man from a higher Varna commits a crime, the very fact 
proves that he never belonged to that Varna at all, or, if one likes, 
that he degrades himself to a lower Vaina, and has to be punished 
according to the standard of that lower Varna. Something might 
perhaps be said in favour of a punishment for the pretention of 
belonging to a higher Varna. *) 

Punishment is in the Dharma-^&stras sometimes meant to be 
retaliating*), sometimes awarded as a warning example*), and 
sometimes with a motive to reform. 

Sometimes the Dharma-SSstras prescribe very seveie punishments 
side by side with milder ones, as is the case with adultery. Dr. 
Ketkar writes that the more lenient punishment was applied and 
that the intention was “to make the offender feel that he is really 
suffering a very mild punishment in proportion to what he really 
deserves." *) 

There were also ordeals or divine tests (d i v y a) for serious crimes 
differing for the different classes. *) They form a curious blending of 
the realization of the working of divine justice or karman with the 
urge to punish or prevent crime. *•) A form of ordeal has survived 


») Manu VIII : 88—89. 

*) Manu VIII ; 336 — 338. With religious penances however it is often 
the case. E.g. ParSiara XI : 42. 

•) Cf. St. Luke 12 : 47—48. 

*) The Dharma-iftstras state punishments for low caste people for 
posing as high caste. 

•) E.g. Yajn. 1 : 359. 

*) E.g. Manu VIII : 334, or, as quoted above: VII : 22. 

’) E.g. y«;«. I : 361. 

*) S. V. Ketkar, History of Caste in India, Vol. I p. 149. 

•) y«;«. II : 97—115: Vishnu IX— XIV. 

**) See J. Jolly, Reeht und Sitte, p. 144. 
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even to the present day in some low castes in Madras as a test of 
the justice of a claim. After a short cefbmony in the village temple 
both parties have to plunge their hands into boiling butter. 

In the lower stages of development people are led by the class 
and Airama rules and regulations, like children are guided by their 
parents. When they are ’grown up’ they see their own Dharma. In 
the religious literature we find the remark that one has to rise 
above rules •), yet rules are always to be respected, even by the 
perfect •) *). 

It is significant that in the higher castes the sanction of the caste 
rules is on the whole vested in the public opinion within the caste, 
whereas in the lower castes it is largely in the hands of the caste- 
headman or of the caste-council. 

E. MAIN CONCLUSIONS. We have seen that in the theory of 

Vama as expressive of Dharma, 
stress is always laid on duty and never on right. In accordance with 
this we find the principle ; the higher Van^a, the more exacting duties 
and the stricter education. And also the conception that society 
may rely to some extent upon the sense of duty, the sense of cosmic 
equilibrium (karman) and the conscience of the people higher up 
in the natural social scale, but must take its measures against the 
anti-social elements lower down in the natural social scale. 


>) L. S. S. O’MaUey, India's Social Heritage, pp. 25—26. 
*) Bkdg.-P. XI : Z2 : 14—15. etc. 

*) Ndroda-siitra 61. 

«) C£. I Timothy 1 : 8—10. 

') L. S. S. O’Malley, Op. cit. pp. 24 — 25. 
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Chapter IV 


The openness of the Var^s and the artificial seclusion of the 

Castes 

A. PROPOSITION. It is interesting to put side by side the natural 

openness of the Vardas and the artificial 
fenced-in state of the castes. 

In connection with this we shall consider in this Chapter how 
caste was bom from the class conditions in ancient India which 
must have somewhat corresponded to conditions as presented by 
the theory of Var^a, and how caste in practice drifted away more 
and more from its theoretical and idealistic foundation. Why this 
happened we have dwelt upon elsewhere. 

B. BIRTH OF CASTE AND It IS the basis of the theory of 

natural class or Var^a that there 
are no artificial or man-made 
bounds between the different rangs in the natural social hierarchy. 
Every man belongs to a certain Vartja in accordance with his 
character, social behaviour and function in the organic whole 
(which three factors are inextricably connected), and as he unfolds 
and grows he may himself raise his status to a higher Var^a which 
may result in his becoming acknowledged by the members of that 
Var^a as living according to their standard. 

Many of the Aryan invaders of India had to take wives of the 
dark race and in the early Vedic ages the various classes mingled 
and intermarried freely. Let us recapitulate the process of birth of 
Varua and caste as described in Part I Chapter II. Originally there 
were only two Van;^as, a fair and a dark one. But soon the conception 
of three higher Vardas must have developed from the classes into 
which the fair-coloured people became divided. Here we see that 
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the theory of Var^a was based upon actual conditions in early 
^ig.vedic da3rs. But when classes began to develop into castes and 
sub-castes, Var^a became theory and ideal. Yet for a long time it 
remained possible for people of lower classes (we may not yet call 
them castes proper because of this) to pass into higher classes, 
individually and in groups. Quite in accordance with the theory of 
Varna one would expect mostly Kshatriyas to become Brahmans 
(since on the whole the classes would still correspond to the theoreti- 
cal Varnas). Professor N. K. Dutt proves that in the Big-vedic 
period "persons of exceptional abilities might be admitted to the 
priestly class from other classes, especially the Kshatriya class”, of 
which he proceeds to state many instances from the Vedas, the 
BrShmanas and the PurSnas. But even in later times occasionally 
the doors seem to have been op>en into the Brahman class, and even 
for Ssdras (Then the classes corresponded eyer less and less to the 
Varpas). As Sir Henry Sumner Maine wrote about the school of 
Dharma: "as it went on from generation to generation, it was re- 
cruited partly by voluntary adherence and partly by hereditary 
descent. The double process is clearly reflected in the text of one of 
our oldest authorities, Apastamba. The student desirous of being 
initiated into sacred learning is to go to a man “in whose family it 
is hereditary, who himself possesses it, and who is devout in follow- 
ing Dharma.” *) On the other hand, the pupil is directed to consider 
the teachers of his teacher as his ancestors.” ')*) The recruiting by 
voluntary adherence was clearly the original practice, and the 
recruiting merely from the Brahman caste was a later development. 
But in the two rules quoted by Maine I find no contradistinction and 
take them as evidence that originally everybody who was morally 
and mentally developed could be taught by Brahmans and be raised 
to their standard. There is no statement to the effect that the pupil's 
ancestors must be Brahmans, and the admonition to the pupil 
that he should consider the teachers of his teacher as his ancestors 
probably indicates that he might have been of lower birth. 

*) Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Vol. I pp. 46—50. 

The classic example of a raising to Brahmanhood is that of Janaka. 
We shall not adduce the case of Vitvamitra, for it does not exactly prove 

that the raising to Brahmanhood was an easy matter. (StUn. Bdla- 

kdn^a LI— LXV). 

•) I : j : 1 ; 11. 

•) Ap. I : I : 7 : 12. 

*) H. S. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 13. 
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In the following story from the Chhandogya-upanishad we find 
a young boy from uncertain parentage who becomes a Brahman 
due to the nobility of his character. 

"SatyakSma, the son of JabSl3.. addressed his mother and said; 
"I wish to become a Brahmach&rin *), mother. Of what family 
am I ?” She said to him : “I do not know, my child, of what family 
thou art. In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant, 
I conceived thee. I do not know of what family thou art, I am JabJU2 
by name, thou art Satyakima, say thou art Satyak&ma JabSla.” 
He, going to Gautama Haridrumata, said to him : "I wish to become 
a Brahmach&rin with you. Sir. May I come to you. Sir?” He said 
to him : "Of what family are you, my friend ?” He replied : "I do not 
know. Sir, of what famUy I am. I asked my mother, and she answered 
— “In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant, 
I conceived thee. I do not know of what family thou art. I am 
JabSlS. by name, thou art SatyakSma.” — Therefore I am Satya- 
kSma jSbSla, Sir.” He said to him: "No one but a true Brahma^a 
would thus speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate 
you. You have not swerved from the truth.” I have quoted 
this story from the History of Civilization in Ancient India, by Mr. 
R. C. Dutt *), who continues: "And this truthloving young man was 
initiated, and according to the custom of the times, went out to 
tend his teacher's cattle. In time he learnt the great truths which 
nature, and even the brute creation, teach those whose minds are 
open to instruction. Yes, he learned truths from the bull of the herd 
that he was tending, from the fire that he had lighted, and from a 
flamingo and a divebird which flew near him, when in the evening 
he had penned his cows and laid wood on the evening fire, and sat 
behind it. The young student then came back to his teacher, and 
his teacher at once said: "Friend, you shine like one who knows 
Brahman, who then has taught you?” "Not men” was the young 
student’s answer. And the truth which the young student had learnt 
(though clothed in the fanciful and somewhat grotesque style of 
the period) was that the four quarters, and the earth, the sky, the 
heaven and the ocean, and the sun, the moon, lightning, and the fire, 
and the organs and mind of living beings, yea the whole universe 
was Brahman or God.” 

>) Ckkand.-up. IV : 4 : 1—5. 

') Religious student. 

•) Vol. I. p. 242—244. 
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Mr. R. C. Dutt mentions another legend in the same Upanishad 
in which we find- a Brahman imparting knowledge to a Sfidra, 
accepting presents from him, and taking his daughter for a wife. *) 
This implies that even S&dras could be raised to a higher standard. 
In the MahibhSrata a story is related of a Slidra who becomes an 
ascetic and performs sacrifices. *) 

The mother of the great Rishi Nirada (in his last life) was a maid- 
servant, the father was unknown. ') The mother of VySsa was a 
fisherman’s daughter. *) 

In the Aitareya-brlhmai^a we are told of Kavasha, son of Ilusha, 
whom the other sages expelled from a sacrificial session, saying: 
"how should the son of a slave-girl, who is no Brfihma^a, remain 
among us and become initiated?” But Kavasha "knew the gods and 
the gods knew him”, and he was admitted as a Brahman to the 
sacrifice. *) 

Even as late as in Manu we find mentioned that the son of GSdhi 
{i.e. Vi^vSmitra) gained the rank of a BrShmapa by humility. *) 

And Manu, even in his caste laws, mentions a rise in successive 
generations : "If a female of the caste sprung from a Br&hmana and 
a SOdra female, bear children to one of the highest caste, the inferior 
tribe attains the highest caste within the seventh generation. Thus 
a Shdra attains to the rank of a BrShmana. . . . ” ^) 

That there was contention between the Var^a principle of virtuous 
conduct and the hereditary principle of caste we gather from a 
sentence like: "He who was begotten by an Arya on a non-Arya 
female, may become like to an Arya by his virtues; he whom an 
Arya mother bore to an non-Arya father is and remains unlike to 
an Arya.” •) 

There uras still a sense of Var^a: "Behaviour unworthy of an 
Arya, harshness, cruelty, and habitual neglect of the prescribed 
duties betray in this world a man of impure origin (who has the 
appearance of an Arya).” •) And yet in the verse that follows the 

*) ChMtnd.-Up. IV : 2. 

•) Anuidsana-parvan 10, from: N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of 
Caste in India, Vol. I p. 170. 

•) Bhag.~P. I : 5 : 23. 

*) MBh.-Adi-parvan 105. 

*) Aitareya-Br. II : 19, see R. C. Dutt, Op, eit. p. 242. 

*) Manu VII : 42. 

*) Manu X ; 64—65. Cf. Gautama IV : 21. 

■) Manu X : 67. 

*) Manu X : 58. 
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hereditary factor has again gained the upper hand: "A base-bom 
man either resembles in character his father, or his mother, or both ; 
he can never conceal his real nature.” 

When in later times the Brahman caste had become thoroughly 
rigid, the only possibility to get a Brahmanlike standard was by the 
foundation of a new caste. 

But even in much later times exceptions have been made. I 
must think here of the mediaeval pariah (I) saint Nanda, who was 
admitted as a Brahman because on a certain night all the 3000 
Br ahmans of Chidambaram dreamt that they had to initiate him 
as such, as the legend reports. 

Typical of the renewed great sense of Var^a as expressed by the 
thought of the time in the Bhagavata-pur&pa, is that Kiishpa, 
who was a Kshatriya by birth, was called “the Perfect Brahman, 
hard to find!" 

In the course of the ages the process of fusion of the races had 
gone on. We have dwelt upon this elsewhere. 

Mah9nandin was the founder of a Sudra dynasty through his 
marriage with a Sudra woman about 350 B.C. *) It is remarkable 
that the Kandas, as well as the other two great dynasties of empire 
builders, the Mauryas and the Guptas, were originally of low origin *) . 

But apart from kings, whom one might expect to rise easily in 
the social scale, also soldiers were sometimes recruited from the 
lower classes. Kautilya, Megasthenes and others mention such re- 
giments. If they did not become Ksbatriyas in the orthodox sense, 
yet they were socially recognized as such. The R&jputs, while 
claiming Kshatriya origin, really descended (apart from foreign 
Chiefs, also) partly from prominent members of aboriginal tribes. *) 

If it was possible, though difficult in later times, to climb to a 
higher social status, it was equally possible to be degraded to a lower. 
The instances given by the Dheuma-^&stras are in most cases per- 
haps serious warnings as an outcome of the sense of Varpa, rather 
than degradations that actually took place *). 

~) Bhsg..p. VII : IS : 76, 79. 

•) Camb. Hist, of India. Vol. I, p. 313. 

*) Ibid. p. 223: Camb. Shorter History of India pp. 88, 19, 32. 

*) C. Bougie (quoting Lyall and Crooke) Essais sur le Rdgime des Castes, 
p. 31. 

*) From Brahman to Sfidra or outcast; Manu X : 43, 92; IV ; 245; 
VIII ; 102; XI ; 98; Baudkdyana 11 : i : 2; Vasishfha III ; 1 — 3; 
I ; 20; Ap. I : 7 : 21; Gautama XXI : 1. From Kshatriya to fiQdra: 
Manu X ; 43. 
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In this Chapter we have not considlkred the trade and profession 
of the different classes and' castes. In times of distress and under 
unusual conditions the castes are permitted in the Dharma-i£stras 
to take to the occupation of other castes (with certain limitations). 
This too may perhaps have led sometimes to a higher status (or 
to a lower) in the course of time, and the people concerned must 
have had cause to forget their lower origin as quickly as possible. 

Also by means of the 'VrS.tyastoma Sacrifice many lower class 
people, under the orthodox pretext of being degenerated Aiyans, 
must have entered the ranks of the Aryans. 

Recently a hypothetical Brahmanhood was conferred upon a 
son of Mr. Gandhi by a 'purification ceremony', after his marriage 
with a Brahman lady, in itself a revolutionary event. Mr. Gandhi 
belongs to a merchant caste. 

G. CONCLUSIONS. In this Chapter we have followed the 

application of the principle of theoretical 
openness of the Varnas in the actual class system. For a very long 
time there remained a possibility for people of lower cla«ts to be 
admitted to a higher class as a result of their character and social 
behaviour, till at last caste had become an entirely rigid and 
separative institution, which means that the principle of hereditary 
succession had gained complete ascendancy over the principle of 
the openness of 'Var^a. Yet even then there were sometimes back- 
doors into a higher caste in exceptional cases. 
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Chapter V 
Hierarchy 

A. PROPOSITION. In this Chapter we propose to look into the 

nature of the social hierarchy and consider 
its implications. We want to put side by side the natural social 
hierarchy (as the basis of the theory of Var^a) and the artificial 
social hierarchy, in particular as it has been built up in the Indian 
caste system. We shall point out that the word hierarchy has 
become rather unpopular in modern times on account of its power 
associations (and on account of the ideals of equality which we shall 
consider in the next Chapter), and also that the sense of Varna has 
been largely lost by modem man, and that it would be to the 
advantage of society if it came forward again out of the social- 
subconscious to the light of day, the natural phenomenon of 
hierarchy being again realized and appreciated. 

In these pages we take the word ^Hierarchy’ not in its older sense 
as *a reign of priests', but in its more modem and wider sense as 
the whole of the different ranks of groups and individuals in society. 
If one would preserve also the meaning of *a reign of (like in monar- 
chy, oligarchy, etc.), it could be given as implying a co-management 
of social affairs by the different social ranks in proportion to their 
social function and sociality. 

B. HIERARCHIC COMPOSITION As the Commentator on 

OON8TI. the 8lh verse Of llK IWth 
Adhyfiy a of the S&nti-parvan 
of the MahabhSrata remarks: "righteousness, and not birth, is the 
cause of the division into Vardas." ^) This fundamental idea of 
Var^a we have treated elsewhere. *) 

*) J. Muir, Original Sanskrti Texts, Vol. I p. 142. 

•) See Part I Ch. II B. 
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The Vardas do not'coirespond to Ihe four social classes of general 
sociology: 1. ihe social, as represented by the natural aristocracy; 

2. thfi tum-socieU, as represented by those who cling to narrow in- 
diviaualism, and only ask to be left alone, to lead their own life ; 

3. the pseudo-social, as represented by the congenital and habitual 
paupers; and 4. the antisocial, as represented by the instinctual and 
habitual criminals. The second class, the non-social, is considered 
to be the original, the primordial class, out of wich the other three 
dasses generated. 

The Varpa theory takes the lower three classes into one, and 
considers the anti-social to be the extreme form of the non-social, 
the non-social a modified anti-social class. And it is indeed im- 
possible to draw a hard and fast line between them, if one considers 
them well and remembers that certain acts which are not criminal 
in the ordinary sense of the word may be incomparably more anti- 
social than a single act of manslaughter even with malice afore- 
thought. Let us mention as an example the moral crimes of the 
placing on the market of arms of war (not even to speak of the 
manufacture of poison gas), and the mere possession of shares of 
such manufacturing companies. 

In contradistinction to the conception that the different social 
classes evolved from the non-sodal, the Hindu theory holds that 
they evolved from the highest class. The[SSstras speak of the existence 
of only one Vart^a in the original Golden Age of man. This may, 
like golden age legends and paradise myths all over the world, point 
to the vague remembrance of the anthropogenic stage in the 
evolution of man, when human society still possessed the natural 
sodality (l^ce that manifested by animal herds) which was pictured 
by Wilhelm Wundt and other scholars. 

The four Vartias represent four degrees of sociality from the most 
highly social to the extreme non-sogial (ind. pseudo-social and anti- 
social) in addition to the functional prindple which is inextricably 
interwoven with the principle of sociality. 

Yet the definitely anti-social was at times felt by the Hindus to 
be an unnatural and abnormal phenomenon of the social con- 
stitution. and as such not really in its place in the fourth Van^a 
(since Vari^a concerns the socisd composition). From this we may 
perhaps explain the fact that at times the scriptures mention a fifth 


‘) F. H. Giddings, Prineiptes of Sociology, p. 126—127. 
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class, to ^-hich all criminal «nd socially impure elements were 
consigned. If not in its place in the theory of natural cla^ as 
applying to a society which is still relatively natural, the positing 
of this 'fifth VaD^a' may perhaps be justified for the constitution of 
modem society. The analogy of the human body is illuminating. 
For the normal physical body the different organs may be put into 
several categories, the function of some organs being more important 
than that of others which might perhaps even be missed. Some organ 
may perhaps be less healthy than others, and perform imperfectly 
their function in the organic whole, yet the body may yet be re- 
latively healthy. But when the body develops some cancerous tu- 
mour, it can no more be classed among the cases of normal health, 
neither can the tumour be classed among the organs of the body, 
though it has the appearance of an organ. Another class of organs 
has then to be recognized, of anti-orgamc, anti-social tendency. *) 

To revert to society. People belonging to this class — and they 
will not be many — will not ordinarily fall into the fourth socid 
class as mentioned above, the anti-social class. Such people will be 
cases for the psycho-analyst rather than for the judge, they will be 
found rather in the upper than in the lower classes. But when the 
ancient Indian sociologists posited this fifth class, they meant no 
such anti-social class, but one somewhat more in the usual sense 
of a class comprising criminals and irresponsible primitives. 

In the natural hierarchy everyone indicates his own place by 
his social conduct, by the degree or kind of his sociality. The 
natural hierarchy is not a dream and a mere ideal, neither is it 
only a theory, the natural hierarchy is a fact in society, it is always 
there, but at times in history it may not be consciou^y realized. 
Vardas exist, but man has largely lost the capacity to recognize 
them, because the population classes of the social constitution: in 
India the castes, in the West the economic classes, obsess the social 
mind. 

Yet here and there we find indications that the sense of Var^ia 
has not been entirely lost by the public. India is always ready to 
recognize and bow to the 'holy man'. The West is always ready to 


•) XI : ry : 20; etc. 

') If affirming the organic theory of society care has to be taken not to 
take the conception 'organic’ in too biological a sense. The word has to be 
taken in a wider sense, comprising the common characteristics of both 
the biological and the sociological organism and organization. See Ch. IX E. 
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i«spect the 'true gentleman*. The conception and ideal of the ’born 
leader* which is coming to the foreground more and more, is also 
significant. We do not mean to say that there have not always been 
individuals who had the sense of Varpa; of course there were many 
at all times who were conscious of standards of Van;>a to a certain 
degree of clarity. • 

In a healthy and harmonious society the population classes 
correspond to the Vardas. In early ]^ig-vedic India this may have 
been approximated, and the Vardas may have corresponded to some 
extent to the four classes of BrShma^as, Rajanyas, VB, and Sddras. 

If in the natural hierarchy people determine and betray their 
place in the scale according to their degree of sociality and function, 
in the artificial hierarchy of the social constitution of the modem 
state, either in the East or in the West, not the degree of sociality 
but the amount of power wielded by the individual decides his place 
in relation to that of others in the scale. Tlie art of the power may 
differ widely between different groups. In the West the power is 
largely economical (money is crystallized power), predominating 
even over the power of the Church. In India it is the power of 
caste, largely the product of the power of Brahmans and of the 
ruling classes. > 

In the West the social mind re obsessed by the idea of economical 
power, and in India by the idea of caste power. The orthodox 
Brahmans are afraid of nothing but an attack on their position 
in relation to the lower castes and untouchables, on their social and 
religious privileges. 

If the social mind did not attach its seal to the economic power 
in Western society, and to the power of caste in India, these different 
kinds of power could never tyrannize society as they do by obstruct- 
ing the freedom of the individusds. A reviving sense of Varna only 
may free the social mind of its obsession, then the natural hierarchy 
must again emerge out of the social subconscious into the light of 
recognition, and in proportion to this the tjranny of power will be 
weakened. 

If a hierarchy be founded upon some principle of force, it is not 
a natural hierarchy. If some individual or group of individuals (a 
priest, a ruler, a familyfather, a meeting) or an abstract power (a 
law, a state, a Church, a caste, a society, public opinion) itreversably 
decides a person*s profession, behaviour or Dharma, it denotes an 
unnatural constitution of the social group in question. In the social 
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constitution corresponding to the natural hierarchy there can only 
be freedom of choice. This does not mean that even if the hierarqhies 
correspond, force will not be applied to the definitely anti-social 
elements by the proper Var^a of ruling and regulating people. 
As to the other rules of law, if the two hierarchies correspond, 
the Varpas will naturally obey the laws of the Var^a of rulers, even 
as they will naturally follow and respect the highest Varna. 

The yoke of power of one or more population classes or groups, 
when the two hierarchies did not correspond, has been the main 
source of suffering to other population classes or groups. History 
provides us with a profusion of examples up to the present day. 

Largely because of the power association the word hierarchy 
has become rather unpopidar. The unpopularity grew by the 
propagation of the ideals of equality and brotherhood (which were 
a reaction to it) which we shall consider in the next Chapter. 

Desire of power together with jealousy of the power of others 
were the main factors in the development of caste: caste privilege, 
caste separatism. But for the desire of power caste could never have 
become as it is. 

Yet it will not do to condemn a caste system a priori as something 
anti-social. Caste has more than once served its purpose in history. 
To give an example here which has interest in connection with the 
conception of an organic hierarchy, Megasthenes writes: “If the 
Indians are at war with one another, it is not customary for them 
to touch those who are tilling the land, but the one group may be 

engaged in battle the other is peacefully engaged in plowing, 

or reaping, or pruning, or mowing nearby.” Dr. Timmer who 
compares this statement carefully with the rules and information 
given by the Hindu Scriptures comes to the conclusion that this 
has probably indeed been customary. •) 

To return to the natural hierarchy. In the natural hierarchy there 
cannot be one moral standard for all. As we saw in Chapter III the 
exigencies of social life are the greater the higher the Varua. The 
normal standard of one high op in the natural hierarchy will be the 
ideal for a person lower in the scale, and will be entirely unintelligible 
to a person at the bottom. It is illogical to require and expect the 
same conduct from these three people, to preach to them the same 

*) Arr. Ind. II ; 9: quoted from B. C. J. Timmer, Megasthenet «« de 
Jndiscke Maatsehappij, p. 114. 

•) Op. cit. pp. 118—120. 
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moral law and to put before them the same ideal. The Christian 
Church has tended to do this with the positing of ‘the Chris tian 
duty'. The Church pointed to the goal but did not show the steps. 
In this respect it failed to show sense of reality and a sense of 
proportions. One standard of good and evil cannot be upheld in 
accordance with the natural hierarchy. What may be unintelligible 
and seem stupid to the man low in the hierarchy may be deemed 
good by the man in the middle and be just perfectly natural and 
evident to the man at the top. The unintelligible and seemingly 
stupid maxim will be of no use to the man at the bottom, whereas 
a simpler, less exalted rule might be appreciated and followed 
by him, and in the course of time lead him on, to understand 
and follow more exacting and nobler rules, and rise accordingly 
in the natural scale. 

The Indian scriptures provide a profusion of instances to illustrate 
this in application. They will be found in many places in this 
book. We want to mention here only the eight different grades 
of marriage for the four Varnas. They are : 

1. The Br&hma rite: the gift of a daughter after decking her 
with costly garments and honouring her (by presenting jewels), 
to a man learned in the Veda and of good conduct. 

2. The Daiva rite: the gift of a daughter who has been decked 
with ornaments to a priest who is officiating at a sacrifice. 

3. The PrSj&patya rite: the gift of a daughter after the father 
has addressed the couple with the text : "May both of you perform 
together your duties" and has shown honour to the brid^oom. 
(YSjfiavalkya calls this marriage Kiya). 

4. The Arsha rite; the gift of a daughter, after that the father 
received from the bridegroom for the fulfilment of the sacred law 
(i.e. not with the intention of selling his child) a cow or a bull or 
two pairs. 

5. The G&ndharva rite is the voluntary union of maiden and 
lover which springs from desire. 

6. The RSkshasa rite is the forcible abduction of a maiden 
against her will, after a fight with her relatives. 

7. The Asura rite: the bridegroom gives as much wealth as he 
can afford to the kinsmen and to the bride herself, according to 
his own will. 

•) Manu III : 27—34; XXIV : 17—25; VijU. I : 58—61; 

Aftka-Ustro III : a : 2—9. 
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8. The PaiSftcha rite is the seducing of a girl who is sleeping, 
intoxicated or disordered in intellect. 

The first four are for Brahmans, the 5th and 6th are for Ksha- 
triyas, the 5th, 7th and 8th are for Vai£ 3 ras and Siidras. The Sistras 
discourage the 7th and the 8th altogether, as inunoral, and the last 
four for Brahmans. 

If we read the Gospels we cannot escape from the conclusion that 
Christ also distinguished grades of morality and sociality, and organs 
with different social functions, and had a clear sense of dis- 
tinguishing between reality and the ideal. Especially St. Matthew 
and St. Luke contain significant matter on this point. It would lead 
us too far to go into this in detail, we refer to tlie source, giving the 
main points in a footnote. 

The tendency to weave all pieces on the same loom has also 
appeared in criminal law. Law in Western countries, under the 
influence of the above mentioned tendency of the Church, and 
perhaps psychologically strengthened by modem ideas of equality, 
has been generally until very recently to hold all people (exc. child- 
ren, idiots and the mentally weak) to be equally responsible for 
their actions. That this is really illogical, is clear. That for practical 
reasons however the principle of equality has been generally adhered 
to is quite understandable. 


‘) St. Matthew. 7 : 1 — 2 (everybody decides his own standard); 
7 : 3 — 5 (everybody to judge only himself); 7 : 16 — 21 (different trees, 
different fruits) ; 8 : 20 (different standards for different groups, the 
Sanny&sin); 10 : 38 — 39, 20 : 16 (test of Varna); 10 : 41 (degrees of 
vision, and fruits); 13 : 10 — 11 (also St. Mark 4 : 33 — 34) (degrees of 
realization of truth); 19 : 16—17 (only God is good, not one moral 
standard); 20 : 26 — 28 (also St. Mark 9 : 35, 10: 42 — 45) (the greatest 
is the server, the first shall be the last and has the greatest task and 
responsibility); 22 : 21 (also St. Mark 12 ; 17) (distinction between the 
spiritual and the social); 25 : 40 (the ’least’ of the brethren: degrees); 
25 : 2 — 33 (social and non-social groups). St. Luke: 6 : 39 (can the blind 
lead the blind ?) ; 6 : 40 (everyone that is perfect shall be as the master) ; 
6 : 41—42 (everybody to judge himself); 6 : 43—44 (different trees bear 
different fruits); 8 : 10, 10 ; 21 (inequality in realization of truth); 
3 : 10 — 14 (different rules for different groups); 10 : 29 — 36 (degrees of 
‘neighbour'-hood, degrees of soul-relationship); 12 : 47—48 (degrees of 
responsibility); 12 : 51 — 53 (Christ come to bring division); 17 : 7 — 10 
(servant and master); 22 : 26 — 27 (the greatest is the server). St. John: 
S : I — 11 (everybody to judge himself only); 12 : 47 (not judgment, 
but salvation); 14 : 2 ("in my Father’s house are many mansions”); 
17 : 16 — 22 (the hierarchy) ; See further the letters of the Apostles. The 
spiritual hierarchy is mentioned often in the New Testament. 
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The scale of natural hierarchy is kept in internal equilibrium by 
the general principle, which everybody may easily verify for himself, 
that on the whole the higher a person’s place in the natural scale, 
the more severely he will judge himself and the less severely others, 
and that on the whole the lower a person’s place, the more severely 
he will judge others and the less severely himself. *) 

If the class-consciousness in the modem sense tends to separate 
people, the sense of Van>a, the realization of the natural hierarchy, 
tends to unite people into a whole. 

If the population classes and the castes predominate in the 
social mind and do no more correspond to the Vai^as, we get what 
thr Sastras so often warn against, the ’mixture of Vardas’, to which 
we shall devote a special Chapter. 

If we protract the conception of organs with special functions 
in the whole from any delimited group of men, be it a tribe or a 
state or a continent, to the world as a whole, we see that the concep- 
tion of autarchy is entirely anti-social in the wider sense. No organ 
in a body can be self-sufficient; if it desires and tends to grow out 
into an independent organ, or rather body, it becomes a cancerous 
tumour •). Free-trade, not necessarily coupled with an entirely 
free production and competition ('Shdras’ and 'VaiSyas’) but con- 
trolled to some extent by some international body ('Kshatriyas’) 
is thus a natural and scientific consequence of the organic and 
hierarchic theory. The present day super-nationalism and policy 
of protection is from a sociological standpoint unscientific up to 
the degree of stupidity. Surely not the realization that it is wrong 
or immoral (which so many know) but the realization that it is 
unscientific and stupid and that in the end it will not pay, will 
eventually lead to the policy of co-operation and internationalism. 
For after all we are living in a mentad age, and the mind will bring 
succour where the emotions fail and where the spirit is yet relatively 
helpless. * 

Also the hierarchical graduation applies to the world at large. 
Tlie constitutional hierarchy is the fundament of what is commonly 
called civilization, the natural is the basis of culture. Nobody will 
contradict that Africa falls into a lower place in the natural as well 
as in the constitutional hierarchy. In what organic and hierarchic 


>) Cf St. Luke 6 : 41—42; St. Matthew S : 22 and 7 : I— 5. 
*) Cf. G. Simmel, Soeiohgie, p. 429. 
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relation the Great Powers stand to one another nobody will be 
able to decide. G}ntinuing our line of thought we might say that 
the highest in the constitutional hierarchy is the nation that has 
the most powerful army, the most poisonous gasses at its disposal, 
and has the most powerful finantial position. And the highest in 
the natural hierarchy that nation will -prove itself to be which most 
strongly manifests the spirit of internationalism, which most 
convincingly takes the initiative to disarmament, to the abolishment 
of the unnatural economic measures of protection, to a revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles etc. Whether the two hierarchies cover each 
other or not, only history can prove. As in the case of the individual 
man; does his class and position correspond to his Var^a? His 
conduct indicates it. 

As it is, £\irope has no cause to look down upon the Indian caste 
system.which is in spite of all its shortcomings still organic, since 
Europe has developed separative nation-castes which for the 
moment tend to grow away more and more from the organic basis. 

Internationalism (which, as we shall see in Chapter VIII, yet 
gives full scope to the expression of nationalism) is nothing but 
(speaking mystically) the sense of social unity plus the urge to the 
expression of unity, or (speaking sociologically) the sense of sociality 
plus the urge towards integration. 

To conclude with a few words about the religious and occult 
doctrines of hierarchy. They do not fall within the scope of this book, 
yet we may not pass on without just mentioning them. Many of the 
ancient religious and philosophical systems pictured the world and 
the cosmos on the basis of some great organic Being or Man, the 
Cosmic Christ of the Gnostics and the Purusha of India being the 
best known instances. And all the ancient (as well as many modem) 
theological and theosophical doctrines and mythologies have 
mentioned, taught or proclaimed their hierarchy of devas, angels 
or nature-powers. Lucifer appears under different names as a symbol 
of the anti-social element of power and privilege which developed 
the hierarchy of power from the natural hierarchy. 

As a recent book on the spiritual aspect of Hierarchy expresses 
it : "Hierarchy is not coercion — it is the law of the world-structures. 
It is not a threat — but the call of the heart and a fiery admonition 
directing towards the General Good.” ^) 


*) Hierarchy, 1931, (Signs of Agni-Yoga) p. 5. 
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G. CO>}GLUSIONS. We have distinguished between the natural 

hierarchy (which is the basis of Var^a) and 
the constitutional hierarchy, and seen that the characteristics of 
the natural hierarchy are : 

1. If the actual social hierarchy corresponds to the natural 
hierarchy, every individual naturally falls into his proper place. If 
not, he yet betrays his hierarchical degree to those persons who 
have the sense of Var^a. 

2. There is not one moral standard but there are grades of 
sociality. 

3. In connection with this there are organic groups each with 
a specific function, differing in social usefulness (e.g. Vardas). 

4. There is a tendency towards social integration, it is the 
manifestation of that socializing element of human nature which 
is called either the consciousness of kind, fellow-feeling, or just : love. 

5. The natural hierarchy is based upon individual responsibility, 
and thus always tending towards equilibrium. 

On the other hand the characteristics of the constitutional hier- 
archy, is so far it does not correspond to the natural, are : 

1. Every individual comes into his place by the application of 
some amount of power, either by himself or by his group. 

2. Not his degree of sociality, but his trade or profession, his 
wealth or his social power count in the social estimation. 

3. The groups (of every conceivable kind) may or may not be 
organic, may tend to be social, unsocial, or anti-social. The Indian 
caste system is largely organic, the groups of Western society seen 
as a whole are dangerously tending towards the anti-social, both 
if considering the nation-castes of the world, and the different 
population classes which more or less agree in the different countries. 

4. There is a tendency towards a class-struggle, it is the mani- 
festation of the desire for power and privilege. 

5. There is a tendency of individuals to strive towards the 
sununit, this tends to upset equilibrium. That equilibrium is yet 
maintained in society is due to the psychological influence of the 
natural hierarchy .Which force will prove the strongest in this present 
period? 

We have seen that due to the confusion of the two hierarchies the 
word has become unpopular, and that the realization of hierarchy 
or sense of Var^ has been largely lost by modem man. Insight 
into the nature of hierarchy has. to be won again, this knowledge 
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has to come forward again out of the social unconscious into the 
light of day. Only then the socializing forces of man may be liberated 
more profusely and the internal harmony of society improved. 

Thus there are three distinct happenings; 1. the mental act of 
realization ; 2. the awakening of the sense of social unity and sociality, 
followed by 3. the urge towards integration. 

Hierarchy has some more implications which do not fall within 
the scope of this book, we may mention only that in the natural 
hierarchy there is a passing on of power and knowledge downwards, 
whereas in the constitutional hierarchy power and knowledge 
extend through the upward movement of the individual. 


‘) The organic conception of Society was specially brought forward by: 
Eucken, Ceschiehte und Kritih der Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart', Van 
Krieken, Dit sogenannU organiseke Siaatstkeoru ; H. Spencer, Social Or- 
ganism, Essays I; Kistiakowski, Gesellschafi und Einsslwesen; E. Kauf* 
mann, f>ber den Begriff des Organismus in der Siaatslekre des ig. Jakr- 
hunderts. 
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Chapter VI 


Equality and Inequality. The Vertical View of Society and 
the Horizontal View of Humanity 

A. PROPOSITION. Though the theory of Vai^a implicates the 

social inequality of man, it does not contain 
any principle of a spiritual or essential inequality. In this Chapter 
we want to compare the social inequality and the spiritual equality 
of man, or the vertical and the horizontal view of society. We want 
to make clear that the two views, each with a different set of ideals, 
have to be clearly distinguished. This was not always accomplished 
in history. The confusion may have very unfortunate results. 

As to India, we want to point to the fact that at all times in its 
history the principle of man's spiritual equality was recognized and 
applied. 

In Section C we want to try to determine the relation of caste 
and religion. In section D we shall consider the question of equality 
in connection with law. 

Finally we shall come to a new definition of Dharma. 

B. EQUALITY AND The social theory of Varna implies a 'vertical' 
INEQUALITY. scale: the natural hierarchy. But this does 

not mean that men are essentially 'Unequal. If the Indian scriptures 
again and again point to social inequality, they also stress the 
spiritual equality of men. Not the spiritual nature as manifested 
imperfectly in social life, but the spirituality 'an sich’, as basic 
truth and fundamental factor of human life. The spiritual nature of 
man is manifested only relatively and to a different degree in dif- 
ferent men of different Vardas. If it manifests (let us presume) fully, 
in the case of those who have reached the summit, it also manifests 
the inner unity, and the theory and ideal of the "all men are 
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brothers" has become a fact through them; the saint and sage 
know no fundamental difference between themselves and otiiers. 
Men feel unequal in so far as they cannot yet manifest the spiritual 
forces. 

The main schools of Hindu philosophy hold that Brahman is 
the origin of all things, of all beings, and that Brahman is the 
goal, the supreme realization, and that into which all will eventually 
dissolve. How could there be a fundamental inequality in accordance 
vrith this doctrine? Inequality arises only in creation, in time and 
space, bringing differentiation of form and function. 

To continue this line of thot^ht: Brahman is truth, is perfect, 
is eternal, is one. Thus the essential nature of all created things 
or beings is truth, and perfect and eternal and one. The higher the 
degree of realization (and true realization must natmally be followed 
by application) the greater the manifestation of this oneness or 
unity, which if applied to society is a synonym of sociality. 

The essential spiritual equality of men is expressed in the 
philosophical works. Since this is so well knoem and so clear we 
need not quote any texts. In the Dharma-iSstras we find confused 
thoughts on the matter. But the Sfldra is taken as being religiously 
adequate. “By following his own religion even a SQdra enjoys the 
celestial region." >) The Sudras were even free to practise religious 
rites (Ishfa) but they were not allowed to recite Mantras which 
was the privilege of the Aryas. •) Another Pharma-iastra proclaims 
that the Sudra may perform re^ous works but not Vedic rites. ’) 
These religious works (Piirtta) however are stated to be means to 
attain spiritual emancipation, whereas religious rites (Ishta) are 
only means to attain celestial regions. *) Yet he may attain heaven 
by serving Br ahm ans. *) And sometimes even various religious rites 
are allowed to him in addition to Sr&ddha. ') Works of industrial 
art are especially recommended to the Sudra out of all Vainas, 
which is remarkable unless we remember the productive, physically 
creative Dharma of the Sfidra-varna. ^ One notices the variety of 


>) Atri I ; 18, HdrUa II ; 10, 14. 

>) Vyasa I : 6. Cf. Manu X : 126—128; Gautama X; MBh. SSnti- 
parvan 60; Atri I : 46. 

*) Likhita 6. 

<) Likhita 1. 

*) Manu X : 122, Gautama X : 56. 

•) 1 : 121, Gautama X : 65. 

0 Atri 1 : 15. YajH. 1 ; 120. Manu X : 99. Gautama X : 60. 
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views. In the following statement no difference whatever is my i d e 
between the Vardas : "Men of all Vanjas, if they fulfil their [assigned] 
duties, enjoy [in Heaven] the highest imperishable bliss. Afterwards, 
when a man who has fulfilled his duties returns to the world, he 
obtains by virtue of a remainder of merit birth in a distingiiishpij 
family, beauty of form, beauty of complexion, strength, aptitude 
for learning, wisdom, wealth, and the gift of fulfilling the laws of 
his Var^ia or order.” The effort is certain to bear its fruits. This 
conviction was expressed in the assurance of heavenly happiness 
or of a favourable next incarnation. Quite apart from its possible 
truth, a to the priests convenient doctrine when the rise to a 
higher caste in the same life had been made impossible when the 
castes had become hereditary and exclusive. ') Still it was not always 
supposed that the fruits of actions were to be reaped in the next 
world, and Manu states; "Sfidras who are desirous to gain merit, 
and know their duty, commit no sin, but gain praise, if they imitate 
the practice of virtuous men without reciting sacred texts. The more 
a Sudra, keeping hiftiself free from envy, imitates the behaviour 
of the virtuous, the more he gains, without being censured, exal- 
tation in this world and the next.” •) The conception of religious 
worship is expressed like this: "These (four) Varnas worship Hari 
their father by means of their several duties discharged with faith 
for the purpose of purifying themselves, since they are born of 
Him, along with their powers and duties.” And regarding the Siidra : 
"From the feet of the glorious Lord, service was born (which is 
useful) for the acquisition of virtue or righteousness, and in the 
beginning the Siidra was bom of it (service) by means of which 
Hari is propitiated.” *) “All men must serve those who belong to 
higher Vardas.” •) 

In the idea of service the SQdra touches the Brahman, both 
serve, the former with his hands and his devotion, the latter with 
his superiOT knowledge, implying full responsibility for others as 
a teacher and guide. Culture is founded upon mutual service or 
social service or just: service. Service is the performing of one’s 
Dharma. And "Man reaches perfection by each being intent on his 

‘) Xp. II ; j ; 3 ; 2 — 3. For the 6fldra cf. Manu IX ; 335. 

•) Manu X : 42, Ap. II : 5 : II: 10 — 1 1 : Chh8ndogya-Up, V : jo : 7, 
vain. I : 96. 

*) Manu X : 127—128. 

*) BhOg.-P. Ill : 6 : 34, 33. 

*) Gautama X : 66. 
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own duty.” We have to be careful not to confuse the vertical and 
the horizontal in this. By this statement and similar ones is indicated 
that from a spiritual standpoint the work of all four Varnas — of 
whatever kind - is leading towards perfection. It cannot mean that 
a man low in the scale, for instance a Sildra by Varna, could reach 
‘perfection’ by a great jump. Such woiild be entirely in discrepancy 
with the doctrine of karman. It may however mean that a man 
of low caste may really be an unrecognized true Brahman, and 
thus reach perfection. As was the case with the Brahman Bishi 
Kausika who received religious instruction from a meat-seller of 
Sudra-caste and said to him: "In my opinion you are a Brahman 
even in this life; because a Brahman who is haughty and is devoted 
to degrading vices is no better than a Sudra, and a Sildra who 
restrains his passions and is ever devoted to truth and morality 1 
look upon as a Brahman, in as much as character is the basis of 
Brahmanhood.” *) In a society which has moved far away from the 
manifestation of a natural hierarchy, there may be, by force of 
circumstances, little relation between the cultural development 
of an individual, and his occupation. 

But in the "man reaches perfection by each being intent on his 
own duty”, the stress is laid on the word own. By this Vat^a is 
clearly implied. We shall recur to this in the next Chapter. 

In our quotations from the Dharma-i^&stias the trouble is that 
sometimes the lower caste Shdra is meant and sometimes the Shdra 
by Varna. Some of the compilers thought along the horizontal line 
and some along the vertical. Sometimes they also thoroughly 
confused Varna and caste and for this reason the rules on the pri- 
vileges and disabilities of the Varnas deserve to be treated with 
the greatest suspicion. ’) The word Varna is sometimes used in 
the sense of a Caste. Yet now and then there was an effort to see 
more clearly and to put side by side the Varnas and the castes, as 
for instance the statement that the pursuits in life of the men of 
mixed races or mixed castes of all races including the untouchable 
[except wretches and sinful outcasts (fifth class)] are those as 
followed by the Varnas. *) 


>) Gua XVIII : 45. 

•) MBM. Vana-parvan 3 : 75 — 84; quoted by N. K. Dutt, Origin and 
Growth of Caste in India, p. 170. 

') See S. V. Ketkar, History of Caste in India, p. 124. 

*) Bkdg.~P. VII : la : 30. 
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It may happen that the horizontal ideal (of man’s equality) filters 
into the soci^ theory and creates confusion. Movements propagating 
the equality of men, in so far as they were not the manifestation of 
a class-jealousy, economic or otherwise, but of the humanistic 
ideal, were the outcome of the intuitive realization of the fundamen- 
tal oneness and equality of all men. It was a mystic realization 
(however much the upholders of equality, exceptmg some categories 
like for instance the Christian socialists, might repudiate that im- 
putation) and a dangerous one, for it wcs pfojected on to the world 
of social realities. The circumstance that the realization was of 
mystic nature explains the fanaticism of the proclaimers of the 
‘egalit^, liberty, fraternitd’. The realization of oneness and equality 
was projected on to the mental picture of human society — which 
was a confusion of a spiritual and a social ideal — and forces were 
set to work towards social application. The adherents of these 
movements overlooked that society is by its very nature ever tending 
towards a hierarchical inequality and that their efforts were bound 
to be useless in so far they were directed against hierarchy. Their 
efforts were anti-hierarchical, not only directed towards the 
constitutional hierarchy, but also against the conception of natural 
hierarchy, and consequently anti-social. They endangered the inter- 
nal equilibrium of society in two ways. First by forcibly upsetting 
the equilibrium of the constitutional hierarchy, secondly by propa- 
gating thoughts and ideals entirely opposed to the conception of the 
natural hierarchy, and by that postponing a natural adjustment. 
History since the French Revolution provides the illustrations. 

Also in various periods of Indian history, as we have seen in 
Chapter II, the horizontal ideal was somewhat confused vnth the 
social. This always happened in periods when caste had become over- 
tyrannical, and it always was the manifestation of a religious 
movement. ') We tend to conclude that at all times when the 
social hierarchy has become tyrannical to a degree surpassing its 
limits, suffering stimulates the inner forces of man, and the hori- 
zontal view of the human family comes forward again to the light of 
recognition. Whatever form it will take depends upon the p ychology 
and the need of the time and of the cotmtry in question. It may take 
niany forms between a spiritual and a materialistic manifestation. 
In so far it is spiritual (in the widest sense, incl. religious, mystical, 

*) Excepting modem movements of equality imported from the 
West. 
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ethical, etc.) it is conducive towards the awakening of the social 
conscience and by that to an improvement of the state of the 
depressed classes. In so far it is materialistic, it is dangerous on 
account of either or both of the above mentioned reasons. 

It is significant that the SQdra low castes, which one might expect 
to be more democratic than the higher castes, have been and are 
really far less so. The hierarchical sense is so strong in humanity, 
that, as Dr. Ketkar remarks, even the lowest feel a very great pride 
on even a very slight superiority over their neighbours. As has 
been remarked by various sociologists, like Simmel, hierarchical 
tyranny is generally far greater in a democratic state than in a 
monarchy. ') 

The sense of spiritual equality, naturally combined with applied 
brotherhood, is found in people on the highest rungs of the natural 
hierarchy. These persons may also generally be considered to be on 
the highest rungs of the social hierarchy in India. If the class of 
SannySsins and fakirs contains many who are nothing more than 
mere beggars and parasites, it still contains some who belong to 
the flower of mankind. The class is respected and feared. Also 
in the Brahman caste there are still many true Brahmans. 

As we have seen, in ancient times in India it was possible for men 
in the highest ranks of the natural hierarchy to become Brahman 
disciples. When the Brahmans had developed into a caste, closed to 
outsiders, the ideal and order of the Sanny£sin met a social need. 
Men (and women) of all castes could become Sanny&sins, and, to 
whatever caste they might have belonged before, from that moment 
they became of equal status, and holy men beyond the differences 
of caste. The order of SannySsins was, like the order of Buddhist 
monks, in some way a reborn Brahman Var^a, with the difference 
that the true ancient Brahman was a full member of society, living 
with wife and children in a well regulated if simple home, and per- 
forming his religious rites, whereas the SannySsin and the Buddhist 
monk are celibate, homeless, and wandering about, in so far they 
are not living in monasteries. The SannySsin has also renounced 
ceremonies and rites. If they do their fob in society they need not be 
considered to stand outside or above ordinary life, as has often been 
brought against them. 

Also in their ranks distinctions and grades have arisen but again 

') S. V. Ketkar, History of Casts in India, p. 99. 

*) C. Simmel, Soziologie, p. 105. 
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and«igain it has been expressed that they are equal. As for instance 
NSrada proclaims about the Bhakti-saints: “Amongst them no 
distinction is to be made of caste, learning, beauty, birth, wealth, 
occupation, etc. Because they are His.” i) Or as for instance 
Bhart|ihari expresses that they know themselves to be beyond the 
social distinctions: “When accosted by people who loquaciously 
express doubt and surmise, such as “is he a Chati^Sla, or a twice- 
born, or a Sudra, or an ascetic, or perhaps some supreme Yogi with 
his mind full of discrimination of Reality", the Yogis themselves 
go their way neither pleased nor displeased in mind." ') And the 
Gita expresses that they regard everything with an equal eye: 
“Sages look equally on a Brahma^a adorned with learning and 
humility, a cow, an elephant, and even a dog and an outcaste.” *) 

G. CASTE AND RELIGION. On the relation of caste and religion 

we find opposed views. For instan- 
ce: The problem of caste is a purely social problem and not one of 
religion. Most reformers made the mistake of regarding it as a re- 
ligious problem. Tliis is one view, as expressed by Swami Vivek- 
ananda. “A man from the highest caste and a man from the 
lowest may become a monk in India and the two become equal. 
In religion there is no caste: caste is simply a social institution.” *) 

Yet if in true religion there is no caste, this does not imply that 
in caste there is no element of religion. There is a great deal of it 
we are afraid. We do not mean religion in the true .sense, but 
in the form of stereotyped privileges and antiquated customs. 
Accordingly the opposite opinion is also found that the problem 
of caste is mainly religious. As an authority on caste wrote : “a man 
may become a Brahmo or agnostic and yet remain in caste, but 
if he espouse Christianity or Mahommedanism, his own parents 
would exclude him from their house and disallow every kind of 
intercourse except on the most distant terms”, because he would 
have become impure. •) Yet it is not all religious, for, as the same 
author mentions, if a man marry a widow he loses caste, though 
such marriage is not in any way against SSstric injunctions, while 

’) BhaMti-sitra 72 — 73. 

') Vatrigya-Satakam 96. 

•) GUa V : 18. 

*) Compute Works. Vol. I, p. 20. Cf. also Vol. Ill, p. 132 and Vol. V. 
p. 19, 235. 

*) J. N. Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 17. 
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the'keeping of aJklohammedan mistress, which is a serious and almost 
inexpiable offence, is not visited with any kind of pimishment by 
castemen. Sir Surendranath Banerji wrote: "you cannot think 
of a social question affecting the Hindu community that is not 
bound up with religious considerations." i) 

It is hard to take sides in this matter. The difficulty probably 
arises from the vagueness of the conceptions ‘religious' and ‘social’. 
Does religion mean the mystic realization, the love of God and man, 
the dynamic impulse of brotherhood, or the form-side of the 
established religions? 

It will probably be correct to say that some of the evils of the 
caste-system in India are due to established religion, to orthodox 
Hinduism, and in so far as this is the case have to be remedied by 
living religion. In Chapter II we have shown how this was periodic- 
ally attempted in Indian History. In the campaign of Mr. 
Gandhi and others for the rights of the Untouchables against the 
orthodox Brahmans we may follow it at the present time. 

The attitude of world-negation and the spiritual nihilism which 
has often been brought up against the philosophy of several Hindu- 
sects as well as of forms of Buddhism by Western thinkers, may be 
explained partly from the suffering caused by the social and spiritual 
bondage of the caste system. If a better social status and a higher 
personal consideration by public opinion and by established religion 
might not be reached in ordinary social life, freedom could always 
be attained by retirement from ordinary conditions of life to a 
lonely existence of asceticism in the woods or to the wandering life 
of a begging monk. Religion often escapes the bondage of established 
forms to flourish and live an unhampered life elsewhere. Tlie more 
so if there is social delimitation of personal freedom. But the natural 
reaction to the system and the life abandoned is one of negation. 
This is a weakness to be overcome. When the Hindu outsiders 
became a recognized organ in the social system in the order or 
A^ama of SannySsa, the philosophy of some of their categories as 
well as that of Buddhism tended to become one of negation. This 
may have been promoted by the gradual dilution of the spiritual 
quality. In contradistinction to the above tendency the philosophy 
of most of the religious castes and sects was a positive one. *) 

‘) A Nation in making, p. 396, quoted by O'Malley, India's Social 
Heritage, p. 169. 

*) For instance as beautifully expressed in the text: "I do not desire 
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The caste spirit has infected to some extent the social system 
of the lower classes of Moslems, though it is utterly at variance 
with the precepts and traditions of Islam, i) Also Christianity has 
been influenced by caste feelings. The oldest Christian Church in 
South India, the Syrian Church, was treated by the Hindus as 
a caste of good status, equal to the Nairs. The members of this 
Church behaved in every way as a caste and znade no efforts to 
make converts. *) The Roman Catholic Church upheld the caste- 
distinctions in South India. In the seventeenth century there were 
really two sections in the Church, there were priests for the Un- 
touchables, dressed as Untouchables, and priests for the Brahman 
converts, dressed like Brahmans. The two categories held aloof 
from each other as if they themselves were Untouchables and 
Brahmans. And even now there are partition walls or railings in 
many Churches to separate the descendants of Untouchables from 
the converts of higher origin. Or there are two churches at either 
end of a village for members of the two commtmities. The Protestant 
missions in South India with a single exception have for the last 
hundred years refused to recognize caste ^stinctions. Yet caste 
prejudices are present everywhere in some degree. *) 

In conclusion a few remarks about Christianity and caste- 
separatism in general. On the whole the Roman Catholic Church 
much opposes the development and the preservation of caste 
feelings and generally in Roman Catholic countries not much of 
caste can be found. On the other hand caste feelings are promoted 
much more easily in Protestant countries. *) On both rules there is 
a notable exception. South India is the one exception, and the other 
is provided by Protestant Java, where the Eurasians are almost 
regarded as Europeans. This compares favourably with the status 
of Eurasians elsewhere. 


from the Supreme Lord that highest salvation attended with the eight 
perfections, nor do 1 ask liberation or exemption from future births. I 
seek to live within all corporeal beings, and endure their pains, so that 
they may be freed from suffering." [BhSg.-P. IX ; ar : 12). 

*) L. S. S. O'Malley, India's Social Heritage, p, 30. 

■) Ibid. p. 32. 

•) Ibid. p. 33—36. 

*) It is probably fundamentally a question of race mentality. In that 
case both the different religious tendencies and the different manifesta- 
tions of class or castefeelings could be explained from the different social 
mentalities of the different Latin and Teutonic races. But see jp. 85. 
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D. t>AW AND EQUALITY. The need of Law arises in proportion 

to the degree of ’mixture of VaiT^’. i) 
If in a society the social constitution were modelled faithfully upon 
the social composition, there would be no need of civil law. The 
greater-the ‘mixture of Vardas' the more the protection of law is 
required. Law is then a makeshift, not a remedy. The remedy is 
the inducing and stimulating of social-psychological forces to 
diminish the ‘mixture of Vardas’. 

Megasthenes was surprised at the honesty and truthfulness of 
the Hindus. *) In the 13th century Bedi-ez-zaman wrote: “The 
Indians. . . . are free from deceit and violence.” *) Marco Polo was 
struck by the prevalence of the same virtue: "You must know that 
these Bralimans are the best merchants in the world and the most 
truthful, for they would not tell a lie for anything on earth.” *) 
Also Nicolaus Damascenus wrote: “They rely more on their mutual 
good faith than on juridical securities.” *) They were able to take 
legal proceedings as to pledge and deposit, but probably it happened 
only rarely. Merchants had to find their security for the observance 
of contracts in morals and public opinion, rather than in law. This 
was only possible because the standard of morality was high and 
commerce not yet much developed, so that trade with persons 
entirely unknown to the merchants hardly existed. The solid 
organization of the village, of the family, and of the caste-guilds, 
and their control over their members provided a high moral standard 
and a fear not to be able to live up to it. The protection of civil law 
was not yet needed to the extent it is now. The sense of Vanja was 
still strong, and what the sense of Var^a cotild not accomplish, was 
effected by the fear of public opinion. *) If this had not been the 
case surely also a more developed commercial law would have 
resulted. 

The people of the India of recent times are however very much in 


*) This Section will be more clearly understood after reading the next 
Chapter. 

*) Aelianus V. H. IV : 1; Strabo XV : 1, Ch. 53. See M. Elphinstone, 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 243; B. C. J. Timmer, Megasthenes en de In- 
dische Maatsehappij, p. 240 — 1. 

*) M. Mttller, India, what can it teach us, p. 275. 

*) Marco Polo, Booh concerning the hingdoms and marvels of the East. 
Newly transl. and ed. with notes, maps and iUustr by H. Yule. Vol. II. 
p. 350. 

•) B. C. J. Timmer, Op. cit. pp. 250—252. 

*) See Copter IX C. 
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need of the protection of civil law, partly on account of the short- 
comings of Caste, partly on account of causes as generally found all 
over the civilized world. The law of 1858 (of which the law of 
1850 was an anticipation) provided equality for all concerning 
civil rights. There are however still many inequalities left in fields 
where civil law is connected with religious tenets. Many Hindu 
thinkers may be heard to observe that if polygamy is bad, it should 
be bad for aU and it should cease to be a privilege for the Mohamme- 
dans and for Hindu princes, and that if it should not be bad, it 
should cease to be penal to Christians. A Mohammedan, if he wants 
to make a gift of his entire estate, can do so only if he adopts 
Christianity. Why should one to get rid of a wife, be put to the 
necessity of changing his religion? A Hindu may marry a first 
cousin only if he adopts another religion. A Moslem may make an 
endowment for the maintenance of his children and descendants 
with an ultimate gift for charity. A Hindu cannot do so. '■) 

It seems to be the best policy that in a society where there is 
a great 'mixture of Vaqias', there should be equality of all before 
the law, not as an application of the principle of equality (as 
considered in this Chapter), but as a safeguard against even greater 
‘mixture of Vardas'. •) 

The institution of suspended sentence and probation is a sign 
that the recognition is steadily growing that the dissimilarity of 
psychology and conduct, the difference of the degree of sociality, 
has to be taken into account. 

We have to leave this Section at these few remarks. 

E. CONCLUSIONS. We have seen that, though the theory of 

Vancta impheates social inequality, it does 
not contain any principle of a spiritual or fundamental inequality. 
The principle of spintual equality jif the word 'equality' be proper) 
stands outside the social theory, but manifests at times in society 
in the form of ideals of and as an urge towards brotherhood or 
comradeship. This may be in the form of a religious or humanistic 
movement, or it may take the form of a political or economic 
■(Oevolution. The theory and ideals of Vai^a may also come to 


*) Instancea from K. P. Jayaswal, Adjustment of social institutions to 
modem conditions, in Pralmddha Bharata, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 384—392. 

*) As regards punishment cf. Manu VII ; 24, quoted on p. 133. 
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the foreground again at the same time, in particular if the movement 
be religious. 

The horizontal view of hiunanity and the vertical view of society 
were not always clearly distinguished, with unfortunate results. 

We pointed to the fact that in all periods of Indian history the 
principle of man’s spiritual equality was recognized and applied, 

In so far the evils of the caste system are due to defects of the 
established religion they have to be remedied by living religion. 
In so far they are not they have to be impaired before all by an 
awakening of the sense of Var9a. There are movements in India 
now in both directions. 

Continuing the line of thought of the Conclusions of the last 
Chapter we have now come to the point where we may distinguish: 
1. The sense of Var^a or hierarchy. 2. The sense of unity and 
oneness. The former is a social sense (i.e. of creation: differentiation 
in time and space, in form and function), the latter is a spiritual or 
mystic sense, inspiring brotherhood. Together they form the sense 
of sociality (with the urge to integration as natural outcome) in 
the individual as part of and from the standpoint of the social mind 
plus the social unconscious (and thus in him only partly conscious), 
and the sense of individual place, work and worth in the individual 
from his own standpoint (about which more in Chapter VIII). 
This sense of sociality (with the urge to integration as the natural 
outcome) plus the sense of individual place (with the urge to work 
as the natural outcome) are together nothing but the sense of Dhar- 
ma (with the urge to perform it as natural outcome). Dharma has 
thus a two-fold nature in two ways, which do not cover each other. 
In one way it is partly social, partly mystical. In the other way it is 
partly collective-psychological, partly individual. 

In Section D we considered briefly the conception of equality 
before the law. It seems that the greater the 'mixture of Vamas’ 
in a society the more the protection of law is required, and it seems 
to be the safest policy that the principle of equity before the law 
is upheld, not as an application of the principle of equality as 
considered in this chapter, but as a safeguard against an aggravation 
of 'mixture of Var^’. We cannot here go deeper into this question 
to which a special study ought to be devoted. 
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Chapter VII 

The danger of „^xture of Varpas** 

A. PROPOSITION. The scriptures often dwell on the danger of 

a confusion of the Vanjas. What did the old 
sages and the compilers of the Dharma-^Sstras mean by this, what 
was their fear, what was their intention ? What was implied by this 
danger we want to try and determine in this Chapter. It seems that 
we must distinguish clearly betweena'mixture of Varpas’, dangerous 
from the standpoint of hierarchy, and a mixture of the castes, 
objectionable from the standpoint of caste. 

We shall also point to the fact that from the Purat^ic information 
about the Kali-yuga we see that a ‘mixture of Var^ias' was foreseen. 
The ancient compilers of the PurS^as must have noticed the 
tendency in its first stage and forecasted its ultimate development. 

B. MIXTURE OF VARI^AS. In the Dharma-^astras stress is 

often laid on the danger of a 
‘mixture of Vardas'. Sometimes however it is clear that a danger 
to the caste system is meant. *) Two conceptions of ‘mixture' are 
found, the one applying to caste, the other to Varija. In places where 
the first conception is represented, nothing is stated to the effect 
that persons of one caste might not take on the profession of 
another caste. Though that walk always discouraged elsewhere, 
and allowed only in exceptional cases and in times of distress *), 
it is not in these places regarded as the cause or as a characteristic 
of a mixture of castes. Such mixtures are then stated to have resulted 
from intermarriage of the different castes corresponding to the 
four Varpas, and aU sorts of combinations of marriages of the four 
groups are mentioned to account for the existence of the so-called 

p 67 

■) Gautama VII; Manu X : 81—122; YSjtl. Ill : 35—44. 
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‘mixed castes’. *) All authorities on caste a^ee that these theories 
of which the Dharma-^tras abound are highly fanciful in their 
details. Also adultery is stated as a cause of mixture of castes. *) 
These views are significant in some respects. It is dear that the 
danger of a mixture of ^e castes was pictured by those who were 
afraid of either or both of the following things; 1. That the par- 
titions between the hereditary classes might disappear with the 
consequence of a social anarchy and a loss of privileges of the 
higher castes. 2. That society might split itself up into ever more 
and more castes. 

Intermarriage between the different castes is sometimes for- 
bidden ’) and sometimes allowed *) and in some SSstras compromises 
are found ‘). In the MahSbh&rata we read: "All sorts of men are 
continually begetting children on all sorts of women.” "Birth is 
difficult to be discriminated until action is shown.” *) A great 
deal of caste- and race-admixture had been going on since a long 
time and purity of race had long been lost. Perhaps a remainder of 
racial feelings may have manifested as a desire of the higher castes 
to protect their fairer complexion. At any case the tendency to 
ma^e the caste endogamous and exclusive steadily gained ground. 

The fear of a confusion of the social groups was so great that 
we read in Baudh£yana that the mixture has to be prevented by 
all means even if the Brahmans and the Vaiiyas have to resort to 
arms, a function which is normally sinful for them. *) Sometimes 
the two conceptions of a mixture of the castes and a mixture of the 
Vardas are found in a combined form. Msmu states; "(The king) 
should carefully compel Vaiiyas and Sudras to perform their own 
work ; for if these two Vardas swerved from their duties, they would 
throw this (whole) world into confusion.” •) Elsewhere we find: 
"He who follows the duty of his own Var^a, and acts thus, forsooth 
repairs to the celestial region.”*) Atri mentions; "By following 
these Institutes (for the Vari^as) which have been described by 

*) Manu X ; 8—41; Gautama IV : 16 — 21; Vasishfha XVIII; Bau- 
dkiyana 1:8; 16 : 6—12, I : 9 : 17; etc. 

•) VIII : 353. 

•) Ap. II ; 13 ; 4—5. 

*) Baudkdyaua 1:8: 16 ; 2^~5; Manu IX ; 65. 

*) See also S. V. Ketkar, History of Casts in India, Vol. I, p. 146. 

*) See the quotation on p. 114. 

*) Baudkdyana II : a : 4 : 18. 

•) Manu VIII : 418; cf. VIII : 172, and Artha-tdsira 1:3: 13—14. 

•) Hdrita II : 10. 
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me, the Vardas attain a most excellent condition and great honotirs 
in this world. The king, who punishes them who, renouncing their 
own Dharma, follow another’s, becomes glorified in the celestial 
region ." ') 

A moral element, indicating a sense of A^ar^a, is shown by the 
following opinion or injunction; "Killing domestic or wild animals 
degrades the perpetrators to the status of a mixed caste." *) 

The danger of confusion in the pure sense of Var^a is met only 
in the older works. By the later confusion of theory and ideal with 
the actual conditions of class the 'danger of mixture’ was applied 
to caste, and instead of working as a warning and in favour of 
natural class, it contributed to the crystallization of caste. 

What is a 'mixture of the Vardas’? In the 18 th Chapter of the 
Bhagavad-gItS., after the enumeration of the duties of the tour 
Var^^as, we read: “Man reaches perfection by each being intent on 
his own duty (karman)’’. •) And: "Better is one’s own Dharma 
though destitute of merits than the well-performed Dharma of 
another. He who performs the Dharma laid down by his own nature 
incurs not sin." *) Elsewhere we read: "Death in the discharge of 
one’s own Dharma is preferable, the Dharma of another is full of 
danger." This is the pure Var^a doctrine, and here we have the 
danger of the 'mixture of Varnas’. The Brahman must live and be- 
have as a Brahman and each of the Vari;;ias according to its own 
standard and function. If a man of lower Varna poses as one of a 
higher, say a Brahman, performs the social task (not even to 
mention the spiritual task) of a Brahman before he has attained the 
capacities of a Brahman, he endangers the organic health of society, 
he lowers the Brahman standard, he mixes the functions. 

It should be observed that the expression 'mixture of Varnas’ 
is really not accurate, for a mixture of Varnas is impossible on 
account of their very nature. It is dear that a confusion was meant 
of Varna with social dass, of natural with constitutional Hierarchy. 
The ‘mixture of Vamas’ exists according to the degree of non- 
correspondance between the two hierarchies. This was the thought 
the composer of the Git& had at the back of his mind, and this 
non-correspondance he expresses as sinful for each individual case. 

>) Atri I ; 16—18. See also p. 128. 

•) Visk 9 U XXXIX : 1. 

*) GM XVIIl : 45. Cf. Arthtt-Ustra I : J : 13—14. 

«) cm XVIII : 47, cf. Ill ; 35. 
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On all Vardas, but especially on the Brahman, lies the responsi- 
bility. As Sr!-K|ishQa expresses it: "These worlds would into 
ruin, if I did not perform action ; I should be the author of confusion 
of Vardas, and should destroy these creatures." 

The second Chapter and in a way the whole of the G!t& is devoted 
to a sermon to Arjuna reminding him that he is a Kshatriya and 
that his duty is to fight for the righteous cause. "If thou wilt not 
carry on this righteous warfare, then casting away thine own 
Dharma, and thine (Kshatriya) honour, thou wilt incur sin." 
Etc. *) He would be deemed a coward. It would be a flight, and not 
the least a flight in the psychological sense. What would be a sin 
for the Brahman (presume he should do it — and if he did he would 
not be a true Brahman) may be the duty of a man of lower Var^a. 

The lesson of the GltSL is: do not shrink from your task before it 
is fulfilled. And then (and not before) you have of its own accord 
risen to a higher stage. This is also expressed by the sermon held 
by Sil-Kiishna to king Yudhishfliira, who, after the war of Kuru- 
kshetra, wearied to death by the horrors of war and the weight 
of responsibility, wished to retire and become a Sannyasin. Krishtia 
reminded him of his Dharma to rule as a, king, from which he 
should not shrink on account of any personal feelings of dislike. ‘) 
The bent of his nature was to rule, therefore he should be king. 

How great a ‘confusion of var^as’ has come into being in modem 
society! So many persons are performing 'the work of others', 
or are jealous of ‘the work of others', and striving for it. There is 
also a ‘mixture of Varnas’ in politics: universal suffrage is a distri- 
bution of the functions of the Kshatriya-var^a, the ruling and re- 
gulative powers, etc., over all classes. 

Light may fall on several social problems, as for instance the 
question of conscription, if they are considered from this line of 
thought. One man may feel it to be his duty to serve in the army or 
in the navy, whereas another might consider it immoral. They may 
be both right — for themselves. 

On the whole Christ's words apply to modem society very well 
indeed: "Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation; and every city or house divided against itself shall not 


>) CM III : 24. 
•) GUa II : 33. 
') Kdma-gttS. 
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stand." Significant is also the favourite maxim of an imperial 
Inca, Tupac Inca Yupanqui: "Science was not intended for the 
people, but for those of generous blood. Persons of low degree are 
only puffed up by it, and rendered vain and arrogant. Neither 
should such meddle with the affairs of government, for this would 
bring high offices into disrepute, and cause detriment to the 
state.” •) If we substitute 'character* for ‘blood* we have the pure 
Var^a doctrine. In ancient Peru, like to some extent in ancient 
India, character was determined largely by the race, because the 
ruling class or caste of Incas belonged to a race with a culture far 
superior to that of the people. Hence the stress on race. 

A ‘mixture of Vardas' in the larger .sense we have in the different 
aspects of nationalism, or rather ‘state-ism’, of the present day. 
‘Inter-nationalism* or rather ‘universalism* is then an aspect of 
Var^a. 

The hereditary system may also tend to cause a ‘mixture o* 
Varrias*, for the chil^en need not belong to the Var^a of the parents. 
The hereditary system is bad, i.e. socially inefficient, if there is 
any compulsion, direct or implied, to follow a certain profession. 
Family traditions, ideals and opportunities have to be passed on, 
not the occupation, the office or the title. The Var^ia (a title was 
originally largely a Vanjia-degree) has to be demonstrated and 
won by the children. Yet it would be wrong to abolish the family- 
hereditary system, at least in the West, because: 1 . in modem Western 
society it has adapted itself already hu'gely to changed conditions; 
and 2. on the whole the children of parents of a certain Van^^a will 
be more likely to belong to the same Var^a than children of piarents 
of lower Vardas. Of course the same applies to the social classes. 

The action of some of the early Russian Communists against the 
family-system may have been partly a reaction to the evils of the 
Russian hereditary family system. Later there was a gradual return 
to the normal family life. * 

G. THE KALI-YUGA. It is significant that the Purfh^as contain 

forecasts of the ‘mixture of Vart^as*. 
This indicates that the process had begun, and had been noticed, 
that its development was foreseen, and considered to be inevitable 
and not to be completely remedied till the extreme had been reached 

*) St. Matthew 12 : 25. 

•) W. H. Prescott, The Conquest of Peru, p, 70. 
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at the end of the Kali-yuga, in which Age we are at present. Reading 
the passages appl3dng to the Kali-3niga we often have occasion to 
wonder, and we get a feeling as if a visitor from some other planet 
were caricaturising conditions of our present time. We shall quote 
from two Pur&nas some lines of interest for our subject. 

"The glorious Hari will appear as the punisher of Kali .... 
when the Pftkhan^^ (miscreants) will form the Brahman population 
and Sddras will be the kings of men.” Then natural conditions 
will evolve again out of the old class S3rstem. "In that age of Kali 
people become greedy, are given to impious habits, destitute of 
mercy, are inimical for no cause, impure by birth, and too full of 
thirst for worldly things, the most important place being taken by 
Sudras, fishermen and the like.” *) “Low people conduct business 
transactions and merchants behave di^onestly even when there is 
no calamity, people will take to pursuits condemned by the righteous, 
thinking them to be good. Servants will abandon their penni- 
less masters though they are good in all respects; masters will 
forsake the servant in difficulty though he be in the family; so 
also people will cease to support cows when they cease to yield 
milk.” *) S&dras will be worshipped, and the ignorant will administer 
justice, poverty will prevail as a result of the confusion of Vardas. 
People will be generally atheistic. Etc. etc. And the Vi^u- 
purSi;^a states that "in the Kali-Age people will not observe Var^a, 
Airama and institutes, .... all celestials will be considered in equal 
light, and all orders of life wrill be common alike to aU persons .... 
Every trifling property will make men proud of their wealth. . . . 
Wives will desert their husbands when they will lose their wealth, 
and the rich only will be considered by women as their lords. He 
who will distribute great wealth will be considered as master of 
men, and prestige wrill no longer be a title to supremacy. Accumulated 
wealth will be spent on ostentatious dwellings. The minds of 
men will be wholly occupied with earning money and that even 
will be spent on the gratification of selfish desires. ... In the Kali- 
Age all people will consider themselves as equal with the BrShmat^as, 
and cowrs will be held in reverence only because they supply milk , . . 
Deprived of wealth people will be perpetually subject to famine 
and other afflictions; and they will never enjoy pleasure and' 

») BMg.-P. II : 7 : 38. 

•) BMg.-P. XII : j : 25. 

•) Bhag..P. XU : 3 -. 35—36. 
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happiness. . . . The women will have many children and little 
means. . . . Princes will plunder their subjects instead of protec ting 
them and under the pretext of levying customs they will rob 
merchants of their property. In the Kali-yuga everyone posses.sing 
cars and elephants and horses will be a R£ja; everyone who is feeble 
will be a slave. . . . Respect for the teachers declines. . . . Principle 

caste will be the Sfldra ” "Wealth will be the test of pedigree 

and culture, passion will be the only tie of marriage. . . . , earth will 
be respected for its mineral treasures. . . . external marks will 
constitute the only distinction of orders. . . . gifts only will con- 
stitute virtue.” •) 

D. CONCLUSIONS. We have distinguished between the 'mixture 
of castes’ and 'the mixture of Vardas’. If 
the first applies to India, the latter conception is seen to be sig- 
nificant for the state of modem social conditions in India as well 
as elsewhere. 

By 'mixture of Vardas’ is meant the non-correspondence of 
Var^^a with class or caste, which may develop to different degrees. 
It entails many social problems. 

This 'mixture of Vardas’ was noticed and its development 
foreseen in the PurSj;^as. The process of confusion must have begun 
in an early age. 


*) VUkvtfP. VI : X. 
■) VwAan-P. IV ; 84. 
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Chapter VIII 
Varpa and the Individual 


A. PROPOSITION. The line of thought taken in this Chapter 

follows from the conclusions arrived at in 
the former Chapters. We want to point out that the theory of Varna 
stresses the import of the individual, yet is not an individualistic 
theory in the ordinary sense ; and that it brings forward the social 
benefit, yet does not consider the group or the state to be of more 
weight than the individual. Thus it reconciles and balances some- 
what opposed conceptions. 

The conception *Vama’ we shall furthermore analyse in con- 
nection with the natural hierarchy. 

B. VARNA AND THE Dharma can be realized only by the 

INDIVIDUAL. individual for himself. The true Brahman, 

who is supposed (in former lives) to have passed through the 
lower stages, is able to approximately recognize (not realize) the 
Dharma of others. The same applies to the ruling and regulating 
Var^a as regards the lower Vaninas. 

Dharma is entirely individual as regards action, karman. A 
group consists of individuals; it is really not the group that acts, 
but the individual members. Of a finished product one may say 
that it was produced by a group of workers, but it is more correct 
to say that A. produced one special part, B. some other, C. the third, 
and so on. Every worker, like every worker in the social machinery, 
performs his own individual little task. 

Dharma is also individual as regards the work which ought 
to be done. In accordance with the organic aspect of society no 
two persons can have the same or an equal function. The functions 
may be complementary and so appear to be common. Since no 
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two persons are alike, how can they be expected to have equal 
social duties. If a person is taken to substitute another in a particular 
bit of work, or appointed to fill a particular office until then held 
by somebody else, there are sure to appear great changes in the 
quality of the work to which the person in question contributes his 
little bit. If perhaps the difference in material output be negligable 
in the case of a working man. whose task is simply to turn a handle, 
he will yet bring a mental influence to bear upon his fellows different 
from that of his predecessor. It may be beneficial to the spirit of 
co-operation, etc., and consequently to the work, or it may be an 
influence for the worse. ' 

A community, a state, or a society are built up only by the efforts 
of their individual members. But for them they are helpless ab- 
stractions. 

So far the theory of Var^a is individualistic. But it is more than 
that. For man may be in his form life a separate individual, ytt 
his mind is united to the mind of humanity. He may from this 
standpoint be symbolized as the centre of a number of concentric 
circles, the sm^est being his family, the largest humanity, all 
possible kinds of human communities and societies intervening. 
There is a constant mental interplay going on between himself 
and the members of the different groups, and the individual is 
more than only himself, in him work the social mind (and the col- 
lective unconscious). In his achievements there are elements 
betraying his period, his belief or his creed. 

The theory of Var^a recognizes the intrinsic worth and the place 
of every individual, moreover linking him up with all others in 
the vertical scale of a hierarchy. And, as we have seen before, 
furthermore the individual members of society are united in the 
horizontal circles of the life of the heart. 

Perhaps we may say that the Var^a theory is individualistic 
and liberal in manifestation, i.e. social action, but communistic 
in essence. 

The communistic life gives full scope to the expression of in- 
dividuality in the way and form of fulfilment of the organic function. 
Applying this to the individual states in the world at large, inter- 
nationalism or rather ‘universalism’ gives full scope to the expression 
of nationalism. The one cannot exist without the other. &ey are 
two sides of one coin. 

Instead of the '^galitd' the other French maxim "Chacun son 
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goAt, et Dieu pour tous’*, is to be upheld, since it is more scientific, 
if taken in a somewhat more exalted sense than popularly under- 
stood. 

The individual — to truly deserve that name — must influence 
the groups in which he works to a larger extent than they do him. 
This is possible only to the individuals high in the natural hierarchy, 
hence they are ‘bom* to be leaders. Persons high up in the social 
hierarchy may be influenced more by the people than they are able 
to influence the mass, they are the typical popular heroes and figure- 
heads of certain movements, who on the whole rise and fall quickly, 
and are forgotten soon after. 

As we saw in Chapter III C the higher an individual's place in 
the natural hierarchy the more freedom he enjoys, the more scope 
there is for the expression of individuality, or, as it is then called, 
personality. 

People of the lower Van^^as are obsessed and swayed by the group 
mind, by mass-psychology; the Dharma of the men of the highest 
Var^a is to lead and support the social mind. 

The (true) Brahmans must be the upholders of Vanrta, as the 
S&stras always proclaim. It is their calling to help others to gain 
insight into their task and place in the organic and hierarchic 
whole. Every individual must bring forth his Dharma from his 
subconscious life and thus consciously realize it. Of old it was the 
task of the priest to aid him in this process of birth, now, in so far 
as the father and the priest are not competent, it is the task of the 
teacher, the psychologist, the sociologist. 

If the Brahman helps the people to gain insight into their special 
Dharma, it is the duty and the function of the ruling Var^a to lend 
them a helping hand in making it possible for them to discharge it. 
The Sastras stress the import of the king and exalt him even at 
times to the expense of (caste) Brahmans. ^) 

To understand why in India Sva-dharma *) became to be con- 
sidered as subsidiary to caste-dharma, it is necessary to critically 
analyse the conception of Var^a. 

The theory of Vanja is a convenient variety of the theory of 
the natural hierarchy, and for that reason we use it so often in this 
book. Apart from the division of society into four Var^^, the reason 

*) E.g. AM I : 27—29. 

■) Sometimes Sva-dharma is taken in the sense of hereditary duty. 
We take it here in the sense of individual Dharma. one's proper Dharma. 
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for which we have gone into in Chapter 1 B, we have to remember 
that the conception of a hierarchy without marked steps is impractical 
for the holding up of ideals. For this reason the theory presents 
four systematized general standards of morality (which in reality 
do not exist) and four systematized groups of ideals. Regarded in 
this light Var^a is a kind of working hypothesis for educational 
application, a useful invention, based upon the theory of the natural 
hierarchy. The Dharma of a Var^a is equally a useful invention, 
based upon and presenting the (theoretical) average of the individua) 
Dharmas of the members, which are again divided hierarchically 
and organically within the bounds of the Van^a in question. If 
this is kept in view, there is no danger that the Var^a-dharma (and 
if there is 'mixture of Vardas': the caste-dharma) will be held to 
be superior to the Sva-dharma, the Dharma of the individual. 

This was lost sight of in India, Var^a was generally taken in a 
far too dogmatic sense, the individual Dharma became largely 
subsidiary, 'mixture of Vardas' was promoted, and caste-dharma 
overruled Sva-dharma. 

Tlie social use of the conception of Var^a is its educative im- 
portance. It is of use to the members of society to determine their 
own place and work and to get inspired by a set of ideals akin to 
their own nature. 

If in India the caste-dharma was generally considered to be of 
more weight than the Sva-dharma ^), in the West a similar confusion 
of conceptions arose in the theories which laid undue emphasis 
upon what we might call the state-dharma, to the detriment of the 
freedom of the individual to determine and perform his own 
Dharma. Needless to say that these theories have been put into 
practice in several states. 

C. CONCLUSIONS. We have seen that the theory of Van^ 
stresses the* intrinsic worth of the individual 
yet is not an individualistic theory in the ordinary sense (also 
becaiise it does not concern itself with the mutual rights of in- 
dividual and state) ; it brings forward the social benefit, the common 
good, yet is not a theory of caste- or state-supremacy. It is perhaps 

In spite of sayings like the following, as found also in the Dharma* 
^kstras: **It is not our AArama in itself that produces Dharma, Dharma 
must be practised. Therefore let no one do unto others what he would 
not have done to himself." (YSjfi. Ill : 65). 
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not incorrect to say that the Var^-theory is individualistic and 
liberal in manifestation, i.e. social action, and communistic in 
essence. 

Apart from the reasonable division of society into four Vai^, 
which however can never be carried through in too strict a sense, 
since there will always be individuals that are in a transitional 
stage between two Vardas and perform several kinds of social 
functions — if we critically consider the conception of Var^a we 
come to the conclusion that in a way Var^a is a kind of working 
hypothesis for practical purposes, based upon the theory of the 
natural hierarchy, and invented for its great educational value. *) 
For this reason we prefer on the whole the use of the conception of 
Var^a to that of the natural hierarchy. This may safely be done as 
long as 'Var^a’ is not taken in too dogmatic a sense. 


‘) In a way all people, if only to a very slight extent, have the 
opportunity to perform the functions of the other Varpas. For instance 
the father must be somewhat of a Brahman in the education of his 
children. 

*) Cf. p. 76 regarding the Xirama system. 
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Chapter IX 
Varna and the Social Mind 

A. PROPOSITION. In this Chapter we propose to consider and 

detennine the importance of different social- 
psychological factors like personal example, public opinion, class 
honour, in relation to the conception and the sense of Var^a. We 
shall also try to determine the connection or correlation between 
Var^a and the population classes, after defining the conceptions of 
the social composition and the social constitution. 

On account of the fragmentary nature and the general character 
of this Chapter there will be no summary of conclusions at the end. 

B. EXAMPLE. Personal example is an important, perhaps the 

greatest educational factor, which leads people 
step by step from the lower grades of the natural hierarchy to the 
higher. As the Bhagavad-gitS says: "Whatever a superior person 
does, that is followed by others. What he demonstrates by action, 
that people follow.” So, from the pinnacle of the hierarchy, people 
are drawn up step by step, each being the example of the man next 
below and forming the ideal of a group further below. 

C. PUBLIC OPINION. Public opinion contains a mass of con- 

ceptions of value , with resulting judgments, 
which happen to be the fashion in a particular society at a particular 
time. It consists of elements which result from the sense of Vari^a 
plus elements which are the reflection of the moral standard of 
groups or classes of the constitutional hierarchy. Hence public 
(pinion may contain immoral elements if considered from the higher 


>) GM III : 21. 
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grades of the natural hierarchy. It is hard to circumscribe public 
opinion, for there exists no public opinion including all members of 
a society, and all social groups have their ovm particular public 
opinion. Some always stand outside or above. For public opinion 
mainly represents the social views and the standard of honourable 
conduct of a particular social group, or of a particular individual 
in a group. This social group or this individual may be one high in 
the scale, but is more often one Tow' in the natural hierarchy, and 
in that case many will 'stand above it'. 

Public opinion may evoke fear which the sense of Varna can 
never do. l^blic opinion may form an important sanction of rules 
of public convention. Varna can never have an3rthing to do with 
a heteronomous sanction. May not criminal law be largely legalized 
public opinion? It betrayed the influence of the ‘low’ social groups 
all through history and contains oiUy in recent times elements of 
the conceptions and moral standards of higher groups. 

To the extent public opinion contains elements of Varnn it 
is a great socializing factor. It exerts also a great casteforming 
influence. The Brahma-Varna and to a minor extent the ruling 
Vanijia are the leaders of public opinion. If there is ‘mixture of 
Vamas’, Brahmans and nobles who really belong to a lower Varpa 
will bring into public opinion elements of lower conceptions and 
lower standards. 

An important element of public opinion is the sanction it carries. 
From fear of being excommunicated people (in castes as well as in 
other social groups) are often forced to conform to certain con- 
ventions. Otherwise they expose themselves to being regarded as in 
some way inferior, impure, immoral or ridiculous. 

Persons high in the constitutional hierarchy not being high in 
the natural hierarchy tend to take the sanction of public opinion 
fair more seriously than the threat of punishment by civil or criminal 
law. We believe this was taken into aiccount in cases ais mentioned in 
the following quotations. Another motive may have been the shield- 
ing of the Brahman caste as a whole against ph3rsical violence. The 
following was enjoined ais punishment for different crimes : “Tonsure 
(of the head) is ordained for a BrShmaq^a instead of capital punish- 
ment, but men of other castes shall suffer capital punishment '). 
Great emphasis was laid on the prohibition to kill a BrShma^, 


>) Manu VIII : 379. 
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the Vishnu code advises to banish the Brahman culprit and enjoins 
that "a headless figure be painted on his forehead in the case of 
Brahmanicide; for drinking spirituous liquor, the emblem of wine; 
for theft, a dog; for violating a preceptor's bed, the female organ.” 
And there were injunctions for Kshatriyas and for women, meant 
to make them ridiculous or socially impossible as punishment for 
certain misdeeds, b> shaving their heads, by shaving them with 
the urine of an ass, by making them ride through the village on a 
donkey, etc. *) And even now in some cases the breaker of certain 
caste laws may be subjected to a humiliating punishment such as 
being paraded through the village seated backwards on a donkey, 
with his face covered with lime and with half his head shaved. *) 
In mediaeval Europe there were customs of a similar character. 
Only then they were generally followed by punishments of penal 
law. 

From the standpoint of Varpa we may say that a person who 
acts in a socializing way from fear of public opinion, does so only 
in appearance and will betray his lower Vartiia to the disappointment 
of his fellows when on a certain day for some reason he will not be 
afraid. It is equally possible that some day a man ‘disappoints’ his 
fellows by demonstrating to stand above public opinion because 
he really belongs to or has risen to a higher Varpa. To make this 
clear let us give an example. In the beginning of the war of 1914 
public opinion in the countries at war held that young men had to 
join the army. If some did not, it may have been due to indolence or 
cowardice, and public opinion may then perhafs have succeeded 
in awakening the manhood of the laggards. But some of those who 
remained may have been 'Brahmans’ with a Dharma different from 
that of a soldier. They stayed, and rightly so. If only the 'Brahmans' 
who were less sure of themselves had also stayed, instead of being 
swept off their feet by mass-psychology, by 'participation mystique’, 
by fear of public opinion I 

To return to our subject. T 3 rpical phenomena of public opinion 
are the judgments pronoimced and the valuations expressed. They 
may sometimes be useful in opening the eyes of people as to their 
own follies or their personal unimportance. But on the whole the 


*) Vitkvu V : 2—7. 

*) Uanu VIII ; 370, 375, 384. 

*) L. S. S. O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, p. 26. 
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element of fear which public opinion inspires will work towards a 
‘mixture of Vanjias', as we saw above. 

Public opinion is formed by a concord of expressions of value 
about others. In a society where the organic and hierarchic compo- 
sition of society is not commonly realized, there is a general tendency 
of people to ju^e others according to their own .standard. We cannot 
stress enough that it is highly illogical and unscientific thus to set 
all clocks by Greenwich time, which is being done at the present 
time far more than one might think. Judging people according to 
one’s own standard tends to evoke in them an inferiority complex, 
which may easily be followed by jealousy. In how many cases a 
happy and harmonious family life has not been made impossible 
by a disdainful or slighting attitude or even subconscious feeling 
of one member towards another or the others. The inferiority com- 
plex remains long after its causes have been removed. An interesting 
sociological problem is that of the prestige of labour. In mediaeval 
society the social consideration of labour was great, the guilds were 
internally hierarchically composed and mutually organically 
interrelated, and the sense of Var^a was strong. But in the centuries 
to follow the social consideration of labour sank with great strides. 
In our century Labour has been exalted so highly and at the same 
time the desire of members of the labour classes to climb higher in 
the hierarchy of power has been demonstrated so convincingly that 
we hardly need to draw the attention to the inferiority complex 
(and the perhaps subconscious jealousy) of the laboui classes. 

But if the sense of Var^ia is strong, it will be generally recognized 
that aU work is socially useful, from an economic standpoint even 
relatively equally important. The sweeper’s work is as necessary 
as that of the doctor, the merchant or the research student, and 
there is not the slightest reason why the one should look down upon 
the other. If one does, he betrays his lower Var^a. The function of 
the highest Var^a is not to sit upon a throne of self-righteousness, 
but to serve the other Vartias with its greater insight into phenome- 
na, and with its deeper realization of the nature and the oneness 
of humanity. 

The judging of people lower in the social scale applies to the 
constitutional hierarchy. The ‘lower’ may be purely im ag in a r y from 
the standpoint of Var^a. 

In the natural hierardiy someone will not seriously try to judge 
or to express his opinion about somebody higher in the scale, for 
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the simple reason that his experience and knowledge are not suffi- 
cient. Therefore we find among the caste regulations prohibitions 
of cnticism of people of higher rank. Contemptuous expressions like 
“he is a bad Brfihma^a" were punishable by a fine. And if any one 
of a lower caste spoke ill of the habits of one of a higher caste, the 
fines imposed were to increase from 3 pa^ats upwards commencing 
from the lowest caste. And “one who indulges in talks affecting 
the interests of royalty, one who vilifies the king. . . . should have 
their tongues cut off, and be banished.” *) The tendency of recent 
forms of government to prohibit free criticism of its decrees and 
policy may be understood in this light. It is indeed illogical that 
people should criticise things they know nothing of. But if the classes 
corresponding to the lower Varirias are not competent to criticize, 
the ‘Brahmans' indeed are quite competent, even much more so 
than the rulers, and their advice and criticism have to be taken 
into account. 

The question of judging others could not have been expressed 
more clearly than in the text : “Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall Ite measured to you again.” •) If 
one man judges another, he betrays his own standard, his Var^a, 
his place in the natural hierarchy, and according to that standard 
he will be judged himself. A special form of this 'judging', and on 
account of its self-nghteous nature a particularly obnoxious one is 
gossip. The perpetrators of this social crime often betray their own 
subconscious and suppressed desires, for self-righteousness is 
always a delusion as regards one's own character and possibilities. 

In conclusion we want to remark that the influence of public 
opinion on caste is considerable. The author of a recent book goes 
as far as to say that the relative position of the different castes 
depends not on any authoritative order of precedence but on public 
opinion as to whether they are fogh or low. It is based partly on 
traditional beliefs as to origin in one or other of the Vardas, but 
more largely on ideas as to the relative purity in a ceremonial, and 
not in a physical sense. *) This shows that caste has possibilities, 
and may once more be influenced by the ideal of Varpa. This writer 

*) Arihii-Utstra III : i8. 

•) II ; 305. 

•) St. Matthew 7 ; 1—2. 

*) L. S. S. O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, p. 16. 
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points to the fact that the ultimate sanction of caste rules is ex- 
communication, which cuts off a man and very often his family from 
all communion with his fellow caste men. This course is often tem- 
porarily followed by his fellow caste men in self-defence, until the 
charge against him has been decided by a caste tribunal, for if they 
remain in communion with him and he is eventually outcasted, 
they are liable to be excommunicated themselves. The high castes 
have rarely any organization for dealing with social offences. 
The community merely passes a tacit verdict and by common 
consent ceases to have anything to do with a man believed to be 
guilty of a breach of caste rules. The low castes on the other hand 
have a systematic organization to uphold the social code. The 
judicial body, or the caste headman, are however largely the in- 
struments of public opinion within the caste concerning caste 
peculiarities. 

Public opinion upholds the caste system and there cannot be said 
to be anything like a revolt against the supremacy of the Brahmans, 
though in some parts of the country their right to lay down the 
law in religious and social matters is disputed. The lower and 
untouchable castes, in spite of desiring a leveling of castes, or an 
abolishment of the system, are only striving for a higher position 
in the hierarchy for which they invoke the aid and the recognition 
of the Brahmans. 

If public opinion exerts such a caste-forming influence, it seems 
to be the main factor to reform caste. Those who are competent 
to lead public opinion must realize their calling and carefully set 
to work in so far they are not already doing their little bit. As we 
wrote in the conclusions of Chapter VI, this work will have to 
consist partly in the exerting of a religious or humanistic influence, 
and partly in the awakening of the sense of Var^a. 

D. CLASS HONOUR AND In class honour and group honour 
GROUP HONOUR. element of Var^a is very strong. 

It may go together with a selfrighteous attitude towards other 
classes and groups, higher or lower, with racial valuations and 
with valuations of conventions of the constitutional hierarchy. 

Sometimes a different moral standard is upheld for mutual 
contact between members of the class or group and for contact 


«) Op, dt, p. 22--25. 
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with outsiders. (£.g. in some gangs of thieves it is considered most 
dishonourable if one member steals from another. Something simila^r 
is often told of gypsies.) 

Typical shades of group honour are presented by the standards 
of the different trades and professions — old-fashioned merchants’ 
honour, bankers' honour, doctors’ honour, etc. and by family 
honour. Caste-honour is only a special form of class-honour. 

E. THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION It is important to notice that 

AND THE SOCIAL we use the conceptions social 

CONSTITUTION. v I .1 

« a < v> X xvi-x. composition and social con- 

stitution in a sense somewhat different from that used for instance 
by Giddings. This scholar compares the social composition to that 
of living cells into a larger organism, and the social constitution 
to the differentiation of an organism into specialized tissues and 
organs. We cannot accept the theory that either biological or 
sociological cells (individuals) could combine into an organism 
without an implied and immediately manifested differentiation of 
function or ’organization' (organ-formation). In primitive forms 
of life cells have not integrated into one body by chance, it hap- 
pened for profit, for mutual benefit. We cannot accept a basic 
distinction, or a stage of transition between integration and ’or- 
ganization’, though the one or the other may specially come to 
the foreground. 

In primitive society of the ancient past every family or tribe or 
nation (internally hierarchically and organically composed) may 
have been self-sufficient, but as soon as it contacted other families 
or tribes or nations, it at once by association assumed an organic 
relation towards them. This relation was partly intellectual, con- 
sisting of an inspiration by special ideas and ideals; and partly 
economic, consisting of an interchange of raw materials or useful 
articles. In early ages intercourse was far more extensive than was 
formerly imagined, as is now generally recognized. Religious 
conceptions travelled over the earth and adapted themselves to the 
psychology of the different ethnical groups. It has been proved that 
even in very early ages there was an extensive ’international’ trade 
in raw materials. *) 

‘) F. H. Giddings, The Principles 0 / Sociology, p. 73. 

*) To give a single example from the early stone age: rough stones 
only found in Pressigny in France, and meant to be manufactured into 
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So we mean by the social composition the natural organic and 
hierarchic relation between different individuals and groups as a 
result of contact by association. Regarding the original prehistoric 
society we may perhaps only speak of the social composition of the 
family or of the tribe. In the course of time the circle widened, and 
now we may also speak of the social composition of human society 
of the world. In the social composition the social-psychological 
predisposition of persons is denoted. 

By the social consUtution we mean the actual cast of (a) society. 
There always is some ’mixture of Vardas’ , to however slight a degree. 
Therefore in the social constitution the work and hierarchic place 
of persons in society do not correspond to their organic predisposi- 
tion, to their Dharma, and to their place in the natural hierarchy. 
If there were no 'mixture of Varpas’ the social constitution would 
correspond to the social composition. This must have been the case 
in the earliest stage of man's history. 

Because there is ’mixture of Van;ias’ the social constitution comes 
foremost in the social mind, and the social composition is perceived 
only by those who have the sense of Var^a. In animal societies there 
is only question of the social composition of the herd, of the hive, 
and so on. In such societies there can be no “mixture of Vardas*. 

Thus the social composition is primary, the social constitution 
secondary. 

The social composition develops according to the socializing 
instincts and intuitions of humanity. The social constitution de- 
velops largely by means of mental activity through the selfish un- 
social desires. 

We cannot accept a basic distinction between an organism and 
an organization. The distinction is only one of consciousness. An 
organism is the outcome of subconscious or unconscious activity, 
an organization besides also partly the result of conscious planning. 
But what do we really know as yet about the consciousness of an 
organism? 

Organization — in the popular sense of the word — not to 
cause an aggravation of ’mixtuse of Vaninas*, must be accomplished 
as much as possible according to the ’organ-realization' in the social 

axes, knives and arrow-heads have been found in several localities in 
Belgium, and even as far removed from the place of origin as Budel in 
the Netherlands. 

*) See pp. 43 and 126. 
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composition. This is very important, and has to be generally 
realized to a far greater extent than is the case at present. 

F. THE DIFFERENT ORDERS Professor Giddings distinguishes 
OP POPULATION GLASSES, three fundamental or primary 

orders of population classes, viz. social classes, vitaliPy classes and 
personality classes. In Chapter V B we compared the Vardas 
with the social classes and we need not recur to it. It would pro- 
vide an interesting field of study to discover the correlation, if 
there is any, between Vardas and the vitality classes. Rest the 
personality classes. They are: 1. The geniuses and talented; 2. The 
normaUy endowed; 3. The defective. It is hard to make out the con- 
nection of these classes with Vari^, since the conceptions 'genius’ 
and 'the normal’ and 'the defective’ are so hard to define. If — and 
this applies to any category of classes — if a definition stresses the 
degree and kind of mental development, the connection with Var^a 
is little; if it implies the degree of efficiency of the physical in- 
strument, the connection is even less; if it mentions the degree of 
sociality of the personality, or of personal responsibility in connec- 
tion with knowledge, the relation to Var^a is more evident. To me 
the genius and the defective do not seem to form the terminations 
of one catena. 

As secondary population classes Giddings mentions political, 
industrial, economic classes, etc. It is clear that there is connection 
with the organic aspect of the Vaxha system. These classes are con- 
sidered by Giddings to be secondary because they are created only 
through the evolution of a social constitution. *) We do not consider 
them secondary in the light of the basic organic and hierarchic 
composition of society. Secondary they can be only in so far they 
represent — as classes of the social constitution — a later stage in 
the evolution of human society. , 


*) Cf. Giddings' conclusion, quoted on p. XIV. 

') P. H. Giddings, The Principles of Sociology, p. 125. 
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Chapter X 
Conclusions 

A. MAIN CONCLUSIONS. If we try to summarize our main 

conclusions we come to the following 
concretion. The 'first aspect of Dharma* (which we considered in 
Chapter II) partly applies to the composition of society as a hier- 
archic and organic whole (systematized in 'Vardas’) and partly to 
the horizontal composition of humanity. The 'second aspect of 
Dharma* applies to social organization. 

The s3rstem of four Vardas is a kind of working hypothesis for 
practical purposes, based upon the theory of the natural hierarchy. 
This must always be remembered when the conception of Vart^a 
is brought forward. Another — not yet mentioned — imperfection 
of Vanina has to be realized, viz. that no fixed standards of 'the four’ 
Vardas can be accepted for all times. In different periods of history 
in various cultures the Vems^as correspond to different degrees in 
the natural hierarchy. We may probably not judge one period 
by the standards of another. Does. time hold a hierarchic 
element? 

Having determined the limitations of Var^a, we can safely use 
the conception. For practical purposes we prefer it to the conception 
of the natural hierarchy. 

Tly} theory of VarvM relates to the natural hierarchy that is. 
Only those who have the 'sense of Var^a' will recognize grades of 
Vania as hidden by the cloak of the social constitution owing to 
'mixture of Vardas*. 

The ideal of Van^a relates to the natural hierarchy that owgAt 


') In the S&stras we find that the duties of man vary in the different 
Yugas. Menu I : 85; ParMara I : 21; etc. 
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and is desired by those that have the sense of Var^a, to be manifested 
as completely as possible in the social constitution. 

The sense of Vanjia and the realization of Varpa are the only 
primary factors equal to the task of remedying the social tendency 
of ‘mixture of Vardas’. Hence the function of the social mind is all- 
important. The function of the two highest Vardas is to call forth 
from the social unconscious the insight into the organic and 
hierarchic composition of society. Their task is to lead public 
opinion. Their task is — this stands partly outside the theory of 
Van^a — to awaken the heart of humanity. Their task is further to 
form the 'second aspect of Dharma' as much as possible according 
to the 'first aspect*. Regarding law this means the laying down and 
the application of legal rules as much as humanly possible according 
to justice and equity. 

The sense of Vanja (which is the sense of hierarchy) is the intuitive 
sense of the organic and hierarchic composition of society and more 
in particular the sense of the organic relation of one's own Var^a 
with the Var^a below and with the Var^a next above. Sense of the 
function of a Var^a much higher in the scale cannot be expected, 
and the functions or even the existence of the highest rungs of the 
natural hierarchy cannot be commonly sensed. The realization of 
Varnta is the conscious recognition, intuitive and mental, of the 
principle of Var^a in general, or in particular of Vardas up to a 
certain degree. 'Esoteric* knowledge includes some aspects of the 
knowledge of higher Vardas. There can be drawn no hard and fast 
line between the esoteric and the exoteric, all depends upon the 
degree reached by the individual person in the natural hierarchy. 
Because knowledge is incdtSlcably connected with conduct and 
thus with social responsibility, the higher degrees guard their knowl- 
edge with care, as a provision against 'mixture of Vardas*. For that 
reason the Brahmans (as many other priesthoods) originally 
jealously guarded the Vedas. \\^en they developed into a caste, 
their precaution became however unfounded and unscientific i.e. 
against the theory of Varpa. * 

The teachings of some great Teachers have been applied to all 
types and classes of men, and it has often beto overlooked that they 
gave teachings for their disciples side by side with teachings meant 
for other people. 

I wrote that the realization of Varpa is in a more particular sense 
insight into the organic relation of one's own Varpa with the 
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Varpas below and with the Var^a next above. In relation to this 
it is also the sense of one's own particular place, of one's Dharma. 
This will be demonstrated by action ai^d conduct, for nobody will 
proclaim "I belong to the Brahman Vanja” or "I am a noble”, 
if he truly belongs to those categories. For the same reason that 
no true gentleman will announce himself to be a gentleman. His 
peers, that is to say those that are nearest to him in degree, will 
tacitly recognize him as such. 

The knowledge of the organic and hierarchic composition of 
society is stored in the social unconscious, and man must again 
consciously realize it, and propagate it as an ideal and as a path 
with steps leading to a goal, visioned dimly in far-off heights. There 
will be always higher rungs to be reached by him in the natmal 
hierarchy. Dharma always holds out further prospects in the 
distance. The stage reached is not of importance, but the movement 
onwards is. As Cervantes expressed it : "The road is always better 
than the inn.” 

Of course Vari]ias are not classes which could be ‘instituted’. They 
can but be realized in the social composition, endeavours may be 
mad^ to make them part and parcel of the conscious store of con- 
ceptions and values of the people, and there can be individual efforts 
of application in the social constitution. 

B. AFTERTHOUGHTS. Fascism and National- Socialism may per- 
haps be understood to be in essence 
movements and endeavours of the ruling and regulating Var^a 
and of persons supreme in that Var^a, to make an end of 'mixture 
of Vardas' as regards matters of government. It is against the theory 
of Var^a that classes corresponding to lower Vardas should have 
legislative powers or should criticize the government policy. The 
legislative powers belong to the ruling and regulating Varna, and 
it is the function of the highest Varna to criticize and lead. Phi- 
losojjiiby and religion must be above the state, and there must be 
no 'mixture of Varna’ between them. Neither must the Church 
aim for temporal power nor the state for spiritual power. In India 
there was generally a healthy organic and hierarchic co-operation 
of the two. If 'religion’ and 'philosophy’ have to stand above the 
State this does not imply that any organization — Church or 
Sect — may dictate the State, for if there is 'mixture of Varnas’, 
Church and reli^on. Sect and philosophy, need not cover one another. 
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The freedom of the individual may — according to the theory of 
Var^a — never be menaced or violated. ’) The new world must come 
of itself by the way of the social mind, and all efforts to bring it by 
force are unnatural (i.e. against the theory of Vari^a) and bound to 
bring much social suffering and to entail much waste of energy. 

Modem man ^ a politician is something nf a democrat in his 
heart, grateful to the past achievements of Liberalism and Socialism, 
he will have to become something more, of which many aspects of 
Fascism, National-Socialism and Sovjetism are the first visible, as 
yet sometimes perhaps pre-natal, signs. The latest economical 
theories propagating an internationally regulated and rationalized 
production combined with the applicution of free trade are much in 
accord with the theory of the organic and hierarchic composition 
of society. 

The intellect may no longer be man's master and its own end. 
It has to become the obedient instrument of man. The same applies 
to the products of the intellect: machinery. The rational with all 
its technical creations is not to be thrown overboard as is propagated 
by so many of the younger idealists, it is only to be used in the right 
way, in subordination to sociality and humanity, to culture and 
happiness. 

Eucken's and Nietzsche's ideas on culture may be seen in a new 
light in relation to the theory of Varpa. This applies also to the 
thoughts of many writers, both of to-day and of the past. At the 
present hour there are far too many unconnected social theories 
and ideals. There are hundreds of loose ideals of different t)rpes. 
This is a promising sign of life. But some theory is wanted to 
connect them all into one body, some set of conceptions is required 
to interrelate them as parts of one system. The theory of the vertical 
composition of society together with the theory of the horizontal 
composition of humanity provides the links and an all-embracing 
doctrine. Care has to be taken that it is not systematized and 
dogmatized too much, for the different ideas and ideals form part 
of the life of man and not of any circumscribed dogmatic theory. 

As an instance of how the theory of Vai^a may offer a solution 
to a social question that provides a field for the most vehement 
dissention between different persuasions and views of life, we may 
mention the question of birth control. Sexual self-control and 

') It may be limited, if necessary, by the proper men of the ruling 
Varna. 
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abstinence may be seen to be the rule for the 'Brahman’, and the 
use of contraceptives may be regarded as helpful to people of the 
lowest Vanjia. Both courses are socially useful — if followed by the 
right persons. It is a question which. everybody must decide for 
himself. 

The inner division of modem man has to be remedied. When that 
will be on the way of accomplishment, the outer division of society 
will be remedied of its own accord. Forms must not be changed 
before the indwelling life has altered. The social mind is all-im- 
portant. The social leaders must work on and by the social mind. Re- 
garding certain aspects of this the 57th sign of the I-Ging, the ancient 
Chinese Book of Transition, gives: "Penetration generates gradual 
and subtle effects. It should not be brought about by violence, 
but by uninterrupted influencing. These effects attract less general 
attention than those won by infraction, but they are more persever- 
ing and deeper. In order to be able thus to work, it is essential to 
clearly realize one’s end, for something will be attained only if the 
penetrative influencing is continually going on in the same direction. 
.... The penetrative quality of the wind is due to its incessancy. 
That makes it so powerful. It uses time as means to the effect. 
Similarly the thought of the ruler has to penetrate into the social 
mind. To that effect a continuous influencing through elucidation 
and commandment is required. Only when the commandment has 
entered the social mind, a correspon^ng course of action is possible. 
Unprepared action scares people and works alienating.” 

That the new world must come — so to speak — of itself by the 
way of the social mind, and cannot be created by force, was sensed 
for instance by the emperor ASoka when he had engraved the follow- 
ing words: " in order that om: sons and grandsons may not 

think .... that conquest by the sword deserves the name of con- 
quest ; that they may see in it nothing but destruction and violence ; 
that they may consider nothing as true conquest save the conquest 
of Dhamma!” *) Hundreds of years before his time the same thought 
was expressed in the Mah3.bh5rata: "The victory that is achieved 
vrithout war is much superior to the victory that is achieved through 
war.” •) 


>) R. WUhelm, l-Ging, Das Buck der Waniaungen, Vol. I. p. 166. 
•) Piyadasi’s Rock Edict XIII. 

*) MBh. Sdnti-parvan 94 : 1. 
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In the theory of Var^a specialization and integration are held 
in equilibrium. Neither of these two social tendencies may come 
forward to the cost of the other. 

Ideals have to be handled and applied carefully. No ideal may be 
considered as final and become its own end. The intrinsic worth of 
an ideal lies in its relation to other ideals and in the fact that it is a 
step leading to a higher ideal. It is wise not to put one’s immediate 
ideal too high, otherwise there is danger of becoming an impractical 
dreamer or a dangerous fanatic owing to mental confusion. 

Every ideal must form the step and the means to an end, to a 
higher ideal, and justify that higher ideal. And not the reverse. The 
same applies to theories. 

In modem society respect for high offices has been lost to a 
large extent. This is due only to ’mixture of Vardas’. For the right 
men are not always in the right place. People must leam to respect 
the office apart from the person that holds it, and yet respect the 
person for what he is worth. 

It must also not be forgotten that if there is a great ‘mixture of 
Vardas’, there may be many ‘Brahmans’ among the working-people. 
This is a reason the more for respecting labour. 

Regarding the world at large it is to be hoped and to be expected 
that a renewed general insight mto the composition of human society 
in different national and regional organs with special Dharma, coupled 
with insight into the horizontal nature of humanity as a brother- 
hood, will lead to a manifestation of internationalism (or rather 
‘universalism’), in healthy balance with nationalism. Not an 
anti-organic, anti-social policy of ‘splendid isolation’, but co- 
operation will eventually be the watchword of public opinion, 
lliat is to say, if the cultural leaders prove equal to their task. 

C. INDIA. In Chapter VI we concluded that in so far the evils of 
the caste system in India are due to the shortcomings of 
the established religion they have to be remedied by inspired re- 
ligion, and that in so far they are not they have to be impaired by 
a renewed social sense of Var^a. This applies to the problems of 
social intercom se, in particular those of untouchability and food, 
further of permission to enter temples considered as specially holy, 
of marriage, of widowhood, etc. The lessons derived from history 
will have to be realized, fre^ Dharma will have to come forth from 
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the soul of the people, to be strengthened if possible by the authority 
of ancient texts. 

No serious student of caste will propagate the abolishment of the 
caste system. A social sjrstem which has a history of thousands of 
years cannot be expected to change its whole nature in the course 
of one or two decades. Neither will it be possible to 'reinstate* the 
four original classes. Mr. Gandhi is the greatest exponent of this 
point of view. He has not given a complete programme by which 
he would reinstate 'the four classes.* He stresses birth and heredity. 
As we have seen, though birth and heredity are extremely important, 
to lay undue emphasis upon them in the form of rules is against the 
theory of Var^a. There would also be much difference of opinion 
about the question into which one of the three lower Vardas a caste 
ought to be included. The complications would be endless. Only 
the Brahman castes may correspond to some extent to the ancient 
Brahman class. 

To propose to abolish caste by slow consolidation of the smaller 
groups into larger ones is also to miss the real problem, as Dr. 
Ghurye writes in the Conclusions of his book Caste and Race in India, 
to which we refer. He mentions that this method has been tried in 
the Bombay Presidency for the last twenty years and more with 
disastrous results. *) Ghurye’s opinion is that the problems of caste 
arise mainly out of pride of caste (he calls it 'caste-patriotism* *)), 
and that it is this feeling that must be killed. He thinks that the 
State, the Census and every educated and progressive Hindu 
ought to ignore caste altogether and to denounce all expressions 
of this 'caste patriotism*. He also believes in the enthusiasm of 
youth and in the efficacy of inter-caste marriages. These and his 
other thoughts and suggestions are quite in keeping with our 
conclusions that the theory and ideal of Chiturvar^ya have to come 
forward again in the consciousness of the people, not as the model on 
which to remould the caste system by legislation, but as the fun- 
damental theory of the composition of society. Public opinion will 
do the rest — and the problems of caste will solve themselves, and 
the new classes will emerge from the crumbling remains of the old 


') M. K. Gandhi, Young India, pp. 479—83. 

■) See G. S. Ghurye, CasU and Jiace in India, pp. 162 — 168. 

') It is a pity to use a word — like ‘patriotism’ — which has a favour- 
able meaning, in an unfavourable sense. 
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castes. The ideal of Chaturvant}ra will serve as a beacon during 
this process which may be a long one. 

Of course Mahatma Gandhi's principles of harmlessness and 
non-violence, of q>iritual striving and organic growth, are entirely 
in accord with the theory of Varpa. 

Much depends upon the true Brahmans, in all the racial and cult- 
ural groups. This applies also to the Hindu-Mohammedan problem, 
to the psychological basis of which a recent excellent book is 
pointing. 

Among the Brahmans by caste are still many true Brahmans. 
This holds a promise. Let us say with Vivekananda: "Anyone 
who claims to be a Brahman riiould prove his pretentions, first 
by manifesting that spirituality and next by raising others to 
the same status . . . .Arise (Brahmans I) and show your manhood, 
your Brahmanhood, by raising the non-Brahmans around you — 
not in the spirit of a master — not with the rotten canker 
of egotism crawling with superstitions and the charlatanry of 
East and West — but in the spirit of a servant. For verily he 
who knows to serve knows how to rule.” *) The Swami holds out 
as the hierarchical ideal, and as the ultimate end of social life, 
the "raising of all humanity slowly and gently towards the 
realization of that great ideal of the spiritual man, who is 
non-resisting, calm, steady, worshipful, pure and meditative. In 
that ideal there is God.” *) Mr. Gandhi formulates his own 
ideal as follows: "My consolation and my happiness are to be 
found in service of all that lives because the Divine essence is the 
sum total of all life.” Both leaders carried on the flaming torch of 
an ancient ideal. The Bhagavata-purSpa puts the ultimate end and 
highest ideal beautifully into the mouth of SrI-Krishpa: "This is 
the utmost limit of usefulness of their fellows, namely, that everyone 
should sacrifice his own life, wealth, thought and word, and do 
alwa}rs what is beneficial to others.” *) 

In conclusion a political remark. It is to be h<^)ed that the ultimate 
form of the Indian Government will be one in accordance with the 
ancient Hindu tradition of the 'divine king', may the true Kshatriya 
be called upon to rule again under the q>iritual guidance of the true 

>) Atulananda Chakrabarti, Cultural Felhwthip in India. 

•) Complete Works, Vol. IV, p. 246. 

•) op. Hit. Vol, III, p. 197. 

*) Bkdg.’P. X : M : 35. 
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Brahman. This is also in accordance with the traditions of Islam. 
May not some one of the unscientific and surely temporary demo- 
cratic forms of government of the West be imitated, and may 
democracy, socialism, communism, be recognized for what they 
surely fundatnerUally are: aspects of the underlying doctrine of the 
heart, of the horizontal view of humanity. 
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